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Mr. Lee’s Donellan Lectures. London: 1854. 


In continuing from our last Number, the consideration of the 
important subject of Christian Evidences, we invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the question of the Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. As we intimated at the conclusion of a 
former Article, our first object will be “to justify the position 
we have assigned to this great question, and to show that it 
does not involve any reasoning in a circle.” In doing this, as 
well as in discussing the subject itself, we shall largely avail 
ourselves of Mr. Lee’s valuable and —* Lectures. 

Inspiration has been sometimes spoken of, as if it were the 
primary question between believers and unbelievers. But this 
we hold to be a palpable error. The Christian Scriptures must 
first be establish as to their genuineness, authenticity, and 
canonicity, on their own proper grounds of rational evidence, 
and then, and not till then, is the time to approach the question 
of their Inspiration. If it were approached sooner, it would 
involve reasoning in a circle. Because we must go to the 
Scriptures themselves for our first information, as to the fact of 
their Inspiration ; and we can only escape the charge of a pe- 
titio principit, by so establishing them on independent grounds 
of evidence, before we thus go to them, that they become suffi- 
cient and unassailable witnesses to themselves, in this respect. 

We are not, then, under the circumstances, guilty of the 
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fallacy so often attributed to Christian advocates, of proving 
the truth ef Scripture by its Inspiration, and the Inspiration of 
Scripture by itself. Far from it. As we have already seen, 
the Scriptures rest on their own vast body of testimony; a 
testimony so varied and so consentient, so beyond all possibility 
of collusion or artifice, that it approaches as nearly to a de- 
monstration, as any moral evidence ever can. And this being 
so, we have an entire right to enquire of the Scriptures them- 
selves, under what conditions they were written, and wherein, 
if in anything, their writers differ from the authors of all other 
books in the world. There is no reasoning in a circle here. 
A hundred instances of analogous procedure might be cited, 
were they needed. 

Now, in appealing to the Scriptures for information on this 
all important subject, we may most properly place ourselves, in 
the first instance, on the declarations of our Blessed Lord him- 
self. These declarations look two ways. They have regard to 
the elder Scriptures, and to those also of the New Testament ; 
to the former, in the way of recognition, to the latter, in the 
way of promise. And therefore, as regards the fact of the In- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, they may be fairly considered 
as covering the whole ground. It is, however, with their 
latter aspect only, that we are here concerned. 

There were, then, four distinct occasions, on which, before 
his death, our Lord promised to his Disciples the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. And these four promises are arranged very ju- 
diciously, by Mr. Lee, in two classes. In the first are to be 
laced the three found respectively in St. Matthew x, 19, 20; 
st. Luke xii, 11, 12; and St. Mark xiii, 11, with which is also to 
be taken St. Luke xxi, 14,15. In all these passages there is 
distinctly promised an objective, positive, external influence of 
the Holy Spirit, on “all the pablie occasions on which the 
Apostles could be called upon to defend themselves, whether 
before Councils or Synagogues, before Governors or Kings.” 
And that this promise was fulfilled to the Apostles, is made so 
evident by the course of the subsequent narrative of their acts 
and words, that even such writers as Paulus and Strauss are 
compelled virtually to admit it. The words of Paulus are too 
remarkable to be passed without notice. “If,” he says, “we 
embrace in historic glance the record of the origin of Chris- 
tianity, from the last evening of the life of Jesus, to the close 
of the fifty days next following, it is undeniable that, in that 
short interval, something of a nature encouraging beyond 
what was ordinary, must have taken place, to transform the 
trembling and irresolute Apostles of that evening into men ex- 
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alted above all fear of death, who could exclaim before the 
embittered judges of the murdered Jesus, ‘We must obey God 
rather than men.’” 

In the second class are to be placed the very remarkable 
promise or promises, contained in the fourteenth and following 
chapters of the Gospel of St. John. This promise demands a 
careful analysis. It will be found to be twofold, though it 
grounds itself on the assurance, that when the Lord has gone 
away from his Apostles, he will send to them—and here again 
an objective external influence is pledged .to them—the Holy 
Ghost, here described as the “Spirit of Truth.” He is (1) to 
recall to their minds whatever the Lord has declared to them, 
and (2) to teach them all things.* For this great gift they have 
been prepared, by having been the companions of their Lord, 
while he abode on earth: and by it, and in it, old truths which 
they have learned from him, are to be brought back to their 
recollection, and new truth is to be imparted from above. 

We can hardly fail to observe, that our Lord here recognizes 
that distinction to which in a former Article we alluded; the 
distinction, namely, between what have been called the human 
and the divine elements in the Scriptures. For here are ob- 
viously set forth two sorts of truths; one which the Apostles 
already knew, and another which they did not know. The 
former the Spirit is to recall, the latter, He is to communicate. 
And thus the Redeemer’s promise expresses precisely the con- 
ditions, under which reason would teach us @ priori, if the 
Spirit were to be given, at all, it must be given to be effectual 
and sufficient for the purpose had in view. The former truths 
had already been directly declared to the Apostles by our 
Lord ; the latter were to be declared to them from Him, by the 
vicarial agency of the Holy Ghost. He was all along the 
Revealer; the Inspiring Spirit brought back what He had al- 
ready taught, or what the Apostles had already seen, and com- 
municated what, as yet, Christ had not taught them, the many 
things which He had to say to them, but which they were not 
then able to bear.+ 

Now it seems very clear upon examining the two promises 
of our Lord, that there is between them an important differ- 
ence. The first, recorded in the Synoptical Gospels, relates to 
+ ap personal exigencies, in which the Apostles were told 
they would be placed, and in which, as matter of fact, we find 
they were placed. The promise, therefore, is, so to speak, 
personal to themselves; intended for their personal encourage- 
ment, support, and consolation, when they should stand before 





* St. John xiv, 25, 26, ¢ St. Joho xvi, 12, 13, 
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Jewish Sanhedrims or Roman Tribunals. But the latter, re- 
corded by St. John, presents no such limitations or restrictions. 
The truths recalled to their recollections, or directly communi- 
cated, by the Spirit, constitute that Gospel which they are to 
reach to every creature, either by word or writing. And 
Sade it is plain, that even if the first promises have reference 
to the cords which the Apostles were to speak before Kings 
and Rulers in the name of Christ, the latter cannot be so re- 
stricted ; so that the foolish distinction—a distinction, let it be 
observed, which the Apostles nowhere recognize—between 
their oral teaching and their written instruction, comes to noth- 
ing. and may be summarily dismissed. 
he Apostolic History is a continuous comment on, and veri- 
fication of, the Lord’s first promise. A transformation of the 
whole nature of the Apostles seems to have followed Christ’s 
Ascension, analogous to that described in the words of Samuel 
to Saul: “The Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and 
thou shalt be turned into another man.” We find these poor 
fishermen of Galilee, whose whole tone of thought and line of 
condnet before their Lord’s departure had remained so true to 
the character of “unlearned, ignorant men,” Sanyee on & 
sudden into the courageous rivals of the philosophers and 
rhetoricians of their age. We see them, at first, restless from 
doubts, and fettered by prejudices, now immovable in their 
convictions, and alive to each new aspect of the truth. Form- 
erly timid and wavering, they now are fearless and resolved. 
Their delusive dream of temporal deliverance becomes a real 
assurance of eternal Redemption. Their narrow estimate of 
the divine covenant with their nation expands, under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost, into the sublime conception of the 
“Tsrael of God.” Nor do the Apostolic history and the Apos- 
tolic writings any less explain and indicate the second fuller 
and less restricted promise of Christ. The Apostles distinctly 
claim that the Holy Ghost and they, are witnesses to Christ, 
not independent witnesses, but He witnessing through them.* 
They put themselves on the same ground with “ those holy men 
of old” who “spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”+ 
They reject and even anathematize man or angel, who shall 
declare any other doctrine than theirs ;¢ and this doctrine they 
never pretend to have discovered by the use of their own 
reason, but they always refer it to the gift of God, and the 
illumination of the Spirit. While if any one should be in- 
clined to fancy that all this relates to the teachings by word, 





* Actes v, 82. Eph. ii, 20; 2Peteriii,2 {¢Gali,8  § Eph. iii, 5. 
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and not by the written instructions of the Apostles, St. John’s 
assertion concerning his Gospel, “These are written that ye 
might believe,” me St. Paul’s exhortation to the Thessaloni- 
ans, to hold fast to what they had been taught by word or by 
Fpistle,* ought to show that no such distinctions existed in 
the minds of the Apostles. But, indeed, reason itself, if right- 
ly directed, leads to the conclusion that such a distinction is as 
groundless as it is perverse. And, finally, this Divine guid- 
ance is asserted to extend to the very language of the Apostolic 
instructions.+ 

Thus broadly and fully, then, was the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, call it Inspiration or what you choose, promised by our 
Lord to His Apostles, to furnish them what they were to say in 
all their witnessings to Him at every time, and in every place; 
to recall to their minds His acts, His words, His divine instrue- 
tions ; and to communicate to them such truths as were before 
unknown; words, instructions, truths, which were to form that 
precious heritage, committed to the Church, to make men 
“wise unto salvation.” Thus fully does the Apostolic History 
verify these gracious promises. Thus fully do the Apostles 
claim and appropriate them, in all their completeness and 
integrity. 

And now, the sole objection against all this, alleged from the 
New Testament, is grounded on certain passages in the seventh 
Chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthiane:t The objection 
is, that in this Chapter, the Apostle distinguishes between what 
he says by Inspiration, and what he says by himself; and the 
conclusion is, that some parts of the Epistles are inspired, and 
some are not; whence, as Mr. Greg shrewdly argues, it follows, 
that “every man must judge for himself, which are which,— 
must separate by his own skill the divine from the human 
assertions in the Bible.” Were this really so, we certainly 
might as well give up the whole thing at once. But let us pro- 
ceed to examine the Chapter, by the aid of Mr. Lee and the 
writers to whom he refers. 

The first five verses contain certain directions to husbands 
and wives in reference to a matter of mutual duty. Then, in 
the sixth verse, according to our English version, the Apostle 
says, “But I speak this by permission and not ¢f command- 
ment.” There is no real difficulty here. The apparent one, 
arises from the ambiguity of our word permission. Had the 


* St. John xx, 31; 2 Thess. ii, 15. + 1 Cor. ii, 18; 1 Thess. ii, 13. 

¢ For it is not worth while to notice the objections arising from unreasona- 
ble expositions of Rom. vi, 18, 19, and 2 Cor. xi, 16,17. Mr. Alford, as quoted 
by Mr. Lee, fully explains these passages. 
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better word indulgence, or allowance been employed, the 
meaning of the passage would have been unequivocally pre- 
sented, namely, I say this by way of allowance for you, not of 
command ¢o yon. 

In the tenth and eleventh verses, the Apostle discusses the 
Law of Marriage, introducing his decision with the words, 
“ And unto the married I command, yet not I but the Lord.” 
Now the idea is, that in this passage he distinguished between 
his own commands, and those received by revelation from 
Christ. But this is not so. He is, says Mr. Alford, “ about to 
give them a command resting not merely on inspired Apostolic 
authority, great and undoubted as that was, but on that of the 
Lorp Hisetr,* so that all supposed distinction between the 
Apostle when writing of Aimse/f and of the Lord, is oe 
irrelevant.” In other words, he is re-stating a command which 
our Lord gave while he abode on earth, and the contrast lies 
simply between that, and what he, as an Inspired Apostle, 
might give; not between different commands of his own, given 
at different times, and under different conditions. Meyer and 
even DeWette are obliged to admit this; and the former says, 
“He .. . distinguishes here, not between his own and inspired 
commands, but between those which proceed from his own in- 
spired subjectivity, and those which Christ maintained by his 
objective word.” This passage, then, affords no real ground 
for the objection. 

But still, it is urged, in verses twelfth and twenty-fifth, the 
Apostle says, “To the rest speak I, not the Lord,” and again, 
“T have no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judg- 
ment.” Now, in the first of these passages, he is speaking of 
marriage, where one of the parties is an unbeliever, and in the 
second, he is giving directions concerning virgins ; and by the 
language he employs, “ he is supposed to intimate that, in cer- 
tain parts of Scripture, the author may write according to his 
own uninspired human judgment, although guided in other por- 
tions of his work, by the Holy Ghost.” But ‘the fallacy lies in 
supposing that the expression, “ the commandment of the Lord,” 
means a communication made by the Holy Ghost to the Apos- 
tle ; whereas it merely signifies an express direction of Christ, 

iven while He abode on earth, and which had now become 
Ketorical. So that again, the Apostle is not here contrasting 
what he says by the Spirit, and what he says of himself, but 
what he says reiterating already expressed commands of Christ, 
and what he says by the Spirit, in reference to cases, of which,— 


* The command of Christ, is in St. Mark x, 12. 
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since they did not then exist,—our Lord had not, while He was 
on earth, spoken. Thus, Olshausen well remarks: “We find 
that the Apostle distinguishes between what he says, and what 
the Lord says ; between a definite command of Christ, (Jiray%,) 
and his own subjective judgment, (yvayn) . . . Suppose, there- 
fore, that Paul had no traditional command of Christ upon a 
certain subject ; yet we must esteem his inspired conviction as 
equivalent to such a command, for Christ wrought in him by 
His Spirit.” 

In all these three cases, then,—and they form the whole foun- 
dation of the objection under consideration,—the Apostle is 
contrasting, not his own condition of Inspiration at one time, , 
and non-Inspiration at another ; but, express commands of our 
Lord delivered while He was yet on earth, “ appropriated and 
recalled by the assistance of the Spirit,” and the inward sug- 
gestions of the Holy Ghost, by which He was guided in the 
work of His Apostolate. In the first case, he declares that he 
is not uftering one of these inward suggestions, but is recalling 
and reiterating a law once spoken by our Lord’s own lips. In 
the last two cases, he declares, that he is not recalling and re- 
iterating such a law, but is giving utterance to these inward 
suggestions. Still, in each and every case, he is under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, he speaks as an Inspired Apostle. 
In the first, the Spirit is fulfilling one part of our Lord’s two- 
fold promise in St. John, that He should bring all things to the 
remembrance of the Apostles, which Christ had said. In the 
last two, he is fulfilling the other part of the same promise, that 
he should teach them all things and guide them into all truth. 
The objection, therefore, falls ; and the witness which the New 
Testament Scriptures has to the Inspiration of their authors, is 
untouched, consentient, and complete. 

Such being the testimony of the Scriptures themselves, we 
may next proceed to enquire, did the Universal Church receive 
the Scriptures in accordance with that testimony, and so con- 
tinue and carry iton? In answering this question, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that we are not to look in the early ages for 
“any elaborate theory, or series of systematized propositions on 
the subject of Inspiration.” The very nature of the case for- 
bids us to expect anything of the kind. “ Distance,” says Mr. 
Westcott,* “is a necessary condition, if we are to estimate 
rightly any object of vast proportions.” And the very living 





*In his General Survey of the New Testament Canon ; a work which forms 
one of the invaluable Series of Theological Manuals, now in course of publica 
tion at Cambridge,—not in New England. 
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consciousness of the Christian body, the very fulness of its 
gifts and life, while it prevented men in that age from fully 
realizing that the then forming Canon, contained all that 
the Church could ever need, forbade them also, to undertake 
a dogmatic teaching on Inspiration, which the very harmo- 
ny of opinion rendered needless. But they do make just that 
distinction between the New Testament Scriptures and their 
own or other writings, which affords the most valuable proof 
for our purposes ; a proof which, if it were more systematized 
and dogmatic, might well, by every rule of Historical criticism, 
be regarded with suspicion. While the very absence “ of recog- 
nized theory or system, serves but to exhibit in bolder relief 
how profoundly incorporated with the Christian consciousness 
of those times, was the belief in the Inspiration of Scripture ; 
and undesignedly represents its depth, its fervor, and its source.” 

Time and space alike forbid us to attempt to exhibit the 
testimony of the Church to the Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures* in detail. We can only refer our readers to 
the elaborate Appendix of Mr. Lee on the “Judgment of the 
Fathers ;” where the testimony is drawn out at length, with a 
minuteness and care, which render this one of the most valu- 
able portions of his work. The result alone can be briefly 
stated. The line is unbroken from Clement of Rome to Au- 
gustine, and farther it is not necessary to follow it out ; and the 
voices multiply as time goes on. Through the age immediately 
following the Apostles, through that of the Greek Apologists, 
when Christianity was no longer a work of silence but of 
strength, when it conquered the intellect as well as the heart, 
through the Diocletian persecution, far into the Conciliar age, 
the line extends. From the great centres of Christendom, 
from Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus and Rome, from 
East and West alike, the witnesses come forth. And while 
their witness varies endlessly in form, and is accompanied 
with unnumbered illustrations, still for substance it is all the 
same. It echoes and continues the witness of the Scriptures 
themselves, that they who wrote them, wrote them by the Spirit 
of God. There is a unanimity in the testimony that can only 
be accounted for by its truth. 

And yet, withal, there is just enough of exception to the 
unanimity, to bring it out in bolder relief, and present it with 
greater distinctness. There are the possible denials of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and the undoubted ones of the Anomeans. Mr. 


* The mention of the New Testament is not intended to imply that there is 
not the same testimony to the Old. It alone is named, because it alone is here 
under consideration. 
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Lee certainly makes the case of Theodore more than doubtful. 
That of the Anomeeans, in the fourth century, he does not ques- 
tion. But the indignant manner in which their assertion that 
here “the Apostle spake as a man,” is treated as a thing before 
unheard of, proves that they were herein only denying the con- 
sentient belief of the Church. It is a case, where, most strik- 
ingly, the single exception proves the rule. And now we will 
sum up this testimony of the Church, in the eloquent words of 
Mr. Lee, feeling that no apology is requisite for the length of 
our extract. “This belief was no merely speculative tenet ; 
nor did it rest upon some general feeling that the writings 
which taught the doctrines of revealed religion were deserving 
of reverence. Their conviction of the divine source of that 
faith which the Bible unfolds, was not more firm than their 
conviction that the origin of the records which contain its his- 
tory was, in like manner, divine. Proofs, equally incontrovert- 
ible, were given of both. The soldier of the Cross, in our day, 
goes forth to heathen lands, supported, it is true, by the sense 
of duty, and animated by his glorious message: but he is also 
cheered on his path, and stimulated in his toil,—for he is but 
man,—by the consciousness of universal sympathy, and the 
tokens of public applause. Once this was not so. There were 
days when the Christian missionary, although in the land of 
his fathers, and surrounded by the civilization of the world, 
was encountered on every side, did he suffer his thoughts to 
dwell upon aught but the task before him, by the certainty of 
yersecution, and contumely, and wrong. ‘If the Tiber,’ says 

ertullian, ‘ floods to the walls, if the Nile does not irrigate the 
fields, if the heavens are shut, if the earth quakes, if there is a 
famine or a pestilence,—at once the cry is raised, Cristianos 
ap txonem.’ In attestation of the truth and origin of the facts 
on which Christianity relies, no more convincing proof can be 
alleged than the endurance of such trials, and the triumphs 
thus achieved. The proof, too, is one of which Christian Apol- 
ogists in every age ove not been slow to avail themselves. 
But the argument should not pause here. It exhibits the 
Church’s belief in the divine character and inspiration of the 
Bible, no less than in the truth and heavenly origin of its con- 
tents. Jew and Christian alike were eager to sacrifice life 
itself, not merely in defense of the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, but of the very documents in which those doctrines were 
contained. Within so short a space of time as ten years before 
the public recognition of Christianity, the persecution of Dio- 
cletian carried torture and death to every section of the Church. 
The trial of the martyr’s faith was not now to sacrifice to the 
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gods, or to adore the Emperor;—the edict went forth, ‘Give 
up your sacred writings, or die.’ There was no longer that ac- 
tual knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life, or of the teaching 
of His Apostles, which had cheered the martyr Stephen, and 
supported the dying Polycarp. The personal recollection of 
such matters had now ceased; the belief in the facts had be- 
come, as with us, but historical: and yet such was the firm con- 
viction of the divine inspiration and heavenly origin of the 
Scriptures of Truth, that death with all its horrors was em- 
braced, rather than resign them to the heathen. To use the 
profound observation of Pascal: ‘ This is a sincerity which has 
no example in the world, nor its‘root in nature.’ ” 

Thus, then, the matter stands as to the Divine origination, or 
Inspiration of the New Testament Scriptures. We find the 
genuineness, the authenticity, the credibility of those Scriptures 
established by a mass of rational evidence, such as pertains to 
nothing else: thus established, these same Scriptures, alike in 
the promises of Him on whom they rest, and by the recorded 
lives and words of those whom He commissioned to speak and 
write His truth, testify to their having done both under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost; and this claim is admitted by 
those to whom their words first, and then their writings, came, 
and it is carried on and continued, as the Jmmemorial Doctrine 
of the Church of God. Well, then, may a late writer say, 
* When the Church is asked for her proofs of the Divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, her first word is—Testimony ; her 
second word is—Testimony ; and her third word is—Testi- 
mony.”* And if this testimony is rejected, then with it, all 
historical belief of every kind, and relating to everything, must 
be abandoned. 

Thus far, we have been concerned with the fact of the In- 
spiration of the New Testament writers; we now approach a 
subject which requires great delicacy of handling, and where 
there is much room for misapprehension, the theory of Inspira- 
tion ; that is, in other words, the inquiry how the Holy Spirit 
acted upon those who wrote. Here Holy Scripture is silent, 
and doubtless it had been better if men had followed its exam- 
ple; if they had contented themselves with the fact, and at- 
ay me no analysis or explanation of what, in the very nature 
of things, must be a profound mystery. For apart from some 








* Of course, this is not intended to exclude the inward witness of the Holy 
Ghost, setting the final seal in individual cases; and lifting the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures out of the regions of human testimony, into those of Divine 
assurance. But this follows on, and completes the work now under considera- 
tion. 
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specific reasons which we shall have occasion to notice further 
on, for the multiplication of theories of Inspiration in modern 
times, the very fact of dwelling on and resting in any theory 
at all, is an indication of the decline of a living faith.in, and 
conscious appropriation of, the thing. And, therefore, it is an 
evil. Still, men have theorized, and men will theorize, about 
Inspiration ; and, therefore, the present view of the subject 
would be even more imperfect than it is, were all consideration 
of this theorizing to be omitted. 

Before, however, we proceed to speak of it, we must premise 
three important considerations; which, if they are borne in 
mind, we cannot but think will do much to render theorizing 
on this mysterious subject harmless. 

First, then, it must be in the nature of things, that no theory 
ean explain Inspiration. It may say what it is not,—just as in 
the Creed we can guard against denials of the Faith,--but it 
can no more adequately explain what it is, than in the same 
Creed, or in any other symbolical determination, we can ade- 
quately explain a mystery of the Faith. Here, we think, is the 
great ~:udog of Mr. Lee’s volume: which, while it is in many 
respects exceedingly valuable, is of very litle value in the line 
which he had in view; in fact, not accomplishing what he pro- 
posed, imply because it cannot be accomplished. 

Secondly, the failure of any theory to account for the phe- 
nomena of the case, makes only against the theory itself, and 
not against the fact of Inspiration. This is nothing more than 
a corollary from the preceding proposition, if indeed it is not 
rather a re-statement of it under another aspect. It is merely 
the application to the matter in hand, of a principle admitted, 
and familiar in science, on which it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge. 

Thirdly, it results from this obvious distinction between the 
fact of Inspiration and any theory about it, that no theory has 
any right to claim such predominance and certainty for itself, 
as that the denial of it can be regarded as the denial of Inspi- 
ration. The fact is divine, the theory is human. And how- 
ever much one may be persuaded of its soundness, and its log- 
ical cohesion, still it is a human theory after all. The Scrip- 
tures set forth no theory of Inspiration; they leave men to 
construct such a theory, if they will have one, by logical de- 
ductions from, and rational analysis and synthesis of, the lan- 
guage in which they state the fact. Neither has the Catholic 
Church, or any one of its branches, adopted into its Creeds, or 
Symbolical collections, any theory so deduced and framed. 
The matter, then, is left to individuals, strictly and distinctly. 
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And he who shall be so in love with his theory, as to confound 
it with its underlying fact, and to denounce him who does not 
accept it, as.an unbeliever in Inspiration, has pushed his pos- 
sibly allowable self-complacency into a piece of insufferable 
self-righteousness. This is Popery in all its essential abomina- 
tion. 
We have passed, then, out of the region of Divine truth in 
regard to Inspiration, and have entered on that of human 
speculation. We have no Scriptures, no Creed, no Symbol, no 
Confession to appeal to in the way of a formal statement. We 
are concerned with the reasonings and opinions of individual 
men. In considering these, it is but natural that we should 
go first to the early Church. But in regard to this, we have 
already noticed the singular absence of theory which it pre- 
sents. There is nothing systematized and arranged. The near- 
est that the early Doctors approach to any theory is when 
they employ that favorite comparison, in which they represent 
the Inspired writers as musical instruments played upon by the 
Spirit; a comparison “ obviously server by the primary 
sense of the word Spirit.” And yet we can more readily find 
what they did not mean by this comparison, than what,—ap- 
proaching to a theory,—they did intend to express by it. For 
there were two systems into contact with which they were 
brought, and whose false claims in the matter of Inspiration, 
they were obliged to expose. These were, Heathenism on the 
one side, and Montanism on the other. Both systems agreed 
in their views of Inspiration. The poss of Heathenism and 
the Prophet of Montanism, both were supposed to lose their 
individual consciousness, and to be in a state of unconscious 
ecstasy ; that is, they became mere automatical machines un- 
der the inspiring influence. Now, this very idea of a state of 
unconsciousness, is urged by the Christian orthodox opponents 
of these two systems, as proof that their Inspirations could not 
roceed from the Holy Ghost.* And whatever may be the log- 
ical value of the argument, it at least shows,—and we ad- 
duce it for this purpose only,—that the Inspired Christian 
writers were not believed to be unconscious machines; that 
whatever the comparison alluded to, meant, it did not mean 
this; and that the Fathers who from the time of Justin Mar- 
tyr employ it, and many of whom were the opponents alike of 





* The only instances when Inspiration is believed by the Fathers to consist 
with the unconsciousness of the person inspired, are such cases as Balaam and 
Caiaphas, whose unworthiness made this distinction between them and the 
Sacred writers. But this only brings out more clearly the view here insisted 


on. 
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Heathenism and Montanism, recognized in the Inspiration of 
the New Testament writers, the coéxistence of Divine and Hnu- 
man agencies, the codperation of the Human and the Divine 
Intelligence. And thus much seems to be all, or nearly all, 
that we can collect in the way of a Theory of Inspiration, down 
to the period of the Reformation. The Fathers seem to have 
mainly contented themselves with the fact; which they rested 
first on the testimony of the Scriptures; next on the contin- 
uous and unbroken testimony of the Church ; and lastly, for in- 
dividuals, on the internal witness in the believer’s soul, of the 
same Holy Spirit which inspired the Apostles. 

Still, as time went on, influences were coming to bear on all 
these grounds of belief in the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which tended to lead men unduly to value theories of Inspira- 
tion; and which doubtless did lead to the variety of theories 
which since the middle of the sixteenth century have from time 
to time arisen. To begin with, Scripture itself was greatly out 
of sight for a long period antedating the Reformation, and its 
testimony in this, as in other matters, was in a good degree un- 
known. The testimony of the continuous Church, was sup- 
planted by the authority of the existing Church. While the 
responsibilities and the position of the individual Christian, to- 
gether with his individual relation to the Holy Spirit, were to 
a great extent lost, in that merging of the individual in the 
whole corporate Christian body, into which the precious doe- 
trine of membership in the Church of Christ had been cor- 
rupted. It is obvious, therefore, that every element of that 
foundation, on which the early Church rested her belief in the 
fact of Inspiration, was either perverted or obscured. At this 
juncture, the Reformation came; we speak now, not of Eng- 
a. but of the Continent of Europe. The Scriptures were 
restored. The doctrine of the individual internal witness was 
restored—for, in fact, the corporate existence of the Chris- 
tian was soon almost as much ignored as his individu- 
ality had been. Two elements of the old foundation were in 
men’s hands. But it was not seen, that there was any differ- 
ence between the testimony of the continuous Churches and 
the authority of the existing Church; so that both were re- 
jected together. And then, to fill the gap thus left between, 
the external testimony of Scripture itself, and the inward wit- 
nessing of the Spirit, theories of Inspiration were devised, 
which thus took the place of the testimony of the Church. 
England was, at least partially, an exception to this course of 
things. There, the testimony of the continuous Church was 
recognized as a different thing from the authority of the ex- 
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isting Church. The Church of England, therefore, has con- 
tented herself with doing what the early Church did, namely, 
asserting the fact of Inspiration, without meddling with its 
theory. While theories themselves have rarely, if ever, origin- 
ated in her, but have been introduced from outside, as suited 
the wants or views of those who have brought them in. 

Now, we confess, all these considerations, cause us to take 
small interest in theories of Inspiration. Those who are in- 
terested in them, will find much curious information, and many 
suggestive thoughts, in Mr. Lee’s Lectures, the great fault of 
which, as we have already intimated, seems to us to be, that a 
great deal too much importance is assigned in them to theory, 
as compared with fact. God help us, if our faith in the Inspi- 
ration of his Holy Word is to be dependent on the construe- 
tion of a satisfactory and exhaustive theory about it, by the 
fallible intellect of man! It is a mischievous error to suppose 
it; an error fraught with fatal consequences. For what theory, 
however cleverly contrived, can man devise, in which some 
more clever theory-monger cannot pick flaws, and point out 
defects and inconsistencies? And then, at once, the cry is 
raised, that the Inspiration of the Scriptures is disproved! But 
itisnotso. All the theories as to how the Apostles were in- 
spired, that ever have been, or that ever shall be, might be 
seattered to the four winds of heaven, and the fact of the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures, would still remain untouched. 
That rests on a basis, stronger than man’s theories; on the 
promise of Christ; the witness of the Scriptures themselves ; 
the witness of the continuous Church; the witness of the 
Holy Ghost lifting man from the regions of earthly testimony, 
into those of a heavenly assurance, changing the persuasions of 
human witnessing, into the certainties of divine attestation. 
And while theories vanish in endless succession, this is a foun- 
dation which neither man nor devil can destroy. 

Still, there are certain accessory facts, which any theory of 
Inspiration is bound to recognize, and incorporate into itself. 
So that the right to theorize cannot be regarded as unlimited 
and unrestrained. And having stated these, we shall tax the 
attention of our readers no further. 

First, the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration, 
must be kept in view. The merest glance at the Holy Scrip- 
tures shows, that there are contained in them some facts and 
truths which the human mind itself can arrive at by its or- 
dinary processes, and means of obtaining knowledge; and 
others which can onty be known by a supernatural communi- 
cation. The latter alone, belong to Revelation, but Inspiration 
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deals with both. “By Revelation we understand a direct 
communication from God to man, either of such knowledge as 
man could not of himself attain to, because its subject matter 
transcends human sagacity, or human reason,—or which (al- 
though it might have been attained in the ordinary way) was 
not, in point of fact, from whatever cause known to the person 
who received the Revelation. By Inspiration, on the other 
hand, we understand that actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, 
guided by which the human agents chosen by God, have offi- 
cially proclaimed His will by word of mouth, or have commit- 
ted to writing the several portions of the Bible.” 

Secondly, the fact must be recognized, that in the work of 
Inspiration, two distinct elements coéperate with each other ; 
namely, the Spirit of God, and the human intelligence. And 
it cannot be permitted, that one of these shall be regarded as 
absorbing and nullifying the other. 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that all the New Testament is 
inspired.* The only alleged Scriptural ground for denying 
this, has already been considered, and shown to be unreal and 
futile. While the indignant way in which the notions of the 
Anomeeans were denied, shows that the early Church knew no 
such idea as they entertained, that the Apostles spoke at one 
time as men, and at another by Inspiration. The notion bears 
absurdity on its very face, and its ultimate issues can only 
produce infidelity. 

If these subordinate facts are kept in view, we see no reason 
why those who wish to theorize, on this subject, so mysterious, 
and sv much more a subject for devout thankfulness and 
meditation, than for discussion and analysis,—may not be per- 
mitted to do so, to their heart’s content ; provided always, they 
will remember that their theories are human speculations, and 
that the fact of Inspiration, is the Trurm or Gon. 

We feel bound to add a few words in reference to the vol- 
ume which stands at the head of this Article, and of the ma- 
terials and suggestions furnished by which, we have so largely 
availed ourselves. This underlying fault, we have already in- 
dicated : the idea, namely, that some satisfactory theory of In- 
spiration must be devised, and the apparent acquiescence in 
the conclusion, that, unless one can be devised, the doctrine 
of the Inspiration of the Scriptures must be given up. This 
false notion colors, and at the same time cramps the whole 





* We speak of the New Testament only, because that alone is here under 
consideration; not because there is any difference in this respect between it 
and the elder Scriptures, 
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work ; it leads to an unscientific arrrangement of materials, and 
occasional want of sharp definiteness in statement, from fear, it 
would seem, that some of the corners of the theory may be 
chipped off. 

Still, we do not hesitate to say, that Mr. Lee’s volume is 
vastly in advance of any work we have on the subject ; that it 
furnishes an immense amount of the most valuable facts and 
suggestions; that it is singularly calm and uncontroversial ; 
that it will be better liked on the second reading than on the 
first, and on the third than either; and that the theory which 
he defends,—we protest against its name “dynamic,” as an in- 
tolerable cross between German and Yankee,—is less liable to 
objection than any with which we are acquainted. But as has 
already been urged, the construction of a complete and ex- 
haustive theory of Inspiration, is a simple impossibility. 
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A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his daughter, 
Lady Holland, with a selection from his Letters. By Mrs. 
Avstix. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1855. 


Tatent does not always descend in families, nor is it an in- 
heritance which is governed by the laws of primogeniture. In 
the work before us, which is the tribute of a daughter to the 
memory of a distinguished man, her father, there are combined 
with an intimate knowledge and appreciation, so essential, a 
compactness of style and a directness of purpose, as if the pen 
which wrote had been dipped in the Sydnean ink-stand. It is 
a fortunate coincidence that the one to whom the task natu- 
rally fell, and who alone possessed the requisite materials, was 
so admirably qualified to make use of them to the best advan- 
tage. Coming timidly to the work, Lady Holland has suc- 
cteded in the most difficult and delightful species of composi- 
tion, and has enriched the language with a genuine biography. 
She has imparted to her narrative the charm that attached toa 
life which was without remarkable incident, yet full of im- 
port; she has enabled us to form an idea at once distinct and 
satisfactory of the moral lineaments of one who acted no mean 
part in his own day and ——_ and though he neither 
wore a mitre, nor lifted up his voice in Senates, nor was placed 
at the helm of government, had power to direct discordant 
elements by his enchanting wand. She has thus been enabled 
to correct erroneous impressions, to present the truth in clear 
and vivid colors, and while satisfying the just expectations of 
the world, to fulfill the dearest obligation which filial gratitude 
could pay. 

I£ the coataale which make up this modest work had been 
increased ten-fold by the imperturbable purpose, the dancin 
attendance, and short-hand propensities of a Boswell, although 
our pleasure might have been protracted, it is doubtful if our 
we could have been enhanced. We can form an ulti- 
mate judgment from the types which have been preserved as 
well as from an accurate recital of all the multifarious things 
which he said and did. At all events, the portrait stands from 
the canvas fairly. Eloquence and essential wit escape from 
the lips. It speaks with a life-like fidelity of limning. It is 
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not the picture of a clergyman in gown and cassock, nor of a 
mere Wit, whose distinctive trait is apparent at the mouth-corn- 
ers, but of one in whom divers qualities, rarely found in con- 
junction, were remarkably blended—in short, of plain Sydney 
Smith. Indeed, such a work was at this time needed to make 
one understand the symmetry of a character which had been 
somewhat distorted to our view by the very brilliancy of its 
parts: in which the salient points and projections are softened 
down by the completeness of the whole; where the common- 
est acts of every day life are shown subordinate to some 
settled purpose, and where, however different may be the 
stand-point from which men look upon certain questions, we 
must at least acknowledge the conduct of one swayed by hon- 
est convictions, and however erring, at least consistent with 
himself. In this country, where our ignorance of English con- 
temporaneous affairs is not so blissful as it might be, and we 
know that London is on the Thames, we have had an imperfect 
idea of the real strength and solidity involved in the character 
of Sydney Smith. Had he adopted a profession more conge- 
nial to the play of his peculiar abilities, instead of one which, 
but for the force of his propensity, would have modified them 
too much, or put them under a perpetual interdict ; had he 
been brought into directer and more visible contact with those 
social evils against which he battled his life long, instead of 
reaching sermons in St. Paul’s, or scattering his darts from the 
Scottish Olympus; had he been even on the strong side of 
litics and elevated to a position where his living voice could 
omen been heard, we should have seen where the lightnings 
flashed and where the bolts descended. We might have known 
him sooner, if not better. But asit was, his influence, though as 
surely felt, was insensibly absorbed into the English mind; his 
ameliorating ideas percolated gradually through the mass, and 
only now we begin to trace back certain effects and assign a 
share of the cause to one whom, perhaps, we had only known 
as the author of witty sayings. 

We had been apt to think of him as a very queer man both 
outwardly and mentally; that he probably wore a hat as 
remarkable as that which Lady Holland describes as belonging 
to that “ picturesque old man,” her grandfather, (whom she 
lovingly speaks of as vow clever, odd by nature, but still more 
so by design,) and that his other vestments matched the hat ; 
that his behavior was full of angularities, and that those who 

him would be likely to stare, and to cry out, “Ze 
ule! There Sydney Smith!”—that he was a Laurence 
Sterne, ora Swift redivivus, whose secular side was the 
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most notable, and who had small regard for clerical etiquette. 
Now and then a flash of his wit reached us, stretching like 
a long ray of undulating light from some brilliant star across 
the Atlantic. True genius must sweep in an eccentric orbit, 
regulated by no ordinary laws which have been deduced, 
but we do not find in these volumes that he was odd for the 
sake of oddity. If he invented a catapult when a half-starved 
boy at school, it was for the utilitarian purpose of capturing 
a stray turkey; or a cow-scratcher when he turned farmer, 
it was because cattle have no hands, while scratching is a great 
luxury; or a grotesque coach for his family to ride in, it was 
for the sake of comfort, and because he could not afford a 
better. Some years ago, however, the republication of his 
Reviews revealed his earnest intentions and drift, but we could 
not from these separate parts, arrange the mental — of 
the man. We remember to have been irresistibly attracted by 
the original way in which he waged war against all hoary 
abuses; to have been edified by his commentaries upon the 
game-laws, and the serious, comical way in which he set forth 
the evil tendencies of Methodism, and to have laughed without 
compunction at the expense of the Baptist missionaries. That 
savage repast — upon a New Zealand sideboard, composed 
of evangelical hearts, titbits mustarded with a ferocious appe- 
tite, and sandwiches of cold missionary, made us cachinnate 
heartily, in spite of ourselves, with a ghoul-like glee. We 
were over-dazzled by the method and mamner of his sharp wit. 
He had “such a way of putting things !” 

In after years came the picture of Mrs. Partington sweeping 
out the Atlantic Ocean from her door with a mop, which kept 
us in a good humor, until he suddenly drew in his scattered 
forces and launched them all in one scathing and unexpected 
invective against the insolvent Jonathan, who laughed dismally 
on the other side of his mouth. He cauterized the skin of the 
repudiating confederations to the very quick. As the Philadel- 
phia Quaker in Chestnut street read his morning newspaper 
containing the foreign news and the last letter of Sydney 
Smith, his hot roll fell from his hands, he was scandalized to 
find that honesty, the badge of all his tribe, should thus pub- 
licly be brought into disrepute in its very citadel; his placidity 
of face was ruffled, and he launched out the terrible and gram- 
matical anathema—*“ Friend Sydney, thee does not do us 
justice.” It is strange what prodigous effects can be produced 

y a few scratches of a pliant nib! From the bay of Fundy 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the broom-swept Atlantic to 
the Yellow Mississippi, there was a palpable sensation, a squirm 
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like that caused by a sudden puncture. The Press flamed with 
vindictive and vindicatory paragraphs, and Jonathan was as 
mad as a March hare. hatever may have been our impres- 
sions, we shall be enabled by this work to correct our reckon- 
ing, and by its admirable delineation, which, if it proceeded 
from duty, has done simple justice, to form an estimate which 
will be nearly true. Good biographies have been scarce, and, 
unfortunately, the stock of great men appears to be dwindling, 
which would make them necessary. The letters and scattered 
writings of noted persons have latterly been strung together by 
those on whom the duty devolved, with some little reference to 
dates, and some preliminary essay, with some few links and 
slovenly commentaries, the whole accomplished as something 
which the public would look for, but without particular merit 
of performance. So rare a conjunction can scarcely be ex- 
pected te occur again as that which presented to our view the 
great Johnson with his attendant Satellite, and caused them to 
converse together for so long a time over the immense gulf of 
contempt. 

We will add one word about the letters contained in the 
second volume. ‘These have been arranged and edited by Mrs. 
Austin without note or comment, yet with tact and delicacy, 
and they serve to fill up some chasms, to illustrate many traits, 
and enhance the value of the work. The principles by which 
she has been guided are such as she justly remarks, can alone 
—- the publication of private letters ; that they shall “ neither 

urt the living, injure the dead, nor impair the reputation of the 
writer.” Yet, in spite of her care, we conceive that there 
may be some few allusions remaining which might give a twinge 
of uneasiness, although they can inflict no serious hurt. The 
familiar correspondence of some noted men has no doubt been 

uaintly and cunningly devised with a view to ultimate pub- 
licity, but what a Janus-faced look would sincerity have if the 
seals still sticking to ordinary letters could be torn away, and 
they should be given in one batch to the world. For even if 
they were not rich like those of Horace Walpole in talk and 
scandal, they would need, like those, to be kept “in wood” a 
hundred years, before their sharpness would evaporate, when 
they would not set the tongue a wagging and only serve to 
enliven the ‘heart of man.’ These, however, are sincere and 
manly. We are thankful for the privilege of reading them, 
and that they have not been lost, destroyed, or without taking 
us on the way, transmitted to distant posterity. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771, of a 
family remarkable for their talents. From Southampton, where 
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he received the first rudiments of education, he was sent with 
his youngest brother to the foundation at Winchester, where he 
experienced that brutality of treatment which still clings to the 
English system, if boys are still “booked, fed, clothed,” and 
whipped at Dothboy’s Hall, if fagging has not gone into dis- 
use, and if treacle is not abolished. Such training may be a 
useful ordeal for the stout and brave like himself, but we 
uestion the morality of crushing the life out of weak infants. 
ere he manufactured ten thousand Latin verses, and his 
schoolfellows signed a round-robin refusing to try for the Col- 
lege prizes if the Smiths were allowed to contend for them any 
more, as they always gained them. Soon after quitting Win- 
chester he was sent to Mont Villiers, in Normandy, to perfect 
his knowledge of French, and here, for the sake of safety, it 
was thought necessary that he should enrol himself in one of 
the Jacobin Clubs as Le Citoyen Smit, Membre affilié au Club 
des Jacobins de Mont Villiers. His next remove was to New 
College, Oxford, where, by virtue of his proficiency at Win- 
chester, he was entitled to a scholarship, and afterwards to a 
fellowship. At this time his inclination would have led him to 
the bar, but yielding afterwards to his father’s wishes he was 
induced to enter the Church. We do not regard that in the 
light of a “ Profession,” and think its mission is far holier than 
to be used as a stepping-stone to places of worldly honor or 
promotion, but it would be unfair to estimate his character 
without making due allowance for the times during which he 
stepped upon the stage, for the opinions which so extensively 
prevailed, and for the mixed system of Church and State under 
which he grew up. It was impossible for one so situated to 
take no part in secular or political affairs, and the very desire to 
excel in the duties of his calling, would bear him inevitably 
towards a seat in the House of Lords. Behold him, then, at 
the start, an humble curate, a Shepherd in the midst of Salis- 
bury Plain. Full of animal spirits, thoroughly educated, the 
man who was fitted nearly above all to take delight in society 
and impart to it the highest charm, poverty stricken, without 
intercourse, without attrition, set down in the midst of a few 
hovels on a desolate moor, where he could see nothing between 
him and the horizon, and where once being overtaken at night 
by a snow-storm, he with difficulty found his way over the 
trackless place. Once a week the butcher came from the 
nearest town, and he sometimes was forced to dine on a few 
tatoes seasoned with a little catsup. At night he trimmed 
is solitary lamp and wrote his sermon for the poor people who 
attended his ministrations. But he lifted up his countenance 
with a cheerful alacrity. 
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We have often fancied a poor curate in a similar position 
with his head just peering above one of those high English 
desks, blocked in by one of Queen Anne’s immense Bibles, 
reading prayers in a nasal drawl, and having an almost menial 
look, as if he bowed in subservience to the Lord of the Manor, 
instead of to the Lord of Lords. Such was not Sydney Smith! 
His only relaxation at this time was to dine on Sunday with 
the Squire, Mr. Beach. He was a valuable Squire, and had no 
slight share in directing the subsequent fortunes of his agreea- 
ble guest. Sub tegmine fagi—under the sheltering protection 
of that Beach,—if he did not yet cultivate his talents, tenws 
avend, (as he translates it,) “ with a little oat-meal,” he at 
least began his career on a scanty revenue. 

With Mr. Beach’s sons he set out for a German University, 
but Germany was in commotion, and in stress of weather, by 
chance, or guided by some higher destiny, he put into Edin- 
burgh. It was an important man, put down in an important 
place, at an important time. This was in fact the starting- 
point of his fame. From this high eyrie he swept his eye 
about, surveyed the prospect, and aimed steadily at the goal. 
He never veered. e Scotch capital had attained to its most 
ay intellectual state. What London was in the time of 

ohnson, a little farther back, such was Edinburgh then; with 
the exception, perhaps, that the Scotch feasts were plainer. 
There was the same alliance of talent with high breeding. 
The dinners at “the Club” found their counterpart in those 
“ bad suppers” which he delights to recall, while elegant 
hospitality, which renewed its race of Thrales and Reynoldses, 
could gather at the same board a great conversationalist and 
great wit, a great metaphysician, a great historian, a great 
essayist, a great critic, a great novelist—and distinguished pro- 
fessional men without number—the very feast and nectar of 
the Gods! : 

Under such auspices commenced the Edinburgh Review, 
whose downright ability established it in favor at the very start, 
and which smacks of its old prestige, and comes out in its 
indigo-blue covers to this day. The principles on which it was 
to be conducted were settled between himself, Brougham, and 
Jeffrey in the eighth or ninth story of Buccleugh Place—a 
strong triumvirate which lasted for many years. There was a 
and flavor about the new Review which relieved it from 
the usual heaviness of such productions and commended it to 
the palate. Sydney’s wit gave small offense, and was directed 
more at things than persons. Jeffrey’s judgment was not tem- 
pered with mercy. He was unjustly and unnecessarily severe. 
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He could see no gems if they lay upon a heap of rubbish. He 
made war upon mediocrity, but he sometimes thought that he 
was only killing owls while he was “shooting Cherubim.” 
All the better for the Review. He tuned up the loose strings 
of Byron to concert pitch, but he caused the violets to grow on 
the bosom of Keats. There was a crisis in political affairs. 
The eyes of the world had been fixed on the bloody —- 
ade of the passions enacted in France, where the very dregs 
and sediments of society were stirred up, and as the Greek poet 
has it, “justice and all sacred things reversed.” The ideas of 
the Revolution were afloat. “The prevalent doctrines were 
that man was so benevolent as to wish only the happiness of 
his fellow creatures, so intellectual as to be able readily to dis- 
cover what was best, and so far above the power of temptation 
as never to be drawn by any allurements from the paths of 
virtue. Gratitude was said to be vice, marriage an improper 
restraint, law an imposition, and lawyers, aiders of fraud. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive the extensive influence which 
these visions had on Society.” There was a tremblant move- 
ment on the other side of the channel, a tendency in the diree- 
tion of reform, yet a timely dread that new ideas indulged 
would riot in extravagance, and that any attempt at recon- 
struction would result in chaos and ruin. Toryism carried it 
with a high hand. Arrogant power was exercised inconsistent 
with the spirit of the British Constitution and laws; there were 
intolerable delays in the course of justice; justice itself-was 
denied ; severities which were the offspring of rougher times 
had been transmitted and adhered to a blander civilization like 
unsightly knots ; social evils of a heinous character were per- 
mitted to exist without rebuke, and abuses had become so 
venerable as to receive a tacit respect. Against these the 
Edinburgh reviewers launched their bolts, and with such a rich 
field betore them had work enough for many years, and that 
their graduated ideas became useful to the world when the 
went abroad, is evident from the fact that without turmoil, 
without revolution, we have seen many of those vexations 
assuaged or done away by the coalition of sound argument, 
cutting sarcasm, keen wit, and common sense. 

In 1804, having in the meantime married Miss Pybus, Syd- 
ney Smith removed to London. Some mention is made of his 
struggling with poverty, and not until many years &fter was he 
blest with competence, and it was only toward the end of his 
life that he became rich. Great as his talents were, he was by 
no means on the high road to preferment, nor had the exercise 
of them in the Review ingratiated him much with the powers 
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which were. He was glad to accept the preachership of the 
Foundling Hospital at £50 per annum. He failed to obtain 
the use of a Chapel which had been offered to him on lease, 
being unable to get the necessary license from the Rector of 
the Parish, but he officiated as‘ morning preacher at Berkeley 
Chapel, in John street, Berkeley square. His fame spread far 
and wide, and soon filled the building to repletion. Dugald 
Stewart, after hearing him, exclaimed—“ those original and 
unexpected ideas gave me a thrilling sensation of sublimity 
never before awakened,”—and the Bishop of Norwich wrote— 
“the plainly showed he felt what he said and meant that others 
should feel too.” A course of Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
excited the audience to enthusiasm. All the streets and ave- 
nues which led to the building in which they were delivered, 
were blocked up by the concourse of carriages. “There was 
not sufficient room for the persons assembling, the lobbies were 
filled, and the doors into them from the lecture room were left 
open ; the steps leading into its area were all occupied, many 
persons to obtain seats came an hour before the time.” His 
social powers were keenly appreciated, and in their most active 
and vigorous play. He wasa welcome guest at Holland House, 
when Holland House was at the height of its glory; the 
Misses Berry, whose home had been the rendezvous of all 
which was elegant in letters from the days of Horace Walpole 
until now, and who still continued to draw around them the 
same circle of light to gild a beautiful and most protracted old 
age, blessed him with their smiles. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of “The Club,” which contained upon its books the names 
of Johnson, of Burke, of Reynolds and of Gibbon. At his 
own house he gave modest suppers weekly, at which were col- 
lected many men distinguished at the bench, at the bar, and in 
the Church, beside agreeable emigrants who had sought refuge 
from the commotions abroad. Thus, although poor, his pover- 
ty was not of such a kind as to “freeze the genial current of 
the soul :” if he could not rise to higher place he was respected 
and celebrated jn that which he enjoyed, and in the full flush 
of life and health, and buoyant spirits, he took no trouble on 
interest, although the King had said he was a “ very clever 
man, but would never be a Bishop.” 

In 1806 the Whigs came into a short-lived power. “ This 
ray of sunshine,” he says, “ was very cheering to one who 
had so long lived on the north side of the wall.” And now 
his friends at Holland House were determined to see what they 
could do for Sydney Smith, and never rested from their exer- 
tions until they had obtained from the Chancellor, Lord Erskine, 
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the living of Foston-le-Olay, in Yorkshire, for him. Shortly 
after this, appeared those master-pieces of ironical writing, 
Peter Plymley’s Letters, and produced a powerful effect. The 
secret of their authorship was well kept, although suspicion 
pointed with her long finger to one who combined a vast 
amount of wit and wisdom, who was then sunning himself and 
rusticating in a little village called Sunning, and said—Thou 
art the man. 

The Residence bill passed in 1808. ‘From the blameable 
se rane on the subject of the residence of the clergy, which 
had existed for so long a period in the Church, one-third of the 
parsonage houses in England had gone to decay ; and thus, by 
the effects of this bill, one generation of clergymen was com- 
pelled suddenly to atone for the accumulated sins of their pre- 
decessors, and to benefit their successors by building parsonage- 
houses out of their own private fortunes.” At Foston there 
had not been a resident clergyman for one hundred and fifty 
years. There were three hundred acres of glebe-land, of the 
stiffest clay, and no buildings at all. With small means, the 
expenses of removing a family to that remote place, and with 
no help but the privileges of borrowing a small sum from 
* Queen Anne’s Bounty,” the gift seemed almost to neutralize 
itself, and its acceptance for a while to be impracticable. 
Nevertheless, the new Rector resolved to struggle through. 
The Archbishop, who was informed of the difficulties of the 
case, was good enough to remove the compulsion of building, 
of which, however, the incumbent did not avail himself from 
a manly appreciation of duty. He therefore removed his 
family and cheerfully bade farewell to the delights of London, 
to which he did not return for residence until advanced in life. 
His position from the contrast with his late experience, must 
have been, if possible, more dreary than that of his first curacy 
in the middle of Salisbury plain. No more dinners in the ban- 
— room of Holland pm !—no more Berrys !—no more 
elegant companies composed of Savans, in the rarified air of 
refined society—no more lines of carriages drawn up in long 
array before the Church doors to listen to the young preacher, 
but a dwindled flock which had been given over to the dogs for 
a hundred years or more by the neglectful shepherds who will 
have to give an account of their stewardship. Yorkshire was 
not a desirable place for such a man to live in. Its dialect is’a 
rough, old, homespun English, which refuses to glide into the 
Attic of more modern times. Tota lingua Northumbrorum, 
maxime in Eboraco, ita stridet incondita. Eez zur. A com- 
mon man with a crooked stick would have served as well to 
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look after such a scrawny flock as Sydney Smith, who had 
been accustomed to tend merino sheep. Foston presented no 
inviting aspect; it was dull and level, and its tough clay 
would suck off a shoe or lock the wheels of a wagon against 
the tugging of the stoutest ox. The weather-cock of its Church 
pointed to no West End. Nobody was to be met on its hig - 
ways but some honest yeoman sunk in the midst of difficulty, 
or some ambulating Squeers with his switch in his hand. The 
pay A was a dismal hovel, composed of one room, looking on 
one side into a fowl-yard, and on the other into the Church- 
yard, or, supposing the fences of the latter to be broken down, 
into one joint-concern. O, Mother Church! O, venerable 
Society for the Propagation of ye Gospell in Foreign Parts! 
did it need a bill in Parliament to ten such things ¢ 
If such neglects had not existed, Wesley had not been born. 
Methodism would not have lifted up her voice like a pelican in 
the wilderness, nor have thumped her ten thousand cushions, 
as there is reason to fear that she now will do until the crack of 
doom. Into such a living the Rector was instituted. Others, 
however, as well educated, have suffered greater hardships than 
these, especially those missionaries of the Cross whose reguies- 
cat in pace was too often tattooed on the stomach of a cannibal, 
we Syd. op. et joc. de simul. re.,) or those who officiated in a 
ohawk parish, or even among the North American Colonies, 
whose inhabitants soon came to be confounded with the copper 
colored and painted aborigines. We do not mention these 
things in order to bewail his lot as a hard one, but to repre- 
sent it as it was. He knew as much of farming as he did of 
building, but with great energy he took both matters in hand. 
Those who will look into this charming book will find an 
amusing account of his troubles. He sat down in his “ think- 
ing chair” and concocted a plan which he called the “model of 
arsonage-houses.” By the aid of his four oxen, “Tug and 
ug, Hawl and Crawl,” he drew the timbers, and “in nine 
months after laying the corner-stone, issued forth at midnight 
with a lantern to meet the last cart with the cook and the cai, 
which had stuck in the mud, and fairly established them in the 
new quarters.” Architecturally, the house which he had thus 
built was said to be an ugly affair, but abounded in ingenious 
devices to promote true comfort, as was no doubt discovered 
by those who came after him when he waxed fat in his pre- 
bendal stall. We refer to the book for an account of his farm- 
ing operations, of his telescope, of his rheumatic armor, of his 
cow-scratcher, of his domestics, of his horse “ Calamity,” and 
of his family coach, on the panel of which was inscribed the 
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motto—Fuaber mee fortune. How lonely the place was may be 
gathered from the fact that one Sunday, as “ was about to 
enter the Church, there was a general rush of the clerk, the 
sexton, the Church-wardens, and principal farmers after him, 
who, with agitated countenances, exclaimed—* Please your 
honor, a coach! a coach!” “ Well, my good friends,” he re- 
plied, “stand firm, never mind, even though there should be a 
coach, it will do us no harm; let us see.” Lord and Lady 
Carlisle, who had come to visit him in a coach and four, were 
arrested in a field by the melancholy mud of Foston-le-Clay, 
and were obliged to hang out signals of distress. On another 
occasion, in the winter, at six died in the evening, the family 
were assembled around a blazing tire waiting for dinner. “The 
weather had been unusually severe, and the roads were so filled 
by drifts of snow, that they were considered quite impassable. 
Suddenly a tremendous peal was heard of the bell. All started 
at the unwonted sound. Bunch rushed to the door and pre- 
sently entered the room breathless, exclaiming, ‘ Please, Sir, 
Lord and Lady Mackinerush is com’d in a coach-and-four, and 
wants to stay with you, but they can’t get up tothe front door.’” 

Sticking in the mud was a common occurrence at Foston-le- 
Clay. Nevertheless, though suffering from a deficient income, 
often burying his head in is hands in sad perplexity over his 
accounts, denying himself all luxuries except that of making 
other people happy, unable to buy books, and for one season, 
when the Seovent was spoiled, actually wanting suitable bread, 
he lived in contentment for many years, and was a perfect 
model of that Christian grace. From his knowledge of medi- 
cine he was employed as a physician, and it having been dis- 
covered that “Master Smith” had a goodly stock of common 
sense he was elected a magistrate. In the meantime, he con- 
tinued to contribute to the Edinburgh Review, and wrote and 
spoke in favor of toleration, and parlimentary reform, and 
against the laws disqualifying Roman Catholics. He made 
frequent visits to Edinburgh and London, where “the rush of 
invitations and struggle for his society would have been quite 
enough to turn any head less strong than his. Many weeks 
before he set off invitations used to come down into the country, 
but in the midst of all this dissipation and popularity he never 
forgot his home and family.” 

n 1828, Lord Lyndhurst, though differing from him in poli- 
tics and against the wishes of his party, had the magnanimity 
to bestow on him a stall then vacant at Bristol, where he first 
preached on the 5th of November, before the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, the Cathedral being filled to suffocation, his celebra- 
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ted sermon on Toleration, making use of at the end, the beauti- 
ful apologue from Jeremy Taylor, “ As Abraham was sitting 
at the door of his tent,” &c. His promotion in the Church was 
a step which added very materially to his happiness. It in- 
creased his sphere and removed the incubus of poverty. His 
gratification was however damped by the death of his eldest 
son, the first sorrow of his life. He exchanged Foston for the 
much smaller but more beautifully situated living of Combe | 
Florey, near Taunton. As a dignitary of the Church he now 
thought it becoming to put his name to what he should after- 
ward write ; he therefore withdrew from the Edinburgh Review. 
His popularity increased at Bristol, though he preached many 
unpalatable doctrines, and showed himself to be a man of busi- 
ness by the minuteness with which he investigated all the affairs 
of the Cathedral and Chapter. In a few years after, Lord 
Grey appointed him to a prebendal stall at St. Paul’s, in ex- 
change for the one which he held at Bristol. Thus promotion 
came at last, though not of that kind which he confesses at one 
period of his life to have ardently desired, and the King’s 
remark held true, that he would never be a Bishop. With 
reference to this subject his daughter writes warmly: “I know 
he felt deeply to the hour of his death that those by whose side 
he had fought for fifty years so bravely and so honestly in their 
adversity, and with the most unblemished reputation as a cler- 
gyman, should in their prosperity never have offered him that 
which they were bestowing on many, only known at that time, 
according to public report, (whatever merits they may havesince 
evinced,) for their mediocrity or unpopularity.” At this period 
began his contest with the Ecclesiastical Commission, which 
lasted nearly four years, and was carried on principally in a 
series of letters addressed to Archdeacon Singleton. By the 
death of his youngest brother he now became rich. In the 
year 1843, he sent a petition to the American Congress for pay- 
ment of the debt due to England by the repudiating States. 
He died on Feb, 22, 1845, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

The above are the principal incidents in the career of one 
who was too practical to seek for romance, who was involved 
in no turmoil, but was the very centre of a peaceful and quiet 
revolution. With the exception of one or two brief visits to 
Germany and the French Capital, he stayed at home engaged 
in private or official duties. Social life, and its amenities, if 
he could have them, if not, the buoyancy of his own spirit, 
afforded him all that he craved of that stimulus which many 
seek in the excitement of travel, in the vapid fashions, or mere 
amusements of the world. And now, having read this charm- 
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ing book, in which the components of his character are so well 
blended, we hardly know how to retrace our steps and attempt 
the difficult work of analysis. We would estimate him in the 
same large and liberal spirit by which he judged others, al- 
though we dissent from some of his opinions, and from some 
of his principles. For instance, that “no man should be sub- 
jected to civil incapacities on account of religious opinions,” 
we do not, in its full extent, admit. That no man should be 
subjected to persecution for religious opinions is a sentiment 
worthy of all the eloquent eulogium which he pronounces on 
the first.* 

On the subject of Catholic Emancipation we concur in the 
spirit of his large and enlightened views. But we think that 
it was going too far, that it was inconsistent with right ideas of 
justice to the Constitution of the British Church and British 
realin, that it was pouring in at the spigot and letting out at 
the bung, to pay and strengthen a power which was the deadly 
enemy of that very toleration for which he so manfully fought. 
As a Clergyman of the.Church, Sydney Smith belonged theo- 
retically to no school which would be ea ase then or now. 
That portion who modestly style themselves “ evangelical,” 
would not claim him, for he hated their intolerance and their 
bigotry, as much as that of Rome; he disliked their atro-bilious 
complexions and bad tempers, and he was disgusted with their 
cant. 

When the new movement came up, he set his face against 
the Medieval tastes which were cultivated at Oxford, and 
wrote to a friend—* I have not yet discovered of what death I 

_ am to die, but I rather believe that I shall be burnt alive by 
the Puseyites.” The Church was in its most apathetic state, 
but he belonged neither to the irreligious, the non-residents, nor 
the sluggards. Too many then were affected by the contagion 
of the times. There were those who prepared themselves 
academically for Holy Orders on purpose to take advantage of 
family connections, to be made ehgible to the gifts and bene- 
fices of the Church. Having obtained their livings they re- 





* “From the principles of this system, from the cruelty of these laws, I turn 
and turn with the homage of my whole heart, to the memorable proclamation 
which the monarch of these realms has lately made to his dominions of Hano- 
ver, ‘that no man should be subjected to civil incapacities on account of his 
religious opinions.’ This sentiment, in the mouth of a king, deserves more 
than all glories and all victories, the notice of the historian who is destined to 
tell to future ages the deeds of the English people. I hope he will lavish on 
it every gem which glitters in the cabinet of genius; and so uphold it to the 
world that it will be remembered when Waterloo is forgotten, and when the 
fall of Paris is blotted out from the memory of man.”—Memoir, vol. I, p. 183. 
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lapsed at once into the laic ranks. They spent their time in 
gay capitals, and sent their deputies with a stingy allowance 
to starve upon potatoes ‘seasoned with a little catsup.” Hence 
the humélity was supplanted by the humiliation of the Curate. 
The boldness which becomes a Clergyman and a man could 


not exist in such a starved-out set. e incumbents who re- 
mained, frequently indulged in a latitudinarian hilarity of life 
and manners. ey shot and rode with as much zest as the 


Squire or the Lord, betted in the pit, swept the stakes at the 
table, were after the red-coated gentry, and ‘in at the death.’ 
Sometimes when the Parish Clergyman was preaching his af- 
ternoon sermon on the Sunday to a few drowsy hearers, his 
groom and horse and dogs were at the door, to convey him to 
some distant shire, to be ready at the break of day, as soon as 
the shooting season began. 

Sydney Smith belonged to none of these. He really cared 
for none of these things. In his earliest childhood his mother 
speaks of him and his brothers, as “ neglecting games, seizing 
every hour of leisure for study, and often lying on the floor 
stretched over their books, discussing with loud voice and most 
vehement gesticulation every point which arose ;” contending 
together “like young athletes, as if life and death hung on the 
issue.” Those make a great mistake who consider him as a 
mere joker. He published his Reviews to show that such an 
impression was ili-founded; but the tenor of his life will ac- 
complish the object better still. There seldom lived a more 
earnest man, or one who more conscientiously did the work 
which he set his hand to with all his might. The way in 
which he did it might not accord with the views of others as 
conscientious as himself. There seldom lived a man who 
mixed so gayly in the world, who was yet so really above its 
spirit, or so incorruptible amidst its seductions. His wit, we 
confess, seems a little grotesque and anomalous.in a dignitary 
of the Church, but he sttended to his parochial ministrations 
with care and with affection, and was exemplary in his relations. 

In addition to the charge of their spiritual concerns, by his 
skill in medicine, he healed their bodies, and in open Court he 
en ate the cause of the poor and needy. He was more re- 
igious than pious. He had not the fervor of some people, but 
he had more principle. The sublime doctrines of Christianity 
he believed and inculcated, and its practical precepts he in- 
stilled with great force and beauty. “A distinction is often 
set up,” he remarks in his Essay on Preaching, “between moral 
and religious subjects of discourse, as if every moral subject 
must not necessarily be a Christian subject. If Christianity 
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concern itself with our present as well as our future happiness, 
how can any virtue, or the doctrine which inculcates it, be 
considered as foreign to our sacred religion?” This is truth, 
and perhaps often lost sight of in the worrying contentions 
about vexed questions. We have not the least doubt that if 
the parable of the Good Samaritan were diluted into a modern 
sermon teaching exactly the same lesson, but without the 
charm of the tale, it would not be considerec evangelical, and 
it would be said of the man who pronounced it that “ he would 
never convert a soul.” 

Of the effect of his preaching we can only judge from the 
testimony of those who heard it. Mrs. Austin writes, “I must 
confess that I went to hear Mr. Smith preach with some 
misgiving, as to the effect which that well-known face and 
voice, ever associated with wit, might have upon me even in 
the sacred place. Never were misgivings more quickly and 
entirely dissipated. The moment he appeared in the pulpit, all 
the weight of his duty, all the authority of his office, were 
written on his countenance; and, without a particle of affec- 
tation, (of which he was incapable,) his whole demeanor bespoke 
the gravity of his purpose. Perhaps, indeed, it was the more 
striking to one who had till then only seen him delighting so- 
ciety by his gay and overflowing wit. As soon as he began to 
speak, the whole choir upon which I looked down, exhibited 
one mass of upraised, attentive, thoughtful faces. It seemed 
as if his deep, earnest tones were caught with silent eagerness ; 
and I could not but feel that the perfect good sense, the ex- 

ansive benevolence, the plain exposition of Christian duty, 
which fell from his lips, found a soil well fitted to receive it. 
I remember no religious service which ever appeared to me 
more solemn, more impressive, or more calculated to bear its 
appropriate fruit—the subjugation of fierce and restless pas- 
sions, and the culture of a just, humane and Christian tem- 

er.” 
7 In a secular point, considering his moral and mental endow- 
ments, Sydney Smith was the man of an age, and stood boldly 
carved, and in strong relief, in the Pantheon of worthies. Jm- 
primis, he had uncommon common sense. ‘The first salutation 
which he received when he went to settle down in Yorkshire, 
was from the Clerk of the Parish, an old man, eighty years 
of age, whose face was shrewd, but seamed wit Tuitows. 
“‘ Master Smith,” he said, as he struck his crutch stick in the 
ground, “it often stroikes moy moind that people as comes 
frae London is such fools, but”—giving him a nudge with his 
stick—‘ you, I see, are no fool.” What he says of Macintosh, 
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in a letter to Francis Jeffrey, is a pretty clear index of his own 
mind. “I never saw so theoretical a head which contained so 
much practical understanding. He has always tried his | 
found moral speculations by the experience of life. He does 
not wish for the dest in politics or morals, but for the best 
which can be attained; and what that is he seems to know 
well. Now what I object toScotch Philosophers in general is, 
that they reason upon man as they would on a divinity; they 
pursue truth, without caring if it be wseful truth. ey are 
more fond of disputing on mind and matter, than on anything 
which can have a reference to the real world, inhabited by 
real men, women and children; a philosopher that descends to 
the present state of things is debased in their estimation.” 
So we find that he himself, in the midst of the wild theories 
and universal panic, caused by the French Revolution, “neither 
dazzled by visions of impracticable good, nor alarmed by shad- 
ows of imaginary evil, seized upon those principles of which 
he was through life the dauntless and inflexible advocate.” 
He had a marvelous tact of reaching the gist of the matter. 
He drew out the skulking subject by the neck and shoulders, 
from where it lay concealed among the thick leaves of disqui- 
sition, and presented it to the commonest apprehension so clear- 
ly that it “stuck right out.” Abuse of whatever kind was 
sure to go down under such tremendous licks, such whacking 
and croaking knocks upon the ‘ nob’ as he dealt it. He never 
meddled with that which was “ past praying for,” nor did he 
permit his brain to be crazed by dreams of Quixotic philan- 
throphy, but went upon the forays of a practical chivalry, and 
attacked no giants who had not a vulnerable point. ere 
the enemy was at a distance, he reached it by the swift arrows 
of his wit. 
Nobody since the days of Franklin has so wielded the facult 

of common sense for the common good. Some of Franklin’s 
saws we think (much as we admire him) are absolutely vieious, 
and others well calculated to breed stinginess. A man who is 
over-careful with his money, will never be large in ,anything 
else. We do not like his “take care of the penny” maxims. 
Economy is bred in the bones, and seldom taught. Leave it 
alone. yal need to be liberalized both in thought and deed. 
There was no question which concerned the public weal for 
the half century or more, during which 8 oa Smith em- 
ployed his vivacious pen, upon which he did not bring this 
greet faculty of common sense to bear, shedding upon it a new 
ight by the appositeness of his remarks. Speaking of Educa- 
tion he says, “‘ Never teach false morality. How exquisitely 
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absurd to tell girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use! 
Beauty is of value. Her whole prospects and happiness in life 
may often depend upon a new gown or a becoming bonnet, 
and, if she has five grains of common sense, she will find this 
out. The great thing is to teach her their just value, and that 
there must be something better under the bonnet than a pretty 
face, for real happiness. But never sacrifice truth.” 

In one of his letters to Jeffrey he writes, “Living a great 
deal alone (as I now do) will, I believe, correct me of my faults, 
for a man can do without his own approbation in much society, 
but he must make great exertions to gain it when alone; with- 
out it, I am convinced solitude is not to be endured.” “ When 
you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to exertion, instead 
of mortifying your pride. Set about lessening those defects 
which expose you to neglect, and improve those excellencies 
which command attention and respect.” 

“Fallacy I1—Because I have gone through it, my son shall 

0 through it also.” 

“ Fallacy Il.—I have said I will do it, and I wild do it. I 
will stick to my word.” 

But Sydney Smith was known for his wit at a time when he 
was not so well known for that which will stand him more in- 
stead. He thinks he owed somewhat of his constitutional 
gayety to an infusion of Fren¢h blood, as he certainly pos- 
sessed that enviable disposition which is happy under all cir- 
cumstances, and adapts itself to any fortune. This was farther 
increased by a sound mind in a sound body, as well as by 
conviction and religious determination. So, indeed, he was 
never out of the vein, but at the age of seventy-four was enabled 
to write that he was on the whole a happy man, that he had: 
found the world an entertaining world, and was thankful to 
Providence for the part allotted to him in it. Although his 
humor sometimes flowed in excess, and might be deemed ex- 
travagant, yet the quality was healthful and perennial, and not 
pumped up. Newton has declared that “wit is the Devil’s 
Inspiration.” Oh, fudge! fudge! It is the gift of God. It is 
lamentable that so good a man should have uttered so foolish 
a speech. 

a Clerical attribute, we think it might be even used 
to advantage, but as Sydney remarks, “there is very little 
mother wit in the world, but a great deal of Clergy.” We 
cannot assent to the teetotal doctrine. We think the strongest 
and most sensible argument is from the abuse for the use. 
But we admit that it is a very hazardous inheritance, and the 
more so, as it is possessed in its keenest and subtlest power. 
VOL. IX.—NO. I. 3 
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In the equilibrium of character, the excess of it will often cor- 
respond with the defect of that which is less brilliant, but of 
greater value. Alas! how often do those who possess the 
glowing graces which delight society, sink surely down, as 
these decay, beneath the level of contempt; and from our 
reading and from experience, too, we have been compelled to 
associate them too frequently with a gay profligacy and un- 
— living. Darkness and melancholy brood over the 
anqueting rooms, where only wits and worldlings met to- 
gether, and took “no note of time.” The feast is over, the 
ights are gone, its memories fled, the song, the sally, and the 
loud applause come back no more. The flashes whieh illu- 
mined it were but the phosphoric brilliance which hovers over 
decay. 

rte Smith has often been compared to Swift, but his 
daughter takes an honest pride in pointing out one difference 
in her father’s writings, that “there is not a single line in them 
that might not be placed before the purity of youth, or that is 
unfit for the eye of a woman; that he has exercised his powers 
to the utmost, without ever sullying his pages with impurities, 
or degrading his talents and profession by irreligion.” And it 
is true that he has exercised his faculty most nobly. It was 
directed against abuses which had steadily refused to correct 
themselves, and which other methods had failed to reach. 
His conversational powers were exceedingly brilliant, yet in 
personal intercourse he seldom inflicted by any witticism a 
sting. His very frivolity was hardly frivolous. Even when 
his unequaled spirits broke out into the most fantastic fancies, 
ludicrous images, and strange similitudes, considering the point 
at issue, and the direction in which they told, they had their 
value. ‘ 

How different, yet how alike, were Sydney Smith and 
Doctor Johnson! or were both great talkers, but the latter 
was overbearing and dogmatic, and gave offense. Each had 
the same stmmary method of execution and despatch, the 
same integrity of heart and —- One was a benevolent 
and uncompromising Whig, the other a kind-hearted and savage 
Tory. One had a perpetual sycophant at his elbow, but the 
other would not tolerate one in the whole realm. Sydney, 
true to his liberal instincts, saw something to admire in his 
neighbors across the channel, but the Doctor, full blooded 
Briton that he was, despised the frog eaters. Graculus esu- 
viens tbit in calum. Sydney had a little prejudice against 
Scott, Johnson a good many against Scotland. “Scotland!” 
said he, in one of his furious onslaughts, “ Scotland is a miser- 
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able country ;” and, forgetting the good breakfasts which he ate 
there, he began to rail against its oatmeal and scrub oaks, until 
the old gentleman whom he addressed boiled over with indig- 
nation. ‘“ How dare you call it a miserable country? God 
made Scotland.” “God made h—, Sir.” How rude, if not 
profane, was this for the good Doctor! How brutal! See how 
differently Sydney sonaheb off the little peculiarities of the 
Seotch, by a picturesque and witty description. He knew 
them. He had not made a hasty tour to write in sesqui- 
pedalian phrases about Iona and then; about the gaunt and 
solemn promontories of the Orkneys and the Hebrides. He 
had seen the Scotch, and respected their feelings. He kindly 
used a weapon which would hurt them least, because they are 
invulnerable to a joke. ‘ With a little oatmeal for food, and 
with a little sulphur for friction, holding his Bible in the one 
hand, and his Calvinistic Creed in the other, Sawney scampers 
away over the flinty hills to sing his own Psalm out of tune 
amid the imposing melancholy of the tallest thistles.” That 
must be a poor country indeed, and those inhabitants thin- 
skinned, whose wrath would be excited by a jocosity like the 
above. /?isuwm teneatis amici! No one who loved the bag- 
pipes would surely be offended at this delicate allusion to the 
Caledonian violin. 

But it is for the sterling qualities of his heart, even more 
than for the endowments of his intellect, that Sydney Smith 
will live in the memory of men. He professed to have, and 
he had, a passionate love of justice and humanity and common 
sense. Speaking of justice, he beautifully says: “Truth is its 
handmaid, freedom is its child, peace its companion, safety 
walks in its steps, victory follows in its train; it is the brightest 
emanation from the Gospel, it is the greatest attribute of God. 
It is that centre round which human motives and passions turn ; 
and justice, sitting on high, sees genius and power and wealth 
and birth revolving round her throne, and teaches their paths, 
and marks out their orbits, and warns with a loud voice, and 
rules with a strong hand, and carries order and discipline into 
a world which but for her would be a wild waste of passions.” 
His life was one of remarkable consistence throughout. His 
was an éncorrupta fides—an unimpeachable fidelity. Nor to 
any can the words of the Classic poet more deservedly apply: 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus et instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 
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If, as a high dignitary of the Church, ard one who confess- 
edly ~ n- to the most solemn and responsible position in it, 
it may be alleged that he ought somewhat to have restrained 
his exuberance, to have dammed up his nature, and to have pre- 
vented his flowering shrubs from climbing over the wall, he set 
a proud example in some of the highest moral qualities which 
can adorn a Christian or a man. He rave all which he had to 
the cause of that humanity which he loved, without the hope 
or prospect of reward. Living in the very atmosphere where 
the greatest subservience is paid to rank, and in an age which 
was peculiarly corrupt, he contracted no depravity from mias- 
ma, and continued sound to the core. With the shining talents 
which were his, he might have crooked his supple joints, and 
reached at once the pinnacle of fame. He walk erect and 
manly in the humble vale. Poor, and without the prestige of 
rank, he raised his head above the Lords temporal and spirit- 
ual, and thundered truth into their ears. He never veered 
from duty for the sake of favor, nor sacrificed one principle for 
selfish aggrandizement, nor yielded conviction to prejudice, 
nor slaved himself in the trammels of party. He made no use 
of flattery, nor yielded to its seductions. te had better arrows 
in his quiver. He tore the mask from the face of hypocrisy, 
and was above disguise and petty meanness. He fought with 
the minority when he had everything to lose, and sometimes 
opposed the Whigs in power when he had everything to gain. 

ere is something sublime in the moral courage which 
drove him into the very teeth of Government, and caused him 
to stand almost alone against the guards of the palace, bearing 
down with a strong sense against the deep foundations of error, 
and flashing against the castellated battlements of existing 
power. But he placed at the same time his back against the 
pressure of popular frenzy, and chimed in with no watchword 
of the mob. And it is like turning from a battle field to gaze 
upon some quiet and softly tinted picture, when we follow this 
great man into the blandishments of social circles, and the de- 
lights of his little family, giving “the oil of joy for mourning, 
and the garments of praise for the spirit of tar in ;” to see 


him rise up with alacrity of a morning, and sit down at his 
own table, “feeling,” as he would say, “refreshed like a giant 
to run his course ;” or when, upon a summer's day, he would 
fling himself into his great chair and cry out, “I feel like a 
bridegroom in the honeymoon ; thank God for Combe Florey ; 
Diana, glorify the room, throw open the windows, let in the 
blessed { 


ight ;” or when upon a Christmas festival he returned 
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from the sublime. duties of the morning, he took his seat 
among the festive group, diffusing all around him that happi- 
ness, in a grateful sense of which “he thanked God that He 
had made him merry. It was a better gift than much wheat 
and bean land with a doleful heart.” Did space permit we 
should be glad to trace the course of his writings, in which 
he battled so manfully for justice to men, and for justice and 
toleration towards women. It has been remarked that “ there 
is no youth in his writings;” it might have been said with 
equal propriety, that they show no age, no decrepitude. 

In Bast Sa we cannot refrain from quoting a passage by 
Mrs. Austin: “ High as Sydney Smith’s reputation stood dur- 
ing his life, it has unquestionably risen since his death. If not 
more wide-spread, it is more just, and more worthy of his 
great moral and intellectual qualities. Still more perfect jus- 
tice will doubtless be rendered to him by posterity. Admira- 
tion of his wit will become subordinate, as it ought to be, to 
respect for the one ee. to which it was applied, and for the 
good sense by which it was guided.” 
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Arr. IIL—DR. HENRY’S’ TRANSLATION OF COUSIN’S PSY- 
CHOLOGY, 


Elements of Psychology: included in a Critical Examination 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, and in 
Additional Pieces. By Victor Covstn. Translated from 
the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Carzs 8. 
Henry, D. D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according 
to the Author’s last corrections. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney, 321 Broadway, (Successors of Mark H. Newman 
& Co.) Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 111 Lake Street. 
Buffalo: Phinney & Co. 1856. Large 12mo. pp. 568. 


We suppose there is no doubt, at the present day, in the 
mind of any person who is at all competent to form any opin- 
ion upon the subject, that Cousin is to be the great name in the 
history of Philosophy for the first half of the present century. 
What the second half may bring forth, no one can, as yet, say. 
Nor would we cast so much of a slur upon those energetic 
thinkers and aspiring geniuses whom we have amongst us, as 
would be implied in the intimation of a belief that we have 
not now amongst us, and even amongst the names which are 
not altogether unknown to fame, some one who may rise to be 
even a more conspicuous light than the great French Philoso- 
pher himself. e are placed in a peculiar position, and are 
surrounded by circumstances which stimulate the mind to its 
most intense activity. And if we are not to produce a mind 
who shall recast the whole cycle of metaphysical science anew, 
we certainly have a people who look into the great problems of 
ager 8 as no other people ever did, and whose minds must 

supplied with the best literature and guided by the best 
thinking that_we can command, or an abyss of infidelity, moral 
corruption and anarchy, such as the world never yet saw, is 
before us as our inevitable doom. 

Whatever we may think of Cousin’s Method, or of his Sys- 
tem, or as a result of his Method—whether we adopt his theory 
or reject it—whether we admire his style or consider his books 
to be (as some among us profess to regard them) among the 
most dangerous and powerful means of corruption,—it has 
come to be a fact about which, as a fact, we need waste no time 
or energy in disputations; that the writings of Cousin have a 
power to charm and to work their way into a wide circulation, 
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seize hold of, and control the minds of readers,—especially 
young readers, that no writings which deserve to be dignified 
with the name of Philosophy—ever before possessed. The fact 
that the work cited at the head of this Article has attained 
its fourth edition in the translation, besides all the copies 
which are bought and sold in the original French, is sufficient 
ywroot of its circulation. Nor is this the only proof. What 

r. Henry says in the Preface to his Second Edition, as the 
result of his own experience as a teacher, has been confirmed, 
we doubt not, by the experience of every one who has used any 
of Cousin’s aon te as text-books. Speaking of himself in the 
third person, the Doctor says he had occasion to learn, too, in his 
own experience as a teacher, that none of the books ordinarily 
put into the hands of students, in their philosophical course, 
was studied with so lively an interest, or with so much profit, as 
this. Others may differ from the translator of the work re- 
ferred to, in the estimate of the “profit” derived from Cousin’s 
Review of Locke’s Essay, but there can be no difference of 
opinion, we apprehend, as to the interest which this work 
always excites in the minds of those who study it. 

The volume named at the head of our Article is made up 
chiefly of the third volume of the second series of Cousin’s 
Lectures in the course of the History of Modern Philosophy. 
“This course,” says Morr, the Author of “the History of 
Modern Philosophy,” will, in all probability, be ever the most 
popular of his (Cousin’s) writings; the distinct classification it 
makes of systems ; the brief yet intelligible glimpses it affords 
into the interior of almost every school, whether ancient or 
modern, together with the detailed analysis of Locke, in which 
is said almost all that ever need be said about that Essay 
on the Human Understanding, in a word, the singular union of 
the most sober criticisms of the Psychological school, with oeca- 
sional flights into the higher regions of metaphysical analysis, 
all coneur to secure for the course of 1829, an interest and 
value peculiarly its own.”* And the same writer adds, “ Of all 
nations in the world, the French are among the greatest 
masters of prose; and of all their prose writers, scarcely any 
one can be said to excel Cousin in power of expression and 
perfect finish of style.” 

As early as 1829, Sir William Hamilton, who will hold a 
place doubtless next to that of Cousin in the History of Phi- 
josophy, expresses his opinion of Cousin and his works in the 
following terms : 





* Edinburgh Review, April, 1851, p. 228. 
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* Condemned to silence during the reign of Jesuit ascenden- 
cy, M. Cousin, after eight years of honorable retirement, not 
exempt from persecution, had again ascended the Chair of 
Philosophy, and the splendor with which he recommenced his 
academical career more than justified the expectation which 
his recent celebrity as a writer, and the memory of his earlier 
productions had inspired. Two thousand auditors listened, all 
with admiration, many with enthusiasm, to the eloquent expo- 
sition of doctrine intelligible only to the few ; and the oral dis- 
cussion of philosophy awakened in Paris and in France an in- 
terest unexampled gince the days of Abelard. The daily jour- 
nals found it necessary to gratify, by their earlier summaries, 
the impatient curiosity of the public; and the lectures them- 
selves, taken in short-hand and corrected by the professor, 
propagated weekly the influence of his instruction to the re- 
motest provinces of the kingdom. ..... M. Cousin is the 
apostle of Rationalism in France, and we are willing to admit 
that the doctrine could not have obtained a more eloquent or 
devoted advocate. For philosophy he has suffered; to her 
ministry he has consecrated himself—devoted, without reserve, 
his life and labors. Nor has he approached the sanctuary with 
unwashed hands. The editor of Proclus and Descartes, the 
translator and interpreter of Plato, and the promised expositor 
of Kant, will not be accused of partiality in the choice of his 

ursuits; while his two works, under the title of ‘ Philosophical 

ragments,’ bear ample evidence to the learning, elegance, 
and distinguished ability of their author. Zaking him all in 
all, in France M. Cousin stands alone ; nor can we contemplate 
his character and accomplishments without the sincerest admi- 
ration, even while we dissent from the most prominent princi- 
ple of his philosophy.” 

And again, in 1852, Sir William, speaking of his article in 
1829, from which we have just quoted, says, ‘ Moreover, I was 
still further disinclined to the undertaking, because it would 
behoove me to come forward in overt opposition to a certain 
theory, which, however powerfully advocated, I felt altogether 
unable to admit; while its author, M. Ceusin, was a philoso- 
pher for whose genius and character I already had the warmest 
admuration—an admiration which every succeeding year has 
only augmented, justified, and confirmed. Nor, in saying this, 
need I make any reservation. For I admire even where I dis- 
sent ; and were Af. Cousin’s speculations on the absolute utterly 
abolished, to him would still remain the honor of doing more 
himself, and of contributing more to what has been done by 
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others, in the furtherance of an enlightened philosophy, than any 
other living individual in France—I mi. he say mn Europe.” 

And we cannot forbear to add Dr. Henry’s remark, and (if 
the Doctor’s modesty will pardon us for it) point to the Doctor 
himself, as offering one more example “of a noble and useful 
Lesson,” illustrating hisown words. “Thisisnoble! And itis 
a noble spectacle to see two such men, preéminent above all 
other men of the age for philosophical learning and ability, 
thus illustrating the beautiful utterance with which Cousin con- 
cludes his criticism of Locke: ‘The true Muse of History’— 
the critical history of philosophy—‘is not Hatred but Love.’” 

We have accumulated these testimonies to show, that if there 
is yet remaining anywhere in the minds of any persons, a be- 
liet that by condemning, ridiculing, and scofling at Cousin’s 
works, we can get rid of the evil, that they may be supposed 
to do, the expectation is an idle one; the Lectures have been 
delivered ; they have been published ; they have been transla- 
ted; they will be supplied by the Press as fast, and in as great 
numbers as they are called for ; and they have a charm of style ; 
a power of fascinating. which no writings on Philosophy ever 
before possessed, and which no writer of the present age can 
expect to surpass or hope to equal. These things, we say, with 
reference to the worst possible view that can be taken of the 
works of Cousin, and the labor of the American translator in 
bringing this, which is beyond all peradventure the most 
valuable and the most interesting of Cousin’s writings, before 
the public. 

In this view of the case, it is undoubtedly better that the 
work should be introduced with such notes and comments as 
may serve to counteract its evil effects, if it is likely to be pro- 
ductive of any. Let it be used in our Colleges under the guid- 
ance of a Professor who is competent to point out its errors and 
refute them, (and if he is not competent to such a task he is 
not fit for his place,) and we shall put those young men beyond 
the danger of being misled by him for the whole of the rest of 
their lives. And not only so, we may thus convert them into 
champions of the truth, and able and ready to defend it, having 
already tried its strength and found the weak points of the 
adversary. It will never answer to infer from the fact, that a 
book is used as a text-book, that therefore all the views and 
opinions of its author are adopted. In any department of 

etaphysical and of Theological Science, too, it is often the 
most successful way of teaching any system, and especially if it 
be the true system, to use the best exposition and defense of 
any false system against which we may design to guard his 
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pupils, noting its statements, pointing out their error and their 
sophistry—as we examine in detail, and one after another the 
points and positions by which they are sustained. But even 
when the policy here indicated is not carried to the extent 
spoken of—something of the kind is always necessary in the 

epartment of Speculative Philosophy. No book can any- 
where be found that will not require from the Teacher, com- 
ments and corrections. On this point, there eve a few words of 
Dr. Henry’s, in the Preface to the present Edition of these 
Lectures of Cousin’s, which are worth all the labor that the 
volume has cost him : 

“In regard to the use of this work in instruction: the method 
of instruction by merely formal lectures is unsuited to the un- 
dergraduate course in our Colleges. Books are therefore put 
into the hands of the student to read, which are called text- 
books—a term which specially implies that they are to be 
made the basis of instruction by the professor. Many years’ 
experience has established in me the conviction that no text- 
book in the hands of our young students is good for much, if 
for anything, without thorough instruction—earnest familiar 
exposition on the part of a competent professor, who is master 
of the whole subject, as well as acquainted with what this or 
that particular text-book says; and, with such instruction, al- 
most any text-book is good enough. 

“The student who attends on a philosophical course, attends 
to very little purpose if that instruction amounts to nothing 
but a cued examination, and a dry repetition of what 
he remembers of a text-book. It is a dead mechanical affair, 
with little clear insight and comprehension of the subject, and 
consequently little of that peculiar culture of the faculties, 
for the sake of which philosophical studies are made a part of 
his course of education. Contrary to all this, the interest of 
the students should be aroused, their attention directed, their 
perceptions quickened, by the living voice of the competent, 
earnest teacher, who knows and feels his subject himself in a 
living way, and knows how to tell what he knows and feels, 
and to make them know and feel with him; to make them 
grasp truth in its principles, to see into the nature, force and 
reach, the logical connection and systematic consequences of 
principles; to make them not only understand his thought, but 
think for themselves, exert their own critical faculties, form 
opinions, not merely adopt them. There is in such a course a 
high and noble culture of the faculties and of the soul, of in- 
finitely more value than the amount of knowledge gained. 
It makes philosophers, not merely knowers of a ghiloahy, of 
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this or that set of opinions, adopting or rejecting the one or the 
other set, just according as they happen to be in good or bad 
odor among this or that particular set of men or—women. It 
is a consoling reward to any one whose life has been devoted 
to such labors to be humbly able to hope he has, in this way, 
done some good in his day, has helped to form right men.” 

We do not believe that more wisdom, or a truth of a higher 
importance (always, of course, excepting the truth of Revela- 
tion) was ever expressed in fewer or more appropriate words. 
We certainly would not carry the doctrine to the extent which 
Sir William Hamilton has done. But there is a truth in it. 
He says: “If the accomplishment of philosophy imply a ces- 
sation of discussion,—if the results of speculation be a paraly- 
sis of itself; the consummation of knowledge is a condition of 
intellectual barbarism. Plato has profoundly defined man 
‘the hunter after truth,’ for in this case, as in others, the pur- 
suit is all in all, the success, comparatively nothing.”* 

We certainly think that the “success” or the “results” of phi- 
losophy—at least the results which it ought to attain, and is 
most certainly seeking, deserve to be held at a higher estima- 
tion than is here placed upon them. But beyond a doubt the 
discussion and pursuit themselves are of great value when 
properly conducted, as means of disciplining and developin 
the mind. It can hardly need remark, that for this purpose it 
is better to use for a text-book the most accredited exposition 
of the doctrines we wish to confute, than any book which is 
merely devoted to the inculeating the doctrines which we wish 
to enforce. 

We have thus far spoken of Cousin’s writings—on the hy- 
pothesis that they are as dangerous as they have been sup- 
posed to be by any serious minded, thinking man; of course 
we do not take so unfavorable a view of them. We believe 
that his writings and labors will prove to have been of the 
most salutary character. In this we speak for ourselves alone 
—and not by any means in the editorial plural, (we,) as if ex- 
pressing the views which the Review may have adopted, or is 
to be held responsible for. 

This is not the time or the place to go into any discussion of 
Cousin’s writings or doctrines as a whole. We ought, how- 
ever, in justice to ourselves, to say that there are some two or 
three points, at least, in his philosophy, from which we most 
decidedly dissent. We have no time to state them at length ; 
still less to argue them. It will be sufficient to say, that the 








* Page 46, Harpers’ edition. 
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first point to which we would refer, is his theory of the iner- 
rancy—not to say, as he has done, the “infallibility,” of the 
spontaneous Reason, as the ground of absolute truth. We do 
not consider his doctriné any answer to Kant; and we do think 
that it renders impossible any objective standard of truth.* 
Again, we regard his theory of Inspiration as untrue to the 
facts of the case, and as having a tendency most unfavorable 
to any due regard to that which is Positive; and especially to 
the Positive Institutions of Christianity. And again, ante 
there are’ passages and expressions constantly occurring throug 
out Cousin’s writings, which, though we may regard them as 
mere rhetoric and eloquence, if one chooses to do so, and apolo- 

ize for them on that ground, as Dr. Henry has seen fit to do; 
in our judgment, admit of no justification of apology. We 
give the following as perhaps one of the most objectionable, 
taken from Dr. Henry’s “ Additional Remarks,” in reply to the 
Princeton Review :+ 

“He is a God at once true and real, at once substance and 
cause, always substance and always cause, being substance 
only so far as he is cause, and cause only so far as he is sub- 
stance: that is to say, being absolute cause, one and many, 
eternity and time, space and number, essence and life, indivisi- 
bility and totality, principle, end, and centre, at the summit of 
being and at its lowest degree, infinite and finite together, 
wee in word; that is to say, at the same time God and nature 
an 
in 


humanity. In fact, if God be not everything, he is noth- 


On this the Doctor remarks: “Now, no matter how startling 
these expressions may seem, (and they are anything but agree- 
able to me,) yet thus torn from the preamble which should 
govern their interpretation and presented alone—the juridical 
mind will appreciate the remark—it is a violation of the sim- 
plest rule of just criticism to insist that they mean Pantheism, 
and can mean nothing else, especially since Cousin elsewhere 
in the strongest terms combats and confutes every form of Pan- 
theistic conception of God.” 

Dr. Henry then proceeds to accumulate a few of the many 
eloquent and forcible passages in which Cousin has developed 
views most directly aad to Pantheism, and even combatted 
Pantheism in direct issue. Such p es abound in his wri- 
tings ; and nowhere within the range of our rvange have we 
ever seen more perfect demonstrations of the utter absurdity of 





*See Lecture III, on the True, Beautiful, and Good. Appleton’s edition, p. 
665, et seg. 
t Page 42. 
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Pantheism, in any of its forms, as a doctrine of ontology, thari 
are to be found in the Lectures of Cousin. And yet we cannot 
accept Dr. Henry’s Soe y for such a passage as that just 

uoted. It may involve Cousin in a contradictio in adjectis. 
But that does not help the matter at all. Such a passage can- 
not be explained. It may be contradicted and refuted, and, if 
you plone, from the writings of Cousin himself. But what 
then? Is this the first time that such a theory has been taught? 
By no means. It is a theory that every reader will meet with 
sometimes. And it isa theory which every teacher and pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in our schools and colleges is bound, in 
fidelity to his trust and his position, to state, discuss, and refute 
in the presence of his pupils. And there can be no doubt but 
what it is directly opposed to the view of theism which Cousin 
intends to inculcate. 

On the theory of Inspiration we wish to say a word more. 
There is no doubt that truth is one—and is truth irrespective of 
the immediate source from which it comes into the mind. But 
between the spontaneous activity or the Reason, which Cousin 
calls Inspiration, and that Inspiration of which the Holy Serip- 
ture is the record, there is this broad difference, that Inspira- 
tion comes as a specific act which superadds to that guilt 
which attaches in all cases to the neglect or rejection of a 
truth, the guilt of disobedience also in the case of those who 
reject or neglect the truths which are revealed in the Bible. 
They emanate not only from the Reason of God, as Cousin 
would say, but also from his Will and Sovereign authority. 
If we have discovered a truth, it will be useful to mankind. 
But if God has specially revealed a truth to us, that we may 
declare it to others, then it becomes not only a truth, but a 
truth especially commended to us py the authority of the Most 
High.* 

This distinction, we think, Cousin has overlooked altogether, 
or if not, he certainly has not given it the prominence which 
it deserves. We think that the whole tendency of his writings 








* Perhaps a better statement (for some purposes) may be given to this dis- 
tinction, as follows: In the one case, that of the Spontaneous activity of the 
Reason, God has so constituted our minds, that they cannot but conceive ahd 
judge in certain ways, as when we conceive actual Nature as an Effect; and 
when we judge that every Effect must have a Cause. But in the other case, 
Inspiration, God communicates the conceptions and judgments—the thoughts 
already formed—directly and perhaps immediately to the mind. In the first 
ease, therefore, Divine influence upon the mind can never be a matter of con- 
sciousness. In the latter case it would necessarily be a matter of conscious- 
ness, and the difference between the two, in many important respects, would 
be precisely that between a proposition when given as the advice of a friend, 
onl when given in the command of one having authority. 
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and speculations are against admitting any such authoritative 
character as distinctive of the Jewish and Christian Religions. 
But is this peculiar to his system? Is it a position new to 
speculative philosophy? So far from it that we regard it as 
an element in all the speculations of our day which are most 
characterized by life and energy, and which are creeping into 
our public Lectures, our Light Literature, and into some of the 
most popular forms of theology. We regard it, however, 
rather as an undesigned consequence, than as an intended effect 
of Cousin’s teaching. It is this very fact that speculations of 
this kind are finding their way into the reading and thinking 
of our people everywhere, and thus undermining the very 
foundations of those institutions upon which the stability and 
progress of society depends, that constitute, in our estimation, 
one of the most forcible reasons for such a use of these Lee- 
tures of Cousin, as Dr. Henry proposes. 

But this is not the only or the most forcible claim that this 
volume has upon us. The writings of Cousin from the very 
method which he has taken, present a much more just and ad- 
equate conspectus, or resume, of the results of speculative 
philosophy, than any other work that has ever appeared. He 
was Professor of the History of Philosophy, and conceived the 
idea of gathering from the history of the systems and discus- 
sions of the past, all the principles, and facts, and doctrines 
which such a survey would bring together, as having been 
proved and stood the test of time and of criticism. No one 
will question his industry and research in examining. No one 
questions his sagacity and power of comprehension as a critic. 
And few, if any, that are acquainted with his writings, will 
hesitate to award to him a spirit of fairness, and a measure of 
good, sound common sense, as well as a balance of mind which 
are seldom found in a profésed metaphysical writer. In fact, 
we know of no man in the history of philosophy, who, in all these 
respects, is, or was so well qualified for this task as Cousin 
himself. And as Dr. Henry remarks, there is scarcely a 
thought, or principle, of much value in the whole of Cousin’s 
writings, which the Doctor has not gathered into this volume, 
either in the Lectures on Locke’s Essay and the notes to them, 
or the “ Additional Pieces” at the end of the book. 

And here, once for all, permit us to say in regard to Dr. 
Henry’s share in the work as Translator and Editor, that his 
qualifications for his task, and his fidelity in executing it, are 
such as to need no commendation. The fact that a fourth en- 
larged edition ®as been called for, is in itself sufficient, and 
would render all other commendations not only useless, but an 
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impertinence. We have, however, one criticism to make. Dr. 
Henry calls the work a“ Psychology.” But certainly it is nota 
preliminary work in Metaphysics,—as such a title, whether we 
regard the etymology of the word or Cousin’s use of it,—would 
lead us to expect. Its proper and successful use wom es 
and demands some preliminary psychology,—which shall give 
a more elementary aceount of the Natural History of thought, 
if we may so call it,—describing more minutely, and step by 
step, the progress from sensation to perception, conception, 
judgment, &c. And secondly, it requires, (as much as any book 
that we know of,) in order to a thorough comprehension, and 
an intelligible discussion of its contents, a knowledge of the 
Primary Formule, Terms and Methods of Logic. In this view 
of it, we should much prefer to call the work an Elementary 
Treatise on Ontology, exhibiting, as it does, the grounds of our 
belief in Nature, the reality and freedom of the soul of Man, 
and the existence, creation, power, and Moral Government of 
God. It presupposes, as we have said, Psychology and Logie, 
and discusses questions belonging to those departments only as 
they are requisite and subsidiary to the higher discussions, 
which manifestly are the main points in the author’s design, 
namely, to prove the reality of chesbite truth, the immortality 
and moral freedom of the soul, and the reality of a God who 
is Creator, and Moral Governor of the world. 

But, again, it is not only on the ground of its being the most 
complete and well-digested resume of the results, thus far ob- 
tained by Philosophy, that the work under consideration de- 
serves attention and study. It is a criticism and a review of 
Locke’s Essay. It is not, however, merely as a literary work, nor 

et as a work on Philosophy, simply, that that Essay comes to 
deserving of the attention which Cousin has given it,—or 
that can give to his criticism upon it the importance which we 
must attach to that criticism. Everywhere among thinking 
men it will occur as one of the first theories to account for our 
knowledge that “all ideas are derived from sensation,” that all 
truths except those relating to the properties and doctrines of 
matter, are merely the result of usage and conventional agree- 
ment among mankind,—that duty is but an enlightened self- 
interest, pursuing expediency as the wisest and safest guide. 
Such views will occur to all men at some time in their lives. 
With the mass of men they seem to be congenial, and in ages 
of degeneracy, forgetfulness of God, and when a whole com- 
munity—or at least its controlling minds—are bent on some 
scheme that will not bear.a close scrutiny, such views are 
proclaimed as the only wisdom, the true philosophy, the only 
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useful morality ; and, if not religion itself, then something that 
is vastly better. We do not overstate. Again and again has it 
been declared, when speaking of*some result of this system of 
Philosophy, as contrasted with a doctrine alleged to be con- 
tained in the Bible—that if the Bible taught such a doctrine, one 
that contradicts the philosophical tenet, “the sooner the Bible 
were destroyed the better,”—“ the less we have of Christianity 
the better for man.” It is, therefore, chiefly as the best and 
most systematic inculeation of the fundamental principles of 
mental science, for which, and upon which, as a basis, the sys- 
tem of philosophy,—and the views of man, of society, and of 
duty just alluded to, are based,—that the Essay on the Human 
Understanding deserves so much attention ; and this review of 
that Essay comes to be so important a work for the best inter- 
ests of Humanity and of Religion. It is certainly well known, 
and need not be asserted at length here, that Locke himself was 
a Socinian,—that his Essay was opposed at the time it ap- 
eared, and has been opposed ever since by the best minds of 
{nglish Literature and Mheology, as tending to subvert the 
Ohristian Faith, and all the Principles of Order and of Moral- 
ity; that not only the infidelity of Hume, but also, that of 
Collins, Dodwell and Mandeville were based upon Locke’s 
Psychology. Nor was it until after William of Orange had 
deliberately sold the Church of Scotland into the power of her 
enemies,—not, indeed, now as did Judas sell his Lord and 
Master for thirty pieces of silver—but for support to his 
scheme of ambition and personal aggrandizement, and when to 
carry out those schemes, the Church itself had been made a 
mere political tool, and come to be filled with men who could 
easily shake off the most sacred obligations, or explain away 
the most sacred commands of duty and of religion,—that 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding and Paley’s ap- 
plication of its meat to Morality and Polity, were received 
with favor by those who occupied high positions of authority 
and influence in the English Church. And finally, Hoadly of 
Bangor in the Church, and the Presbyterians out of it, made 
the application of those fundamental principles to religion ; and 
the result in the Church was the Convocation silenced for its 
attempt to resist false doctrine by censuring Hoadly, and out 
of it the degeneracy of the entire Presbyterian body in En- 
gland into Socinianism ; and in this country, we have the lapse 
of a large part of the descendants of the Puritans into a so- 
called Unitarianism. 
We cannot, in this place, undertake to trace this develop- 
ment step by step. Nor need we. It has been done, often al- 
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ready. It stands written in nearly all the attempts at the 
History of modern Philosophy, and will yet occupy a far more 
prominent place in the history of modern thought, and the 
philosophy of modern history, than has thus far been assigned 
to it. 

If, then, there are expressions and statements in Cousin’s 
work which we have reason to reject, and to wish were other- 
wise, we must consider that it is an answer to a system,— 
which sustained as it is by all the natural stupidity of our na- 
ture, by all the devotion to self-interested schemes of worldli- 
ness and ambition, and more than all by the wish to escape the 
restraints and the duties of religion and forget the realities of 
God, of Eternity, and of a Future Life,—an answer, we say, to 
a system which sustains and is sustained by all these powerful 
Siete: and moreover, that it is such an answer as, by its 
completeness, its vigorous analysis, its unanswerable force of 
reasoning, and its beauty and attractiveness of style, has never 
before appeared, and in the ordinary course of things could 
not appear again in centuries. Nothing, however, is perfect, 
and if this work be objectionable, let it be remembered that it 
is a bold, a noble and manly effort to restore life and vigor to 
the belief in the great fundamental facts of Religion and Mo- 


rality. 
We have already expressed our dissent from several of the 
ints of Cousin’s Philosophy. Still, however, we think that 
it possesses a great and surpassing value in the triumphant 
success with which it refutes the most pernicious errors of the 
several systems to which, in a practical age, or a corrupt one, 
men are devoted from self-interest; and which in the few cen- 
turies past had, both in England and in France, succeeded in a 
pretty thorough extinguishment of Faith and of | sar wg ee 
ut his system needs further shaping and modification before 
it will become constructive of the true Faith and the true views 
of life and duty. No mind, however, has yet appeared to give 
to the Eclectic philosophy that positive } ag And Phi- 
losophy, if it be true, and true to its mission, must be the hand- 
maid of religion, and by all the light which she can bring to 
bear upon the great rahe Saar of man, his duties and his - Po 
tiny, she must lead to results which are in noways contrary to 
the doctrines of religion. And by religion we mean not that 
vague, indefinable something of which many speak. But we 
mean that definite system which, in this country, we receive 
as “the Doctrine and Sacraments, and as this Church hath re- 
ceived the same according to the Commandments of God.” 
For it is true, as Ritter has said in his History of Philosophy, 
VOL. IX.—NO. IL. 4 
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“It is impossible to disguise or reject the truth that wey fe 
as erewhile, philosophy then only first finds its place within the 
mind of man, when agitated by conflicting opinions, he is a 
victim to doubt upon all that interests him most nearly and 
dearly,—God, Nature, and Life.” And we may add, that all 
experience of the past shows that when such doubts have dif- 
fused themselves into any community, a return to faith is pos- 
sible only through a sound and thorough philosophy, exhibiting 
in their most en and comprehensive forms, the processes 
of thought and the grounds of belief. If man had never fall- 
en from his pristine purity, it is very possible thay we should 
never have had any Philosophy, or any need of it; but as it is, 
Philosophy has come to be not only an indispensable part of a 
liberal education, but it is for all thinking minds,—for all minds 
whose energy of thought foreruns their reading, and antici- 
pates results which others have obtained before them. There 
are those who have no such wants. The few thoughts that 
they possess have been adopted from the thinking of other 
minds. The little that they know has been obtained from 
books,—and for such persons it will seem to be the height of 
folly, and wickedness also, to put into the hands of people a 
book that contains anything that is not true, or will suggest a 
thought that = need modification, and quite possibly, refu- 
tation. They will, therefore, not be content with crying “sour 
grapes” over what is beyond their reach, but in the most 
earnest sincerity of heart they will cry out “mad dog” also, if 
by any means they may be able to keep others from the dan- 
ger. It is impossible to convince such persons of their mistake, 
or to reason those who are frightened with this horror-ery, out 
of theirpanic. It is easy to frighten the timid, but not so easy 
to reason them out of their fright, even when it is wholly 
groundless. 

But there are those for whom Philosophy is an indispensable 
necessity. “It is acknowledged,” says Ritter, “as a universal 
law of human progress, that no active effort of the scientific 
mind is possible, unless accompanied by a philosophic impulse.” 
Nor is this all. Such activity, unless it is guided by a sound 
philosophy, will inevitably run into results and doctrines most 
adverse to Religious Faith and Christian Morality. The infi- 
delity so often remarked in those who have been devoted to 
the pursuits of physical science within the last century, can 
be traced undoubtedly to the inadequate philosophy by which 
the processes of induction were explained, and upon which the 
certainty of its results were based. 

But again; there is another class for whom indirectly a 
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deeper philosophy than either the English school of Locke, or 
the Scotch school of Reid and Stewart has produced, is indis- 
pensable. We refer to the thoughtful among those who are 
regarded as the uneducated,—those whose hands are occupied 
with the daily task of earning their bread,—and who in the 
solitary pursuit of their labor, are musing on the profound mys- 
teries of life and of Nature. They will read no books of phi- 
losophy, it is true, be they never so plenty, never so sound ; 
but they are often bewildered in the maze of their. own 
thoughts,—and the man of education, the clergyman, or the 
scholar who undertakes to set them right, or to converse with 
them on these subjects, will find that they, without knowin 
it, have thought as Plato Plotinus, Behmen Leibnetz, h 
thought centuries before; and thus to unravel their thoughts, 
explain their views to them, and lead them out of their errors, 
and to a Christian Faith, we shall nel to have mastered the 
deepest discussions of Philosophy, and be able to explain them 
in the every-day language of the laborer, the farmer, and the 
mechanic. 

The great mass of unbelief and misbelief in our land depends 
rather upon philosophical than on scriptural grounds. The 
justification and defense from Scripture is only an after thought. 

is assertion is as true of the Predestination of the Calvinist, 
as of the Humanitarianism of the Unitarians, or the Deism of 
the Rationalists. The denial of Sacramental efficacy proceeds 
chiefly from psychological grounds; and the dental of the 
Eternity of future punishment by the Universalists, implies a 
view of the relations of Time and Eternity which Ontology 
shows to be absurd. Not that we have the slightest expecta- 
tion that Philosophy is to take the place of Theology. We 
have no idea that Christianity has proved a failure, or is likel 
to. But we do look to philosophy to correct the errors whic 
she has committed,—to remove the obstacles to a true and ear- 
nest Faith, which she has interposed, and to keep down those 
rebellious promptings of our nature which are constantly rising 
as science (falsely called”) against-the doctrines of Revela- 
tion. And if there are any who have no need of philosophy, 
—who feel no such want, we will congratulate them on their 
exemption from this want as an infirmity, if they will not 
allow us to commiserate them on account of their exclusion 
from that world of thought and knowledge, from which, by the 
peculiarities of their constitution, they are quite shut out. 

In this view of the matter we cannot but regard the work 
of our Reverend Brother, in bringing forward at a demand of 
the public this fourth enlarged Edition of his Translation from 
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Cousin, as a —_ benefaction. Few men, if any, have appre- 
ciated the philosophical wants of our age and nation more 
justly than . has; and no one has labored more zealously, or 
more successfully, or more acceptably in supplying these wants. 
This volume (of which as a mere emer? work—a specimen 
of elegant and accurate translation we might say much, but 
forbear) will add new force to his claims upon the gratitude 
of the public, and secure for him, we doubt not, a new and a 
deeper response of thanks and of obligations from every genuine 
thinker in our land. 
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Art IV.—THE RULE OF CHRISTIAN OFFERINGS. 


1. The History of Tithes. By I. Sextpey. London: 1518. 

2. An Historical Vindication of the Divine Right of Tithes 
Jrom Scripture, Reason, and the Opinion and Practice of 
Jews, Gentiles, and Christians in ages. PartsI, Ul. By 
Tuomas Comper, D. D., Precentor of York. London: 1682 
and 1685. 

3. An Essay concerning the Divine Right of Tithes. By the 
Rev. Cuartes Leste. Works. Vol. VII. Oxford: 1882. 


4. Journal of the Seventy-first Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of New York. 


5. The Sacerdotal Tithe. By Avam Town ey, Presbyter of the 
Diocese of Toronto, C. W. Pudney & Russell. New 
York: 1855. 

6. The Divine Law of Beneficence. American Tract Society. 


Tuer: is, perhaps, no one question which is engrossing more 
of the attention of the active working men of the Church, in 
the present day, than how we shall obtain the necessary means 
to carry on her work. From Maine to Louisiana, from Ca 
Cod to Vancouver, there is one cry which comes with sin- 
gular unanimity from Churchmen of every shade of opinion, 
year after year waxing louder and louder, until it has well nigh 
drowned the Macedonian cry of old, and that is, for money, 
money. While the land is teeming with gold, her merchants 
are princes, and the streets of her chief cities are studded with 
palaces which rival the cities of the old world, the growth of 
centuries, the Bishops of the Church are compelled to go with 
heavy hearts, bending to their task, and the clergy are sent 
from door to door to » the scanty pittance which serves to 
build the scattered tabernacles in our Western wilderness, or 
to live, as gentlemen and professional men must, often on less 
than would be paid to a bricklayer or a porter. Meanwhile, the 
crowds of immortal souls, which swarm our cities, within 
the very sound of the Church’s bells, much more the few sheep 
that are scattered in the wilderness, have no Gospel sent to 
them, nor Shepherds commissioned to tend them, by that 
Church whose mission charter is to “preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” And the learned Editor of the True Catholic, 
when commenting on these things, but a few months since, was 
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constrained to declare, that so far as doing the Church’s work 
is concerned, the endowment system of England, and the volun- 
tary system of this country, have both proved utter failures. 
We might tell the objectors to this statement, who think that 
the picture is overdrawn, to look around them in their own 
and oe ener arishes, and ask themselves, what is the 
Church doing for the Evangelization of those who are not the 
voluntary attendants on her services,—the multitudes of the out- 
cast and the poor,—the rough world in which she is set as “ the 
light?’ How is she educating the youth of the country ? Where 
are her ragged schools, and homes for the aged, and hospitals 
for the sick¢ How is she fulfilling her high and holy trust, as 
the benevolent society of the land, the almoner of Gop’s bounty 
to the poor, the one brotherhood of Curisr? Where is the 
Gospel preached to the poor? But we prefer to point them to 
specific facts, which confirm what we have said; and happily 
we have these already prepared to our hand. The excellent 
Bishop of Western New York, in a pastoral letter to his Dio- 
cese, not long since, states that the average income of his 
clergy, from their parishes, is from three hundred and Shy to 
our hundred dollars, and in some, absolutely not exceeding 
one hundred dollars! In 1853, the Convention of the Diocese 
of New York appointed a Committee, consisting of John Jay, 
Ogden Hoffman, John A. Dix, John R. Livingston, and James 
F. DePeyster, to inquire what could be done for the more gen- 
erous and permanent support of the Parish Clergy of the 
Diocese. ithout ——~ full data from every parish in the 
Diocese, they procured sufficient information for all the pur- 
contemplated, and they hesitated not to make the follow- 

ing statements in their report to the Convention :— 

“In the majority of cases, both in the city and the country, where the salary 
ranges from one thousand to five hundred dollars, sometimes with, but most 
generally without a parsonage, it would my to be frequently quite insuffi- 
cient for the support of the clergyman and his family, even though they prac- 
tise severe economy and daily self-denial. Of the parishes whose circumstances 
have been brought to the knowledge of your Committee, the Rectors of more 
than twenty receive less than five hundred dollars a-year. Of these twenty the 
salaries of one-half do not exceed three hundred dollars; and this, too, in in- 
stances where the clergyman is married, and has a family. 

“In one case, a clergyman doing duty in two parishes, receives but two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for his services in both. In another, situated in a weal- 
thy county, the pastor has a parsonage and two hundred dollars, with no other 

uisites than gloves and scarfs at funerals. 
Pe the letters addressed to the Committee have satisfied them that the insuffi- 
ciency of their salaries has frequently occasioned, among our worthiest pastors, 
the most annoying pecuniary embarrassment, and sometimes painful distress 
and pinching poverty. 

° dne cle , in illustration of the point, refers to the case of a reverend 
brother of high character, good talents, and more than respectable scholarship, 
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—a faithful and diligent laborer in the Church,—who confessed to him that he 
could not afford meat at his table more than once a week, 

“ Another mentions, that on one occasion when ten cle en had met to- 
gether in the northern part of this state, the question was incidentally asked, 
and from curiosity passed around, ‘Does your salary support you!’ and the 
answer was invariably, ‘No.’ : 

“,... Not only in this diocese, and in this Church, but in the Republic, at large, 
and among the clergy of all denominations, the average clerical income is many 
times smaller than ‘hat of the medical or legal professions ; and there is reason 
to believe that a majority of our clergy of this diocese, men of education, in- 
telligence, and refinement, receive for their services in the Church a less 
amount than our journeymen carpenters and other mechanics obtain by their 
handicraft. 

“T have been again and again called on (writes a Reverend Rector) to aid, 
even with the scantiest pittance, clergymen destitute of the daily necessaries 
of life, and concealing themselves through misery. I know educated, respectable, 
and worthy clergymen, who, to avoid unqualified want and the possible starv- 
ation of their families, and with an unabated love for their sacred calling, 
are now engaged in secular (I do not here mean academical or literary) avo- 
cations. 

“Some of the clergy connected with the diocese are already, as I aminformed, 
obliged to accept on positions as clerkships in mereantile houses.” 


And then the result, so patent on the face of these state- 
ments, and so inevitable in a Church where they can be made 
without contradiction. 

“The candidates for = Orders are actually diminishing ........ and the 
testimony of the writers already quoted, with that of many others to the like 
effect, compel your Committee to believe that well-grounded fears of poverty 
have greatly tended to this result; nor are they prepared to regard the enter- 
taining of such fears, by youth of good character ~ frugal habits, as satisfac- 
tory proofs of their unfitness for the sacred office.” 


Now these ate (for such they undeniably are) call for our 
deepest consideration, and most earnest thoughts, Pass them 
by we cannot, if we feel the least interest in the future welfare 
of our beloved Church. To leave them to take care of them- 
selves, would be equally disastrous. The time has come when 
they must be fully discussed and fairly met. If the Church, 
which we believe to be “the Church of the Living Gon, the 
_ and ground of the truth,” is to possess the land which 
ies open for her occupation and to mould after her own model 
the habits and sympathies of the people who compose this 
vast Republic, we must devise some mode by which we shall 
meet the exigency in a practical way, and induce the people of 
the Lorp to pour out, of the abundance which He has given 
them, that which will support and carry on her great work. 
Now we have already stated that the system of parochial 
endowment, which has been pursued in England, and the 
voluntary system of this country, (though in some respects 
better than the former,) have, so far as preaching the Gospel to 
the masses is concerned, both proved utter failures. hat 
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then, is to be done? How are we to meet the case? We think 
the answer is to be found in the return to the Apostolic model, 
and the instruction of the le to bring their offerings once 
more into,the treasury of dhe mp as He hath bidden them, 
after the pattern which is, in its every particular, Divine. For 
the consideration of this plan, we have prepared the present 
Article. 

We have placed at the head of it the principal works on the 
subject, more as a matter of reference, than with a view to en- 
ter into their respective merits. We merely remark, in pass- 
ing, that the first part of Dean Comber’s work, and Leslie’s 
Essay, will well repay any one for their perusal ; while those 
who wish to pursue the subject further, can do so in the works 
of *Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Carleton, Bishop Montague and 
Tillesly, Dr. Sclater, Mr. Thorndike and Sir James Sempil, all 
of whom have written on the subject.} 

There is, perhaps, no one fact lying nearer the root of all re- 
ligion than that Gop requires from us continual proof of our 
entire dependence upon Him. We see it in every dispensation 
of His providence, since the fall. In Abraham, we have it in 
Gop’s commanding him to leave his country and his kindred, 
to sojourn as a pilgrim and a stranger, in a strange land. In 
Israel, we have it in His suffering them to hunger in the wil- 
derness, and feeding them with manna, that He might make 
them know that man doth not live by bread only. In Apostles, 
we have it, when they were commanded to provide neither 
gold, nor silver, nor scrip, for theirjourney. And, in the daily 
Sages which every Christian is bidden to use,—‘ Give us this 

y our daily bread.” We might easily enlarge on this, and 
show how it is not only the key to that Divine economy which 
Gop employed under the Mosaic dispensation, but a principle 
which is recognized throughout the Christian, and how He has 
ever visited distrust in Him with some of His severest judg- 
ments. But we have to do-now especially with the fact that 
Gop requires us to show this dependence, and to worship Him, 
not only with our lips, but with our substance. Gop is not satis- 
fied, and we might add, no devout and pious heart, rightly in- 
structed, could be, with honor which never passes beyond mere 
words, and costs it nothing. ‘Give unto the Lorp the glory 





* Bishop Andrewes, Pattern of Catechetical Doctrine. London, 1675. 
Carleton, Divine Right of Tithes. 

Bishop Montague, Acts and Monuments of the Church. London, 1642. 
Tillesly’s Animadversions on Selden’s History of Tithes. London, 1621. 
Sclater, Comment on Malachi. London, 1650. 

Thorndike, Treatise on “The Rights of the Church.” 
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due unto His name: bring an offering, and come into His 
courts.” —“ Honor the Lorp with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase.”—* Neither will I offer unto 
the Lorp my Gop of that which doth cost me nothing,” is the 
principle of the pious heart everywhere and at all times. Gop 
might, had He seen fit, have acted differently. He is not de- 
pendent upon us for the support of His poor, much less for the 
proclamation of His Gospel. He could have so diffused the 

ifts of His providence, as to have had no poor. He could 

ave sent His ministering angels to publish the good tidings of 
salvation, and to have gathered all nations into His Church. 
But His infinite wisdom saw fit to make use of human instru- 
ments to be the almoners of His bounty, to be the conservators 
of His blessings to fallen man. And hence, the man who re- 
fuses to honor Him with His substance, to worship Him with 
his body as well as his soul, to be godly in his business as well 
as pious in the Church, is but half a Christian, whose practice 
denies his profession.* 

This, then, is the foundation of the principle under which 
the Gospel must find its support among men. Gop, in commit- 
ting to us the fullness of His peentitel Fousidiionn did so with 
the reservation that we should employ part of it to His honor 
and glory in the support of His Chureh, and the relief of His 


r. 
And now the question suggests itself, if Gop does require us 
to give part of our means to Him, has He intimated any rule 
by which we may know how much He expects? Has the ear- 
nest Christian, willing to do all that Gop requires, any rule laid 
down for his guidance, as to how much of his substance he 
ought to devote to the Lorn? We have no hesitation in reply- 
ing, that we think he has. We believe that the Scriptures, of 
both the Old and New Testament, clearly indicate that Gop 
expects from every devout believer, that at least a tenth of his 
annual income should be reserved to religious uses. And we 
think that any one, who carefully examines the subject, must 
come to the same conclusion. 

Let us, then, look at the argument we have from the in- 
stances recorded in Holy Scripture, taking them in the simple 
order in which they occur, without the transposition which 
logical acumen might suggest ; and then consider some other 
reasons which may be brought in confirmation of it. We can, 
of course, within the limits of this article, give but a brief out- 
line, referring our readers to the works we have named for the 





* Hooker, v, lxxix, 1. 
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farther elucidation and proof of some of the points we shall 
state. 

It is a common mistake, and yet one which is made by the 
majority of men, to believe that the payment of tenths, or 
tithes, came in with the Mosaic dispensation; and the mistake 
shows how carelessly the Word of Gop is read by the multi- 
tude. The first instance, which we have in vevsiasion; is the 
offering of Cain and Abel. “ In process of time, (or as the mar- 
gin reads, at the end of days,)it came to pass that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. And 
Abel, he also beonght of the firstlings of the flock, and of the 
fat thereof.” Now there are two facts patent on the face of 
this offering ; first, that, being a material sacrifice, it must have 
been made by Divine appointment ; and, secondly, that it was 
made at some fixed time,—“the end of days.” We should 
ngturally suppose, a priorz, that Gop, Who was so particular in 

uiring of man a seventh portion of his time, would not ap- 
point an offering without giving some rule as to its quantity. 
And this supposition is fully confirmed by the LXX translation 
of the seventh verse of the same chapter, in which the account 
of the offering occurs. Ovdx, siv épbcic xpoceveyuns, opbiic J2 wm die Ang, 
apres; hoixadw., i. e., If thou hast offered aright, but hast not 
divided aright, hast thou not sinned ? Hold thy peace. In re- 
we to the LX X translation, we need only remark that its au- 
ority is sufficiently shown by the fact that it was generally 
_ by the Apostles and the Fathers of the Church for the 

t four hundred years ; and, to say the very least, it is the best 
comment now extant on the Old Testament. In reference to 
the text under consideration, we may add, that it is quoted liter- 
ally according to the LXX translation by both Clement, of 
Rome,* and Ireneus ;+ that Tertulliant says, God rejected 
Oain’s sacrifice because he did not divide aright that which he 
offered ; and that the Council of Hispalis, an. 590, in enjoining 
the payment of tithes, speaks of the curse which fell on Cain 
for not dividing aright. And moreover, this translation gives 
the only intelligible reason why God rejected the sacrifice of 
Cain, settling that disputed point, what St. Paul means when he 
says, (Heb. xi,4,) By faith Abel offered unto Gon (wrsiova buoia) a 
more excellent sacrifice, i. e., a larger quantity in sacrifice than 
Cain. In reference to which the learned Grotius remarks, in 
loco, that the sense of this text, according to LX_X, was, that 
Cain did not offer of the best, or else that he gave a less pro- 





* Clem. Rom. Ep. ad. Cor. n. 4. 
Irenzeus Contra Heres, iv, 18. Paris, 1710. 
Adv. Jud@os, n. 2. London, 1689. p. 185. 
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portion than the tenth, which from the most ancient ages was the 
portion due to Gov.* 

Next we might quote the case of Job, who lived before the 
Mosaic law, and is said, by authors of the greatest credit 
among the Jews, to have paid tithes. 

But, as it is not mentioned in Scripture, we pass to the case 
of Abraham. Here, as the sacred history branches out into 
more particular detail, we find, as might be expected, the exact 

roportion mentioned. The account of it as given in Gen. xiv, 
1s, that as Abraham returned from the slaughter of the four 
kings, he was met by Melchizedek, who “ was the priest of the 
Most High Gop,” and who blessed him, and said, blessed be 
Abraham of the Most High Gop, possessor of Heaven and 
Earth ; and blessed be the Most High Gop, which hath deliver- 
ed thine enemies into thy hand. And he gave him tithes of 
all. In speaking of this event St. Paul, fiteb. vii,) to show 
how this related to the times of the Gospel, paraphrases the 
history, applying it to our Saviour’s priesthood. And, what is 
more important to our subject, his whole argument is based 
on the fact that Melchizedek received this tithe from 
Abram not as a mere gratuity or free gift, but as a tribute due 
to him, as a priest of the Most High Gop. We merely add in 
passing, that Comber thinks that there is good reason to sup- 
pose that Abram frequently received Melchizedek’s prayers 
and blessing, and annually paid to him as Gon’s priest tithes of 
all his increase. 

Next, we have the case of Jacob. Brought up according to 
the religious rites of his forefather Abraham, he was, — 
from his youth, accustomed to the practice of paying the tithe. 
Having left his father’s house, in search of a wife, as his father 
had charged him, he lights on a place called Haran, and while 
he tarries there all night, the Lorp appears unto him. Awakin 
in the morning, he vowed a vow, saying, “ If Gop will be wi 
me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come agam to my 
father’s house in peace ; then shall the Lorp be my Gop; and 
this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be Gon’s house ; 
and of all that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth 
unto Thee.” Gop had just confirmed to him all the promises 
that he had made to Abraham, and as the heir of his blessings, 
he is ready to copy his piety. We have in this short history 
plainly declared, first, his faith, the Lorp shall be his Gon; 
secondly, his devotion, he builds a house of Gop; thirdly, his 





* “Non sui generis optima, aut certi minus decima, que ab antiquissimis 
seculis Dei portio,” 
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gratitude, he devotes a tithe of all that he ever shall have. 
Abraham had given his tithe to the priest to acknowledge that 
Gop was the possessor of Heaven and Earth ; Jacob gives it to 
Him, as the giver of all'that he hath. We know that there are 
those who will say that this was a mere vow on Jacob’s part, 
therefore no rule. But they should remember that at the same 
time he also vowed to make the Lorp his Gop; and we hope no 
one will say, that the Lorp was not his Gop before. On the con- 
trary, we are of opinion that the fact of the two vows being 

e together, is a strong evidence that Jacob knew the pay- 
ment of tithes to be a part of the true worship of Gon. 

Next, we come to the Israelites, who, as all will admit, paid, 
by Divine command, one-tenth of all their income for the 
support of the Priesthood, as a direct act of orto to Al- 
mig nty Gop. But as some of our readers may not have ob- 
served the details of the Law, we will briefly mention its pro- 
visions. The first mention we have of it is in the Book of” 
Exodus, (xxii, 29,) where, as was natural from what we have al- 
ready shown to have been the practice among pious people pre- 
vious to that time, it is mentioned not so much to declare it, as 
to speak of it as a well known duty: “ Thou shalt not delay to 
offer the first of thy ripe fruits, and of thy liquors.” Indeed, 
some have thought that Jacob’s vow bound all his posterity. 
But, be that as it may, it shows, as Grotius observes, that tithes 
were claimed by a most ancient custom, of which no beginning 
appears. 

As we proceed to examine the Law, we find that the devout 
Jew was required, first of all, to pay every year the first fruits 
of corn, wine, honey, oil, and of all the increase of the field 
to the Lorp. “The first of the first fruits of thy land thou 
shalt bring into the house of the Lorp thy Gop.”* Next he 
was to pay a tithe of all things for the support of the Priest- 
hood. “ All the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lorn’s: it is holy unto 
the Lorp.”+ “Behold, I have given the children of Levi all 
the tenth in Israel for an inheritance, for their service which 
they serve, even the service of the tabernacle of the congre- 

tion.t And we may here stop to observe, that the same 
aw prescribed that the Levites [using the term, as it is constantl 
wed in the Old Testament, for the two lower orders of the Jewis 
Ministry, Priests and Levites] should pay the tenth of their tenth 
to the High Priest. ‘And the Lorp spake unto Moses, say- 





* Exod. xxiii, 19; vide also Numb. xv, 20; Deut. xviii, 4; xxvi, 2; 2 Chron. 
xxxi, 5; Nehem. x, 35. 
Levit. xxvii, 30. } Numb. xviii, 21. 
Hooker, vii, xxiii, 4. Potter on Church Gov., ¢. v, p. 377. 
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ing, Thus speak unto the Levites, and say unto them, when ye 
e of the children of Israel the tithes which I have given 
you from them for your inheritance, then ye shall offer up a 
eave offering of it for the Lorp, even a tenth part of the 
tithe. And this your heave offering shall be reckoned unto 
you as though it were the corn of the threshing floor, and as 
the fullness of the wine press. Thus ye also shall offer an 
heave offering unto the Lorn of all your tithes, which ye re- 
ceive of the children of Israel; and ye shall give thereof the 
Lorn’s heave offering to Aaron, the Priest.”* But to re- 
turn ; after the first tithe was taken out, the remaining nine 
parts appear to have been again tithed, and carried up to be 
spent in feasts at Jerusalem. It is of this tithe that Moses 
speaks in Deuteronomy, xii, 5, 6, and xiv, 23. Then, in addi- 
tion to these two tithes, there was required every third year a 
tithe for the poor. “ At the end of three years thou shalt 
bring forth all the tithes of thine increase the same year, and 
shalt lay it up within thy gates: and the Levite, (because he 
hath no part or inheritance with thee,) and the stranger, and 
the fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy gates, 
shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lorp thy 
Gop may bless thee in all the work of thine hand which thou 
doest.”+ In support of these views Dr. Comber quotes St. 
Chrysostom, Epiphanius, and St. Jerome. And Josephus, in 
his Antiquities,t puts these words in the mouth of Moses, 
“ Besides these two tithes which I have already said you are 
to pay every year, the one for the Levites, the other for the 
festivals, you are to bring every third year a third tithe to be 
distributed to those that want; to women also that are widows ; 
and to children that are orphans.” And in like manner the 
book of Tobit, though apocryphal, yet regarded by the Jews 
with great favor as an instructive manual, and true history of 
this particular family,$ says, (i, 6-8,) “1, Tobit, alone went 
often to Jerusalem at the feasts, as it was ordained unto all the 
people of Israel by an everlasting decree, having the first fruits 
and tenths of increase, with that waich was first shorn; and 
them gave I at the altar to the priests, the children of Aaron. 
The first tenth part of all increase I gave to the sons of Aaron, 
who ministered at Jerusalem. Another tenth part I sold away, 
and went, and spent it every year at Jerusalem; and the thi 
I gave unto them to whom it was meet, as Debora, my father’s 
mother, had commanded me, becayse I was left an orphan b 
my father.” And futhermore to speak of lesser tributes whi 


* Numb. xviii, 25-8. Deut. xiv, 28, 29.; xxvi, 12. 
t Lib. ¢, viii, § 2 Dr. Arnald’s Preface. 
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the priests received from the people by Divine command; 
they had the first born of every clean beast, the price paid for 
the redemption of every child and unclean beast ;* they had 
voluntary oblations which the people had vowed to Gop,t or 
else the price of their redemption, as well as those which 
were oe offered without any precedent vow, and the things 
which remained from the sacrifices. Beside which, lest they 
should be, in any way, inferior to the idolatrous priesthood of 
Egypt, who had lands,t or should be too much dependent on 
the people, they had forty-eight cities, with their suburbs, the 
adjoining territory, set apart for their free and perpetual in- 
heritance.§ So that, to quote the computation of the judicious 
Hooker, “in a word, if ,the quality of that which Gop did 
assign to His Clergy be considered, and their manner of re- 
ceiving it, without labor, expense, or charge, it will appear 
that the tribe of Levi, being but the twelfth part of Israel, had 
in effect as good as four twelfth parts of all such goods as the 
holy land did yield; so that their worldly estate was four times 
as good as any other tribe’s in Israel besides. But the High 
Priests’ condition, how ample! to whom belonged the tenth of 
all the tithes of this land, especially the law providing also, 
that as the people did bring the best of all things unto the 
Priests and Levites, so the Levites should deliver the choice and 
flower of all their commodities to the High Priest, and so his 
tenth part by that means be made the very best part amongst 
ten; by which proportion, if the Levites were ordinarily in 
all not above thirty thousand men, (whereas when David num- 
bered them, he found almost thirty-eight thousand above the 
age of thirty years,) the High Priest, after his very reckoning, 
had as much as three or four thousand others of the Clergy to 
live upon.| 

Or to take a calculation made by Dr. Comber, to show the 
proportion which each Jew necessarily paid of his income to 
the support of the Church and the poor, we will suppose a case 
of his entire crop, amounting to an annual yield of 6000 ephahs. 

1. From this he had te educt the corners of the field 





unreaped, by custom, a sixtieth part, Ephahs, 100 

2. The first fruits (divided into Biewrim and Theru- 
mah) about a thirtieth part, ‘ . ; - 175 
3. Then from what aia the first or Levites’ tithe, 572 
4, The tithe for feasts, ‘ ° : ‘ . 515 
Total, 1362 





* Numb, xviii, 15. + Numb. xviii, 8-9; Levit. xxvii, 11,14. +Gen. xlvii, 22. 
Numb. xxxv, 7 ; Josh. xiv, 4. Potter on Church Gov., p. 377. 
Eccles, Pol., VII, xxiii, 4. 
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Which deducted from the 6000 ephahs, leaves in the ordinary 
year only 4638 ephahs for his own private use. 

Then if we deduct the tithe of the poor taken every third year, 
463 ephahs, he had in that year, which was especially called 
“the year of tithing,” only 4175 ephahs for his private use. 
So that in ordinary years, the devout Israelite paid more than 
a@ fifth, and every third year more than a fourth of his entire 
increase or income to the service of the temple and the support 
of the poor. And then our readers will observe that we have 
made no mention of the fact that every seventh year, the fields 
were to be left untilled to produce spontaneously for the poor, 
and every debt remitted.* 

But to pass on, without any remarks, at present, upon this 
Divinely ordained system, to the Gospel times,—the last dispen- 
sation, the substance of which all that went before was but 
the shadow,—let us examine the rule which then prevailed. 
Here, we think, we hear the objector claim, you will find 
nothing of tithes, it was a carnal ordinance, one of the burdens 
of the Mosaic law, which was done away by the freedom and 
superior light of the Gospel. The objection, however, pro- 
ceeds on: the strange mistake, that no part of the Law is in 
force, but what is commanded anew in the Gospel. Whereas 
we may with much more propriety say, that every part of the 
Law is still in force, which is not abrogated in the Gospel. 
The Gospel was not intended to do away with the Law and 
the Prophets, but to fulfill them. And we may throw the 
burden of proof on the objector, and say, tithes are still in 
force, because you can bring no evidence that they have been 
done away. e argument is a sound one, and we believe 
unanswerable. The tithe was no more a special enactment of 
the Jewish Law than the Sabbath. The reason of it is eternal, 
It began when man first became dependent on Gop for his 
daily bounties, and must last as long as man remains on earth. 

But, we have more than negative proof. Our Lorp not 
only did not forbid tithes, but some His express on 
tion of them. In His rebuke o:+the Phariseest He said, 
“ These (i. e. the paying tithe of the smallest things, mint, 
anise, and cummin) ought ye to have done.” It was their duty 
as an act of devotion to Gop to dedicate and give the tithe to 
Him. If you reply that this was a rule only for the Pharisees, 
we reply that Curisr would never have prescribed that for the 
Pharisees which He would not have His disciples also do; for 
it was His constant lesson to them, “ Your righteousness must 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees.” 





* Ex. xxiii, 10,11; Deut. xv, 1, 2 + St. Matthew xxiii, 23. 
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In confirmation of this, we have the Apostle’s argument in 
that striking chapter, the seventh of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. He is arguing for the superiority of the Priesthood of 
our Lorp over the Jewish. And he does it on the ground, 
that they, receiving tithes, died, but He ever liveth receiving 
them. If, therefore, tithing were to be done away under the 
Christian Dispensation, where were the force of the Apostle’s 
argument ¢ 

Again, in writing to Timothy, the Bishop of Ephesus, and 
giving him directions for the guidance of the Church, he says, 
“Let the Elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.”* 
The passage clearly alludes to the double portion which the 
‘elder brothers received, who were the Priests of the family. 
_ And St. Jerome quotes it to prove that the Ministers of the 
Gospel have a right to tithes.t+ 

Again the Apostle writes to the Galatianst on the subject, 
* Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him 
that teacheth in all good things ;” which, to take Beza’s$ ex- 

lanation of it, is, “ Let him give him a part of all his goods.” 
Frow could the Apostle more expressly declare that a share of 
every kind of worldly goods must be set apart for the Minis- 
ters of Gop? And then he goes on to argue the point, “ Be 
not deceived; God is not secaliell for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall healsoreap. For he that soweth to the flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” Which seems as 
much as to say—to spend all our worldly goods without giving 
a part of them to the ak ee of religion, is to mock Gop, 
and to provoke him to withhold his blessings from us; if we 
provide but for the flesh, things of this world, we shall perish 
with our worldly estates, but what we provide for spiritual 
things shall be reaped in everlasting life. 

But, if these texts do not seem as clear as they might, there 
is yet one, whose force cannot be evaded, in which St. Paul 
asserts, in the most positive manner, Ais right, as a Minister of 
Onnist, to claim support in the same manner, and on the same 
principle as the priests of the Jewish Church. His argument 
is of the most logical and conclusive nature. First of all he 
appeals (he is writing to the Corinthians) to their natural sense 
. of right and justice: “ Who th a warfare at any time at 
his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of 


* 1 Timothy, v,17. + Comment on Mal. iii, Paris, 1602, p. 642. ¢ vi, 6. 
§ Beza, in loco, “ Quasi dices ex omnibus bonis suis: sicut in vernaculo ser- 
mone dicimus, De tous ses biens.” 
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the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock?”* Then he refers to the well-known princi- 
ple of the Law, “It is written in the law of Moses, thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn ;” 
and urges that unanswerable conclusion, “If we have sown 
unto you spiritual ie * is it a great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things?’ But this is not all. We have higher 
grounds than this to take. “Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things, live of the things of the temple? 
and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lorp ordained that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel.” The passage is very strong: 
“ Even so hath the Lorn ORDAINED,” (dsérage,) i. e. appointed, 
commanded, as an order given to a servant or a soldier, for 
so is the word frequently translated in other parts of the New 
Testament. The argument is not to be evaded. Gop intended 
and commands that Christian Ministers should have the same 
support, “even so” as the Jewish Priesthood. As He de- 
manded from the Israelites a tenth of their income for the sup- 
port of His Priesthood then, so now does He demand from 
Christians a tenth of their income for the support of the Minis- 
try of the New Testament. And they are to give it, not as 
though it were a free-will offering, or a matter of charity, but 
as Gon’s right, and His express command. But lest we may 
be thought by some to claim more than the text will warrant, 
we shall simply add the comments upon it of two men, the 
mere mention of whose names will'give it all the weight that 
we can desire; the one the author of the immortal work on 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and the other one of the most acute rea- 
soners that the Church of England ever possessed. “The plain 
ordinance of Curist,” says Hooker, explaining the passage,t+ 
“appointeth as large and as ample proportion out of His own 
treasure unto them that serve Him in the Gospel as ever the 
Priests of the Law did enjoy. What further can we desire? 
It is the blessed Apostle’s testimony, that ‘even so the Lorp 
hath ordained.’ ” 

“But what was it that the Lorp ordained? (writes the Rev. Charles Leslie,) 
that rey man should pay what he pleased? That they might do, and that 
they would do, without any order or law made for it. Was there ever such a 
law made, that every man should do just what he pleased, and no more? 
Would not such a law be good for just nothing? that is to say, it would be no 
law; for law is a requiring and enjoining something, a restraining of liberty, 
and pos men oniar an obligation, who were free before, as to that which 


the law commands; and therefore that which lays no restraint or obligation, 
but leaves every man perfectly to his own liberty, is no law; and, consequent- 





* I Cor. ix, 7, 9, 18, 14. + Eccles. Pol., VII, xxiii, 6. 
VOL. IX.—NoO. I. 
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ly, if every man were left to his liberty what he pleased to give to the Gospel, 
then Curist here ordained just nothing; it was no ordinance or law at all; 
and there was no manner of comparison betwixt the Gospel and the Altar, 
which the Apostle does compare together. The Lorp ordained tithes to the 
Altar, and nothing to the Gospel. What comparison then betwixt the Gospel 
and the Altar? e same as betwixt tithes and nothing! And how then did 
the Lorp ordain a maintenance for the Ministers of the Gospel, even so as for 
the Ministers of the Altar. 

“There is no coherence, no argument, no comparison, nor good sense, ean be 
made out of this text, unless the Lorw had ordained, that as the tithes were 
paid to the priests of the temple, they should be likewise paid to the priests of 
the Gospel. And then the comparison lies full and round, and the Apostle’s 
argument is strong and cogent, which otherwise is precarious and inconse- 
quential. Therefore I think that from this very text it may, nay, #bat it must 
be concluded, that the Lorp has ordained tithes under the Gospel as well as 
under the Law. And I will show hereafter that this text was thus understood 
in the first ages of the Church.”* 

From this we pass to the last point in our argument, the tes- 
timony and practice of the Primitive Church. And here it is 
not surprising that among the earliest writers we do not find 
tithes specifically mentioned any more than we do in the New 
Testament ; for it were simply absurd for men to be exhorting 
others to pay tithes, when they were in the constant habit of 
giving a quarter, a half, and often the whole of their income.t 

evertheless, we do find, even among the earliest writers, 
passages which show their belief in the principle. Our limits 
will but allow us to refer to a few of the most important to 
sustain what we have said. 

Irenxvus, who lived scarcely one hundred years after the 
death of St. John, says: “ We ought to offer to Gop the first 
fruits of His creatures ;” and shortly after adds, “The Jews 
for this cause had their tenths consecrated, but those who have 
received liberty, i. e. Christians, have dedicated all they have 
to God’s service cheerfully and freely, not giving that which is 
less than the Jews, inasmuch as they have a better hope.” 

Ortcen, who lived but a little later, writes: “The number 
ten is venerable also in the New Testament; and because 
there is one Author of all, and the beginning and the end is 
Curis, therefore the people offer tithes to the Ministers and 





* Essay on Tithes, $ 9, pp. 245, 6. 

+ “So liberal,” admits even the a Selden, “in the beginning of 
Christianity was the devotion of the believers, that their bounty to the Eyan- 
gelical Priesthood far exceeded what the tenth could have been,”—p. 36. 

“ Offere igitur oportet Deo primitias ejus creature.” <‘‘Et propter hoc illi 
uidam decimas suorum habebant consecratas: qui autem perceperunt liberta- 
tem, omnia que sunt ipsorum ad dominicos decernunt usus, hilariter et libere 
dantes ea, non que sunt minora, utpote majorum spem habentes,”—Contra 
Heres, iv, 34. Paris, 1710, p. 250. 
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Priests, the first to the first born of every creature, and the be- 
ginnings to the beginning of all.”* 

Sr. Cyprian, but a little later still, after showing how the 
Levites by Gon’s ordinance were so provided for, as never to 
be hindered, by secular affairs, from attending on their minis- 
try adds, “ which method and form is now observed among the 
Clergy, so that they who are promoted in the Church of Christ 
to Holy Orders, should not be taken off from Divine adminis- 
tration, nor be entangled with secular troubles and business— 
receiving as it were tithes of fruits—might never be taken off 
from the Altar and Sacrifices, but day and night minister in 
heavenly and spiritual things.” + 

We only add two more of the next century : 

Sr. Curysostom in one of his Homilies writes: “ For what 
did not they (the Jews) of old do? They gave tithes, and 
tithes again upon tithes. They supported orphans, widows, 
and strangers ; whereas some one was saying to me in aston- 
ishment at another, ‘Why, such an one gives tithes.” What a 
load of disgrace does this expression imply, that a matter which 
with the Jews was no matter of surprise, that this should have 
been surprising with Christians! If there was danger then in 
omitting tithes, think how great it must be now.”t—Hom. on 
Ephes., IV, Library of the Fathers, V, 145. Oxford, 1840. 

And Sr. Amprosr, in a sermon for the season of Lent, 
“ Whoso remembers he hath not faithfully paid his tithes, let 
him now amend what he omitted. What is it to pay tithes 
faithfully, but that you never offer the worst nor the least to 
Gop, either of your corn, wine, fruit of trees, of cattle, or of 
your garden, your merchandise, and your hunting. Of all the 
substance which Gop hath given a man, he hath reserved a 
tenth part to Himself; therefore it is not lawful to retain that 
which God hath reserved to himself. Gop will take away the 





* “Sed et in Novo Testamento similiter venerabilis et decus—verum quia 
unus autor est omnium, et finis et initium unus est Christus, idcireo et populus 
decimas quidem ministris et sacerdotibus prestat, primogenita vero offert pri- 
mogenito omnis creature, et initia in initio omnium.”— Hom. in Gen. xvi, Vol. 
II, p. 105. Paris, 1733. 

“ Que nunc ratio et forma in clero tenetur, ut qui in Ecclesia Domini, ordi- 
nationi clerica promoventur, in nullo ab administratione Divina avocentur; 
nec molestiis et negotiis secularibus alligentur, tanquam decimas ex fructibus 
accipientur, ab altari et sacrificiis non recedant, sed die ac nocte celestibus 
rebus et spiritualibus serviam.”— Cyprian, Ep. I, p. 2. Oxon. 1682. 

¢ “Nam quid illi non faciebant? Decimas et rursus decimas, prebebant or- 

hanis, viduis, proselytis, sed mihi quidam de quopiam dicebat, hic aut ille dat 
tara Quanto est hoe plenumprobo et dedicore, sic quod apud Judw#os non 
habebatur in admirationi, hoc apud Christianos factum est admirabile! Si 
tune erat periculum decimas non relinquere, cogita quantum nune sit.” p. 196. 
Paris, 1636. ‘ 
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nine parts if we give him not the tenth; and he that restores 
not what he hath unjustly got from Gop, that man neither fears 
Gop, nor knows what true repentance and confession means.”* 

The feader will find fuller quotations from these and other 
writers in Comber, Selden, and in Bingham’s Christian Anti- 
quities, lib. 5, c.5. To extend the catena of testimony further 
would not only be beyond our limits, but needless, as from this 
time forward the Fathers are voluminous on the subject, and 
the Councils of the Church were frequent in requiring tithes 
to be paid even under pain of excommunication. So that to 


quote Leslie’s words : 

“If we should take in all the Fathers about this time, we should be forced to 
repeat whole sermons vindicating the Divine right of tithes. None will deny 
but that they were full and express for tithes at that time, and afterwards. 
Only the first fathers were not so large, because they did not treat expressly on 
this subject, only obiter, and by the by, having no occasion for it while the zeal 
of Christians was not willing to be stinted to the bare due of a tenth, but gave 
much more; so that it were not strange if we had heard nothing at all from 
them ofit. But by good providence they have left sufficient to convince those 
willing to be deceived in after-ages, who through covetousness and distrust of 
Gop, did forbear to pay their tithes; till, by a long custom of sinning, men 

to lose the sense of their sin, who yet durst not plead for the lawfulness 
of it. Which was the case of those careless and diffident Christians, who at 
first only grudged to pay their tithes; then forebore it; and at last forgot it; 
but began not till the later most corrupt times to dispute against it.” Essay, § 10. 

And now one thing more, and we have done with our argu- 
ment in favor of the dedication of the tenth. We have re- 
served it to the last, because we would use it only as collateral 
evidence, and as corroborative of what we have already said. 
We refer to the universal observance of this rule among all the 
heathen nations of the world. Yet at the same time we might 
claim that such universal usage is proof, either that they re- 
ceived it from some pore tradition, probably before the dis- 
persion at Babel, and so it was based on a Divine command, or 
else that it is founded on an innate belief in its fitness, implant- 
ed in us by Gop, and so also Divine in its origin. Hence we 
find that Selden has taken great pains to overthrow the force 
of the argument by disputing the truth of the examples which 
have been adduced. But that he failed in this, as well as the 
other arguments and facts that he has attempted to bring against 
the Divine right of tithes, we have his own evidence. In 1618 
he Sppeeres efore the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops 
of Winchester, London, and Rochester, and three doctors of 
the Civil Law, sitting judicially, and made this submission 
under his own hand: “ My Good Lords, I most humbly 





* Sermo. 34 feria, 3 post Dom. 1 Quadrag. Vide item, Serm. de Ascen. 
Domini.Quoted by Comber, p. 70. 
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acknowledge my error which I have committed in publishing 
the History of Tithes, and especially in that I have at all by 
showing any interpretation of Holy Scripture, by meddling 
with Councils, Fathers, or Canons, or by what else soever oceurs 
in it, offered any occasion of argument against any right of 
maintenance, Jure Divino, of the Ministers of the Gospel; 
beseeching your Lordships to receive this humble and ingenu- 
ous acknowledgment, together with the unfeigned protestation 
of my grief, for that through it I have so incurred both his 
Majesties and your Lordship’s displeasure, conceived against me 
in behalf of the Church of England.” 

The evidence of this custom is so voluminous that it would 
be utterly impossible to crowd it into the limits of such 
an Article. e must therefore content ourselves with sta- 
ting, that the practice of devoting the tenth of all to their 
false gods, is to be found among the Arabians, the Ethiopians, 
the Carthagenians, the Greeks and Romans, at different periods 
in their history, and in England before it became Christian. 
The Grecian army under Xenophon, in its remarkable retreat 
after the death of Cyrus, reserved a tenth of their money, to 
be dedicated to Apollo at Delphi, and’ Diana at Ephesus. 
Sylla, the Roman general, dedicated the tenth of all his estate 
to Hercules; and Plutarch adds, that this was a constant cus- 
tom at Rome.* So that we may naturally fear, if these, who 
were led merely by some obscure tradition or the light of 
nature, performed this duty with such exactness, and we who 
have the practice of the primitive patriarchs, the Divine com- 
mand of the Jewish law, not yet repealed, the continuance of 
it in the New Testament, and the custom of the early Chris- 
tians, as well as the example of these Gentiles, shall fail to do 
it, they shall one day rise up in the judgment against us and 
condemn us. 

The principle, then, which we think this brief examination 
has established, is just this: that every devout Christian is 
bound, by Gon’s requirement, to give, at the least, one tenth of 
his income, or the annual increase which Gop grants to his 
labor and property, for the uses of the Church. And this 
beyond wn beside what he is called upon as a Christian man 
to do for his poorer brethren, or his heart may prompt him for 
any special mercy to devote as a thank-offering to his Lorn. 
For what particular purpose, or in what particular channel it 
should be given, may not be so clear; though we have our own 
notion, and we think not without warrant in the Word of Gon, 





* Archbishop Potter on Church Government, 
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that those who are over us in the Lorn, and watch for our souls 
as they that must give account, are the best and most proper 
almoners of our bounty. And we are of opinion that there is 
no better way for the collection, and offering up of this portion 
of our worldly goods which Gop has lent us, than the weekly 
offertory, which we much wish were in general use throughout 
the Church. But of this we can merely throw out a hint, hav- 
ing neither the opportunity nor the inclination, at the end of 
an Article, to enter on the discussion of so important a question 
to the practical working of the Church. 

But, we are told, this theory may all be very good on 
paper—it may be all right—and what we ought to do—but yet 
the people will not conform to it, the mass will not give on any 
systematic plan. They certainly will not until they are taught. 

nd, we say it with all due deference, we do think that our 
clergy, we believe from mistaken notions of modesty, have not 
been as careful as they ought in instructing their people on 
this point. From some cause this is the one subject on which 
their lips seem to be forever sealed. As though it were sacri- 
legious to speak of the Church’s money in the pulpit; or as 
though it were indelicate and offensive to allude to so un- 
popular a subject ; or as though any man could declare the 
whole counsel of Gop, who neglects anything which the Hoty 
Sprerr hath taught. 

Again, we are told it is too much. One tenth is more 
than men can afford. It would drive some into poverty. We 
might reply, and there leave it, who knows best, Gon, or sin- 
ful, covetous man? Can man afford to rob Gop? Dare we, 
with all our blessings and boasted wealth, set up the plea and 
say that we are less able to give than the poor Jew, and the 
despised heathen? But we have more than this. We do not 
hesitate to say that this objection could not come from one 
whose heart was wholly given to Gop.* Any rule will be 





* It may not be unimportant to record, in this connection, the practice of some 
of the more eminently pious men of modern times. Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 
Chief Justice of England; the Rev. Dr. Hammond, the commentator; the Rev. 
Dr. Annesley, the grandfather of John Wesley; Richard Baxter, the Author 
of the Saints Rest ; and the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, and others, regularly gave at 
least a tenth. Archbishop Tillotson and Dr. Watts, a fifth, and Mrs. Rowe, the 
author of “ Pious Exercises,” one-half. John Wesley even a larger proportion. 
And the eminent Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, having no children, a fourth. To these 
might easily be added many others. We only quote one out of many recent 
instances, recorded in the little work on the “ Divine Law of Beneficence.” A 
distinguished layman writes, “I have practised it for several years, and found 
a blessing in it. It is Gop’s own plan, and therefore, better than any other. 
So every one will find it, who will but try. I am one of the witnessess for 
Gop, that in this matter, as in all others, He is good.’” 
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oppressive to those who give not willingly, but of necessity. 
ruth itself is oppressive to those who delight in falsehood. 
And this, or any other requirement of the Gospel, demanding 
self-denial, will be too much for one who has not faith. Gop 
requires us to put our whole trust in Him, and only so is the 
cross pleasant, or even tolerable. But trusting in Him, we 
shall be the gainers by it. The one tenth, given in faith, will 
sanctify and multiply the whole ; but withheld, in distrust, will 
shrink and shrivel all the rest. ‘Ye are cursed with a curse: 
for ye have robbed Me, (in tithes and offerings,) even this 
whole nation,” are the words of the prophet Malachi. “ Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
ine house, and prove Me now herewith, saith the Lorp of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to re- 
ceive it. And I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, and 
he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground; neither shall 
your vine cast her fruit before the time in the field, saith the 
rp of hosts. And all nations shall call you blessed: for ye 
shall be a delightsome land, saith the Lorp of hogts.”"* Again, 
“‘ Honor the Lorp with thy substance, and with the first fruits 
of all thine increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.”+ And again, 
in the na of Ecclesiasticus, + though not canonical, yet read 
for “example of life and instruction of manners,” “ Give the 
Lorp His Rena with a good eye, and diminish not the first 
fruits of thine hands. In all thy gifts show a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and dedicate thy tithes with gladness. Give unto the 
Most High, according as He hath enriched thee; and as thou 
hast gotten, give with a cheerful eye. For the Lorp recom- 
penseth, and will give thee seven times as much.” All of 
which is more than borne out by the declarations of the New 
Testament. What can be stronger than those striking words, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive ;” or more positive 
and certain than that direction and promised blessing of St. 
Paul, read at our offertory, “ Charge them who are rich in this 
world, that they be ready to give, and glad to distribute ; lay- 
ing up in store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may attain eternal life.” Paying the 
tithe, therefore, is not to our loss, but to our present and eter- 
nal gain. Gop bids us prove Him—try Him, and see whether 
it is not so. And if we will not trust Him with a tenth Who 
gave us all, how can we complain if He takes from us all that 





* Mal. iii, 9-12. + Prov. iii, 9, 10. } Ecel. xxxv, 8-11. 
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He has entrusted us with? So that we cannot be far from 
right, when we say, that the man who is convinced of his duty 
in this respect, and yet does it not, must have some covetous- 
ness lurking about his heart, which leads him to rest on 
human means and his own exertions for his prosperity in this 
world, rather than on the promises of the Lord of hosts—to walk 


by sight and not by faith. 
May we not therefore conclude, in the words of the judicious 


Hooker, after he had summed up the provision that Gop made 
for His priesthood under the elder dispensation, 


“Gop, by way of special preéminence, has undertaken to feed the clergy at 
His own table, and out of His own proper treasury to maintain them, that 
want and penury they might never feel, except Gop Himself did first receive 
injury. A thing most worthy of our consideration is the wisdom of Gop here- 
in; for the common sort being prone unto envy and murmur, little considereth 
of what necessity, use, and importance the sacred duties of the clergy are, and 
for that cause hardly yieldeth them any such honor without repining and 
grudging thereat; they cannot brook it, that when they have labored and come 
to reap, there should so great a portion go out of the fruit of their labors, and 
be yielded up unto such as sweat not for it, But when the Lorp doth challenge 
this as His own due, and require it to be done by way of homage unto Him, 
whose mere liberality and goodness had raised them from a poor and servile 
estate, to place them where they had all those ample and rich possessions ; they 
must be worse than brute beasts, if they would storm at any thing which He 
did receive at their hands, and for Him to bestow His own on His own ser- 
vants, (which liberty is not denied unto the meanest of men,) what man liv- 
eth that can think it other than most reasonable? Wherefore no cause there 
was, why that which the clergy had should in any man’s eye seem too much, 
unless Gop Himself were thought to be of an over-having disposition.” 





* VII, xxiii, 4, 5. 
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Anr, V.—IMPRISONMENT AND PETITION OF BISHOP 
SEABURY. 


Tue following curious document has never before been pub- 
lished. It is the Petition of the Rev. Samve. Sxasury, to the 
General Assembly of Connecticut, in December, 1775, complain- 
ing of the unjust and illegal cruelties inflicted upon him. It 
appears that a letter was also received by the General Assem- 
bly of Connecticut from the President of the New York Con- 
gress on the subject, which letter we have not been able to find. 

That Bishop Seabury was thus imprisoned and mal-treated on 
account of his religion, we think admits of no question. There 
is certainly no breach of charity in such a supposition, when 
we consider the intolerance of the Puritan Laws of Connec- 
ticut, and the undeniable fact that persons were fined and im. 

risoned for no other crime than that of being Churchmen. 
ere are specimens of the Colonial Laws of Connecticut : 


“This Court orders that henceforth no persons in this Jurisdiction shall in any 
way embody themselves into Church estate, without consent of the General 
Court and approbation of the neighboring Churches.” 1657.—(Trumbull’s 
Colonial Records of Connecticut. 1636-1655. p. 811.) 

“ This Court orders that there shall be no ministry or Church administration 
by the inhabitants of any plantation in this Colony, distinct and separate from, 
and in opposition to, that which is openly and publicly observed, and dis- 
pensed by the settled and approved minister of the place, except it be by ap- 
probation of the General Court and neighboring Churches,”—1657. (Ib. p. 3i1.) 

For behaving contemptuously “ towards the word preached or the messen- 
gers thereof”’—it was wee And if a second time they break forth into 
the like contemptuous carriages, they shall either pay five pounds to the pub- 
lic treasure, or stand two hours openly upon a block or stool, four foot high, 
upon a lecture day, with a paper fixed on his breast, written with capital let- 
ters, AN OPEN. AND OBSTINATE CONTEMNER OF Gop’s HOLY ORDINANCES.” —1650, 
(Ib. E 524.) 

“It is ordered and decreed by this Court, and authority thereof, that where- 
soever the ministry of the word is established, according to the order of the 
Gospel throughout this jurisdiction, every person shall duly resort and attend 
thereunto respectively upon the Lord’s day, and upon such public fast days, 
and days of Thanksgiving, as are to be generally kept by the appointment of 
authority. And if any person within this juriedietion, shall, without just and 
necessary cause, withdraw himself from hearing the public ministry of the 
word, after due means of conviction used, he shall forfeit for his absence from 
every such public meeting, five shillings.”—(Tb. p. 524.) 

For the support of this Puritan-establishment, it was ordered as follows,— 
“ And do order that those who are taught in the word, in the several planta- 
tions be called together, that every man voluntarily set down what he is will- 
ing to allow to that end and use: And if any man refuse to pay a meet pro- 

rtion, that then he be rated by authority in some just and equal way; and 
if, after this, any man withhold or delay due payment, the civil power to be ex- 
ercised as in other just debts.”—({Ib. p. 545.) 
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How these laws should have been binding on the Rev. Mr. 
Seabury, who, for many years, had been, and then was, an in- 
habitant of another Colony, is another question. 

The Hon. Mr. Sewarp, of the U.8.8., lately delivered a 
glowing eulogium upon the Early Puritans of Sascha, 
at the recent “ Plymouth Rock” celebration, in which he em- 
ean commended them for their establishment of “ Free 

oleration in Religion.” Mr. Seward’s language is, for we 
would not do him an injustice: “The Puritans thus persisted 
and prevailed, because they had adopted one true, singular, 
and sublime principle of civil conduct, namely, that the sub- 
ject in eve te has a natural right to liberty of conscience.” 
And again he says—and it is a strange compound of irrever- 
ence and absurdity—“ The Puritans came into the world to 
— from despotism ; and the world comprehended them 

Thus far Mr. Seward. Now let us see what these Puritans 
in Massachusetts really meant by this “natural right to liberty 
of conscience.” Their Laws certainly are a fair expression of 
their opinions and principles on this point. Here ere specimens : 


“It is ordered that henceforth no man shall be admitted to the freedom of 
this Commonwealth, but such as are members of some of the Churches within 
the limits of this Commonwealth.” May, 1631.—(Mass. Bay Col. Laws, Ch. xlix, 


i.) 

“It is therefore ordered by this Court, and the authority thereof, that who- 
soever shall be found observing any such day as Christmas or the like, 
either by forbzaring labor, feasting, or any other way, upon any such account 
as aforesaid, every such person so offending, shall pay for every such offense, 
five shillings, as a fine to the County.”—(Ib. Ch. 1, Sect. 2d.) 

“This Court doth order and enact that every person or persons of the cursed 
sect of the Quakers, who is not an inhabitant of, but found within this jurisdic- 
tion, shall be apprehended (without warrant, where no Magistrate is at hand) 
by any Constable, Commissioner, or Selectman, and conveyed from Constable 
to Constable, until they come before the next Magistrate, who shall commit the 
said person or persons to close prison, there to remain without bail until the 
next Court of Assistants; where they shall have a legal trial by a special jury, 
and being convicted to be of the sect of the Quakers, shall be sentenced to ban- 
ishment upon pain of death.” 

“ Every inhabitant of this jurisdiction, being convicted to be of the afore- 
said sect, * * * and refusing to retract and reform the aforesaid opinions 
= practices, shall be sentenced to banishment upon pain of death.” —(Ib. Ch. 

i., See. 9.) 


The method of executing the banishment was as follows: 


The Quaker was to be “ directed to the Constable of the town wherein he, 
or she, is taken, or in absence of the Constable to any other meet person, be 
stripped naked from the middle upwards, and tied to a cart’s tail, and whipped 
through the town, and from thence immediately conveyed to the Constable of 
the next town towards the borders of our jurisdiction, as their warrant shall 
direct ; and so from Constable to Constable, till they be conveyed through any 
the outwardmost towns of our jurisdiction.” —1661. (Col. Laws. Ch. li, Sec. 10.) 
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We may add that this law was soon after made much more 
intolerable. “ Any Quaker, after the first conviction, if a man, 
was to lose one ear, and the second time the other; if a woman, 
each time to be severely whipped ; and the third time, man or 
woman, to have their tongues heed through with a red hot iron.” 
~-(Haliburton’s Rule and Misrule, p. 102.) 

Hildreth also gives an account oft the young husband of one 
of them, following the cart to which his wife was tied, and from 
time to time interposing his hat between her naked and _bleed- 
ing back and the lash of the executioner !”—(Hildreth’s United 
States, vol. i, p. 473.) 


“ And if after this, he or she shall return again, then to be proceeded against 
as incorrigible rogues and enemies to the common peace, and shall immediately 
be apprehended and committed to the common gaol of the country, and at the 
next Court of Assistants, shall be brought to their trial, and proceeded against 
according to the law made Anno, 1658, for their punishment on pain of death.” 
—(Col. Laws, Ch. li, Sec. 2.) 

“It is therefore ordered and decreed by this Court, that if any Christian with- 
in this jurisdiction shall go about to subvert and destroy the Christian faith 
and religion, by broaching and maintaining any damnable heresy, as deny- 
ing * * * that Christ gave himself a ransom for oursins, * * * eve 
such person continuing obstinate therein, after due means of conviction, sh 
pay to the common treasurer, during the first six months, twenty shillings a 
month, and for the next six months, forty shillings per month, ron | so to con- 
tinue during his obstinacy.”—({Ib. Ch, li. See. 13.) 

“It is ordered and enacted by authority of this Court, that no Jesuit, or 
spiritual, or ecclesiastical person, (as they are termed,) ordained by the author- 
ity of the Pope, or see of Rome, shall henceforth at any time repair to, or come 
within this jurisdiction ; andif any person shall give just cause of suspicion, that 
he is one of such society or order, he shall be brought before some of the Magis- 
trates, and if he cannot frée himself of such suspicion, he shall be committed to 
prison, or bound over to the next Court of Assistants, to be tried and proceeded 
with, by banishment or otherwise, as the Court shall see cause. 

And if any person so banished, be taken the second time within this jurisdic- 
tion, upon lawful trial and conviction, he shall be put to death.”—(Ib. Ch. liv.) 


We cannot but be surprised that the Hon. Mr. Srwarp allowed 
himself to give utterance to such opinions concerning the ¢ol- 
erance of the Puritans. It was an easy matter for him to lend his 
influence to banish the Bible from the Common Schools of New 
York, in 1841, and so to play into the hands of a man who calls 
himself “ Archbishop Hughes.” It may be an easy matter, 
now, to praise the Puritans at “ Plymouth Rock” for virtues 
which they publicly repudiated. Hutchinson says, “ Zolera- 
tion was preached against as a sin in rulers, which would bring 
down the judgments of Heaven upon the land.” (Hutchinson, 
Vol. I, p. 75.) But we do think it high time that even 
the warmest eulogists of Puritanism, should begin to pay 
some: little regard to historical fidelity. We do think it 
high time, that they who write and they who speak, of 
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the early history of our country, should take a broader and 
truer view ; and remember that there was a Church of England 
element, as well as a Puritan element, at work in the moulding 
of our National Institutions—that there was a “ Jamestown” in 
1607, as well as a“ Plymouth Rock,” in 1620—that there was a 
Grorce WasutncToN, as well as a Joun Apams. And, if com- 
parisons must be drawn, we are willing to leave it to the verdict 
of the future to decide which of those two elements was noblest 
and most patriotic in its character; and which of those two 
men—the representatives of those two elements—really de- 
serves to be regarded as “ first in War, first in Peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” Let the due meed of 
praise be cheerfully awarded to each. But this perpetual 
and overstrained self-laudation on the part of the Puritans, and 
their attempts to monopolize all the glory of our American 
Free Institutions,~are as ridiculous as they are unjust. 

The article in a late Edinburgh Review on “The Fathers of 
New England,” is a signal proof of the change in public senti- 
ment as to the character of those men. Twenty years ago, that 
Article would have been scouted all over New England. 
Now, it is received in silence, for everybody knows it is true. 
The ~— of New England historical humbuggery is almost 
over. Mr. Seward’s stale platitudes are already behind the 
times. His pieture of Puritanism in England we may take oc- 
casion to examine hereafter. 

There is still another reason why we believe that the Rev. 
Mr. Seabury was persecuted for the sake of his religion. The 
well-laid plot of the Anti-Episcopal clergy of the Colonies, 
og to the Revolution, to prevent the introduction of 

ishops, and so to render impossible the growth and spread of 
the Church in this country, may be seen in the recently printed 
“ Minutes of the Convention of Delegates from the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, and the Associations of Connec- 
ticut, 1766 to 1775,” a particular account of which was given 
in the Church Review, Vol. IV, for January, 1852. The issue 
made by these men was, “ Send us Bishops, and we will raise the 
standard of revolt.” 

That Bishop Seabury was not thus persecuted in Connecticut 
for his political opinions, is certain also from the fact, that he 
shared those opinions with large numbers of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists all over the country. Thus, in Massachu- 
setts, in all the Eastern and most thickly settled portions of the 
State, a majority of the Congregational clergy were Tories. This 
fact we have from a venerable Congregational clergyman, a 
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distinguished historian, who has given to this point his special 
attention. 

It is a striking event in the Providence of Gon, that the Rev. 
Samvuer Sxasury, thus the victim of persecution in Connecti- 
cut, should have been afterwards made the first Bishop of that 
very State, and that his name will ever stand at the head of 
that long Succession of those whom Gop has raised, and will 
raise up, as leaders of His Sacramental Host in this country. 

The yer, and the documents following, are copied from 
the MSS. State Papers of Connecticut, by Cuartes J. Hoan.ey, 
Esq., who is connected with the State Department. 


From the MSS. State Papers of Connecticut.—( Revolutionary 
War. Vol. I, doc. 436.) 


To the Honorable General Assembly of the Gov. and Company 
of the Colony of Connecticut, now sitting in New Haven, in 
said Colony, by special order of his Honor the Governor. 


The Memorial of Samuel Seabury, Clerk, A. M., Rector of 
the parish of West Chester, in the County of West Chester and 
Province of New York, humbly showeth : 

That on Wednesday, the 22d day of November last, your 
memorialist was seized, at a house in West Chester where he 
taught a Grammar School, by a company of armed men, to 
the number, as he supposes, of about forty; that after. being 
carried to his own house and being allowed time to send for his 
horse, he was forced away on the road to Kingsbridge, but soon 
+ meeting another company of armed men they joined and pro- 
ceeded to East Chester : 

That a person styled Captain Lothrop ordered your memo- 
rialist to be seized. That after the two Companies joined, 
the command appeared to your memorialist to be in Captain 
Tsaac Sears, and the whole number of men to be about one 
hundred :—That from East Chester your memorialist, in com- 

any with Jonathan Fowler, Esq., of East Chester, and Nathl. 

nderhills, Esq., of West Chester, was sent under a guard 
of about twenty armed men to Horseneck, and on the Monda 
following, was brought to this town and carried in triump 
through a great on of it, accompanied by a large number of 
men on horseback and in carriages, chiefly armed. That the 
whole Company arranged themselves before the house of Cap- 
tain Sears : That after tiring two cannon and huzzaing, your 
memorialist was sent under a guard of four or five men to the 
house of Mrs. Lyman, where he has ever since been kept under 
guard. That during this time your memorialist hath been pre- 
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vented from enjoying a free intercourse with his friends; for- 
bidden to visit some of them, though in company with his 

ard; prohibited from reading prayers in the Church, and 
in performing any part of Divine Service, though invited by 
the Rev. Mr. Hubbard so to do; interdicted the use of pen, in 
and paper, except for the purpose of writing to his family, and 
then it was required that his letters should be examined and 
licensed before they were sent off; though on Friday last, Cap- 
tain Sears condescended that your memorialist should be in- 
dulged in writing a Memorial to this Hon. Assembly. That your 
memorialist hath received but one letter from his family since 
he has been under confinement, and that was delivered to him 
open, though brought by the post. 

Your memorialist begs leave further to represent, that he hath 
heard a verbal account that one of his daughters was abused and 
insulted by some of the people when at his house on the 22d of 
November. That a bayonet was thrust through her cap, and her 
cap thereby tore from [her] head; That the handkerchief about 
her neck was pierced by a bayonet, both before and behind, 
that a quilt in the frame on which the daughters of your memo- 
rialist were at work was so cut and sete with bayonets as to 
be rendered useless ; That while your memorialist was waiting 
for his horse on the said 22d day of November, the people 
obliged the wife of your memorialist to open his desk, where they 
examined his papers, part of the time in presence of your 
memorialist. That he had in a drawer in the desk three or four 
dollars and a few pieces of small silver, that he hath heard that 
only an English shilling and three or four coppers were found . 
in the drawers after he was brought away; That your memo- 
rialist thinks this not improbable, as Jonathan Fowler, Esq. in- 
formed him that a new beaver hat, a silver mounted horsewhip 
and two silver spoons, were carried off from his house on said 
day. Mr. Meloy, also, of this town, informed your memorialist 
that he, the said Meloy, had been accused by some people of 
oy | a bayonet at the breast of a daughter of your memo- 
rialist, desiring your memorialist to exculpate him from the 
charge, to which request your memorialist replied that he was 
not at his house but at his school house, when the affair was said 
to have happened, but that a daughter of your memorialist met 
him as he was brought from the school house, and told him 
that one of the men had pushed a bayonet against her breast 
and otherwise insulted her; and your memorialist remembers 
that when he left his house in the morning his daughter had a 
cap on, but when she met him near the ae house, she had 
none on and her hair was hanging over her shoulders. 
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Your memorialist, also, begs leave further to represent that 
after he had been eight or ten days at Newhaven, he was carried 
by Mr. Jonathan Mix, to whose care he was committed, to the 
house of Mr. Beers, Innkeeper, in said town, where were Captain 
. Sears, Captain Lothrop, Mtr. Brown, and some others, whose 
names he did not know, or does not recollect ; that several ques- 
tions were asked him, to some of which he gave the most explicit 
answers, but Anse Ray, some insidious design against him by 
some of the questions, he refused to answer any more. That 
Captain Sears then observed to him, if he understood him 
right, that they did not intend to release him, nor to make such 
a compromise with him as had been made with Judge Fowler 
aud Mr. Underhill, but to keep him a prisoner till the unhappy 
disputes between Great Britain and America were settled. That 
whatever your memorialist might think, what they had done 
they would take upon themselves and support. That your 
memorialist then asked an explicit declaration of the charges 
against him, and was told that the charges against him were : 

That he your memorialist had entered into a combination 
with six or seven others to seize Capt. Sears as he was passin 
through the county of West Chester, and convey him on boar 
a man-of-war. 

That your memorialist had signed a protest at the White- 
Plains, in the county of West Chester, against the proceedings 
of the Continental Congress. 

That your memorialist had neglected to open his Church on 
the day of the Continental Fast. 

vom ¢ that he had written pamphlets and newspapers against 
the Liberties of America. 

To the first and last of these charges your Memorialist pleads 
not guilty, and will be ready to waddle his innocence as soon 
as he shall be restored to his liberty in that Province to which 
only he conceives himself to be amenable. He considers it a 
high infringement of the liberty for which the virtuous sons of 
America are now nobly struggling, to be carried by force out 
of one colony into another for the sake either of trial or im- 
prisonment. Must he be judged by the laws of Connecticut, 
to which as an inhabitant of New York he owed no obedience? 
or by the laws of that Colony in which he has been near twent 
years a resident? Or, if the regulations of Congress be attend- 
ed to, must he be dragged from the Committee of his own coun- 
ty and from the Congress of his own Province, cut off from the 
intercourse of his Fiends, deprived of the benefit of those 
evidences which may be necessary for the vindication of his 
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innocence, and judged’ by strangers to him, to his character, 
and to the circumstances of his general conduct in life? 

One great grievance justly complained of by the people of 
America, and which they are now struggling against, is the 
Act of Parliament directing persons to be carried from America : 
to England for a trial. And your Memorialist is confident that 
the Supreme Legislative Authority in this Colony will ‘not 

rmit him to be treated in a manner so destructive to that 

iberty for which they are now contending. If your Memo- 
rialist is to be dealt with according to law, he conceives that 
the laws of Connecticut, as well as of New York, forbid the 
imprisonment of his person any otherwise than according to 
law. If he is to be judged according to the regulations of the 
Congress, they have ordained the Provincial Congress of New 
York, or the Committee of the County of West Chester, to be 
his Judges. Neither the laws of either Colony, nor the regu- 
lations of the Congress, give any countenance to that mode of 
treatment which he has met with. But considered in either 
light, he conceives it must appear unjust, cruel, arbitrary and 
tyrannical. 

With regard to the second charge, viz: That your Memorial- 
ist signed a Protest against the Proceedings of the Congress, 
he begs leave to state the fact as it really is. The General As- 
sembly of the Province of New York, in their Sessions last 
winter, determined to send a Petition to the King, a Memorial 
to the House of Lords, and a Remonstrance to the House of Com- 
mons, upon the subject of American grievances ; and the mem- 
bers of the House, at least many of them, as your Memorialist 
was informed, recommended it to their constituents to be quiet 
till the issue of those applications should be known. Sometime 
in the beginning of April, as your Memorialist thinks, the people 
were invited to meet at the White Plains to choose Delegates for 
a Provincial Congress. Many people there assembled were 
averse from the measure. They however, gave no other o 
sition to the choice of delegates than signing a Protest. ihhis 
Protest aay Memorialist signed in company with two mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and above three hundred other people. 
Your Memorialist had not a thought of acting against the Lib. 
erties of America. He did not conceive it to be a crime to 
support the measures of the Representatives of the people, 
measures which he then hoped, and expected, would have had 
a good effect by inducing a change of conduct in regard to 
America. More than eight months have now passed since your 
Memorialist signed the Protest. If his crime was of so atro- 
cious a kind, why was he suffered to remain so long unpunished ¢ 
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or why should he be now singled out from more than three 
hundred, to endure the unexampled punishment of captivity 
and unlimited confinement ? 

The other crime alleged apa your Memorialist is that he 
neglected to open his church on the day of the Continental 
Fast. To this he begs leave to answer: That he had no notice 
of the day appointed but from common report. That he re- 
ceived no order relative to said day either from any Congress 
or Committee. That he cannot think himself guilty of neglect- 
ing or disobeying an order of the Congress which order was 
never signified to him in any way. That a complaint was ex- 
hibited against your Memorialist to the Provincial Congress of 
New York, by Captain Sears, soon after the neglect with which 
he is charged ; i that after the matter was fully debated, the 
complaint was dismissed. That he conceives it to be cruel, ar- 
bitrary, and in the highest degree wnjust, after his supposed 
offense has been examined before the proper Tribunal, to be 
dragged like a felon seventy miles from home, and again im- 

eached of the same crime. At this rate of proceeding, should 
e be acquitted at New Haven, he may a forced seventy 
miles further, and so on, without end. 

Further, your Memorialist begs leave to represent : That he 
has a wife and six children, to whom he owes both from du 
and affection, Protection, Support and Instruction; That his 
family in a great measure depend, under the Providence of 
God, upon his daily care for their daily bread; That there are 
several families at West Chester who depend upon his ad- 
vice as a physician, to which profession he was bred ; That, 
as a clergyman, he has the care of the towns of East and West 
Chester ; That there is not now a clergyman of any denomina- 
tion nearer than nine miles from the place of his residence, and 
but one within that distance without crossing the Sound ; so 
that in his absence there is none to officiate to the people in 
any religious service, to visit the sick, or bury the dead. 

Tier emorialist also begs leave to observe, That in order 
to discharge some debts which the necessity of his affairs for- 
merly obliged him to contract, he, about a year ago, opened 
a Grammar School and succeeded so far as to make it worth 
one hundred pounds York money, for the year past; That he 
was in a fair way of satisfying his creditors and fodiog himself 
from a heavy incumbrance; That he had five young gentlemen 
from the Island of Jamaica, one from Montreal, four children 
of gentlemen now in England committed to his care, amon 
others from New York and the country. That he apprehends 
his school to be broken up and his scholars dispersed, probably 
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some of them placed at other schools, and that it may be dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable, again to recover them. ‘That, if 
there should be no other impediment, yet if the people of West 
Chester are to be liable to such treatment as your Memorialist 
hath lately endured, no person will be willing to trust his chil- 
dren there. That in this case, your Memorialist must lie entirely 
at the mercy of his creditors to secure him from a jail, or must 
part with everything he has to satisfy their just demands. 
Your Memorialist thinking it his duty to use all lawful and 
honorable means to free himself from his present confinement, 
mentioned his case to the Judges of the Superior Court lately 
sitting in this town. Those honorable gentlemen thought it a 
case not proper for them to interfere in; he has, therefore, no 
remedy but in the interposition of the honorable House of 
Assembly. To them he looks for relief from the heavy hand 
of oppression and tyranny. He hopes, and expects, that they 
will dismiss him from his confinement, and grant him their 
rotection, while he passes peaceably through the colony. He 
is indeed accused of van ve the rules of the Continental 
Congress. He thinks he can give a good account of his 
corduct; such as would satisfy reasonable and candid men. 
He is certain that nothing can be laid to his charge so repug- 
nant to the regulations of the Congress, as the conduct of those 
—_ who in an arbitrary and hostile manner forced him from 
is house, and have kept him now four weeks a prisoner, 
without any means or prospect of relief. He has a higher 
= of the candor, justice, and equity of the honorable 
ouse of Assembly, and should they incline to inquire more 
minutely into the affair, he would be glad to appear at the bar 
of their House, and answer for himself; or, to be permitted to 
have Council to answer for him; or, in such way as they in 
their wisdom shall think best, to grant him relief. And your 


Memorialist, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 
Samvuret Seasury. 


Dated in New Haven, the 20th day of December, 1775. 


Revolutionary War, Vol. I, doc. 437. 


In the Lower House, Mr. Burr, Mr. Paine, Mr. Huntington, 
Mr. Canfield, Col. Fitch, and Col. Williams, are appointed a 
Committee to confer with such gentlemen as the Wesefatte 
Upper House shall appoint, to take into consideration the mat- 
ters contained in a letter from the President of the Provincial 
Congress of the Province of New York, to his Honorable the 
Governor, dated the 12th instant, and read before this House, 
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and to consider what is proper to be done thereon, and Report 


make, &c. 
Test, Micuart Law, Clerk. 


In the Upper House, Wm. Samuel Johnson, Esq. is appoint- 
ed to join the Committee of the Lower House in the affair 
above mentioned. 

Test, Grorce Wy tys, Secretary. 


Doe. 438. 


To the Honorable General Assembly : 

We, your Honorable Committee, appointed to take into con- 
sideration the matters contained in a letter from the President 
of the Provincial Congress of the Province of New York, &c., 
beg leave to Report, that since our appointment the Rev. Mr. 
Seabury has presented to this Assembly a Memorial which has 
been read in the Lower House, and by them put into the hands 
of this Committee, in which he prays to be heard by himself or 
Council, particularly stating the matters referred to in the letter 
from the President of the New York Congress, so far as related 
to him; upon the consideration of which, we apprehend that 
the hearing of said Memorial will disclose those facts necessary 
to be known in order to give a proper answer to said letter; 
and to consider of the requisitions therein contained, are there- 
fore of opinion that all parties concerned in said transaction 
be heard on said Memorial, by themselves or Council, before 
both Houses of Assembly, which we conceive to be most ex- 
pedient, and probably will give satisfaction to all parties. 

Signed per order, 
Wm. Samvet Jonnson. 


In the Lower House: 
Question put, Whether the foregoing Report be accepted ; 


and resolved in the negative. 
Test, Ricnarp Law, Clerk. 
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Arr. VL—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature ; embracing Personal and 

Critical Notices of Authors, and Selections y Ba their Wri- 
tings, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day ; with 
Portraits, Autographs, and other Illustrations. B EvERT 
A. Duyoxmcx and Grorer L. Duycxinck. In Two Volumes. 
1855. New York: Charles Scribner. 


Tue volumes whose title stands at the head of the present Ar- 
ticle we regard as among the most valuable of the issues from 
the press for many years. Apart from the deep and orn. 
interest, which necessarily attaches to the subject of our Nation 
Literature, it is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
to us, as Americans, of a right appreciation of the results of our 
intellectual and moral culture om progress. Every one, doubt- 
less, sees plainly the evidences of our advancement in wealth 
and consequenee in the world. Every one, probably, knows 
that the United States of America, in a political point of view, 
rank among the first class powers of the world, and it may be 
are destined to assume a position even still higher than that of 
any nation on the face of the earth. We all see, and are quite 
convinced of these things; for they are before our eyes every 
day, and are again and again, in ten thousand ways, urged 
upon our attention through the Newspaper and Periodical 
Press. But the number of those who duly weigh the history of 
our Literature, and its importance in making up our national 

ess and renown, is, we apprehend, even less than those 
who have something like an adequate idea of the nature and 
extent of that Literature. The higher life, the intellectual 
vigor and activity, the secret power which operates through 
mind acting upon mind, the immense influence of a book—no 
matter what its size—a right down, earnest, telling book, which 
every one reads, because every one must read it,—these, not 
many among us, we believe, sufficiently appreciate. An Elec- 
tric Telegraph, a Railroad, a Steamship, a vast Factory, full 
of the most wonderfully intricate yet Rens te working 
machinery, every one can readily see and feel to be of great 
value and moment in these days of ours, and calculated to set 
us forward in physical, social, and political importance. But 
not quite so ily is every one able to see—what is no less 
true, however—that the Literature of our country is, in its ef- 
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fects upon the people, more powerful and far reaching than an 
Electric Telegraph, more wonderful in its working and its vast 
energy, than the grandest machinery that ever mortal wit or 
wisdom has produced. Marvel as we may at the gigantic 
strides of our country toward wealth and power in the world, 
we cannot but marvel still more at the Literature which has been, 
and is, working for evil as well as good, in her midst. No nation 
has ever done what the United States of America have accom- 
plished, within the same period of time. No people on the 
face of the earth have ever had opportunities and advantages 
equal to ours. And we might almost say, no people have ever 
produced within less than eighty years, so many and so really 
geet men in literature of every description. Our Poets, our 

istorians, our Senators, our Scientific Writers, our Philologists, 
our Legal Authors, our Pulpit Orators, are hardly surpassed by 
the mother country; and although it is true that we owe her a 
large debt of gratitude in this behalf, yet it may, and it ought 
to be, plainly understood, that as a full grown man we are 
already paying back of the fruits of our own labors into the 
bosom of our time-honored parent. 

Let our readers consider, for a moment, what is it that 
elevates a people, and renders them capable of lofty aspira- 
tions? What is it that enables them to make advances in all 
that constitutes national greatness and power? It is not, surely, 
the invention of Machinery, the wonders of discovery in 
Physical Science, the increased facilities for Trade and Com- 
merce—admitting even that these were possible where Litera- 
ture does not exist. No, it is the leaven of sound, healthy, 
Christian Literature which leavens the whole mass; it is the 
power of mind, the strength and force of intellect, the em | 
words of genius, and patriotism, and humanity, and above 
true religion, which work and ferment, in the social and political 
community, and keep it from the dullness and deadness of 
stagnation. In the same proportion that the mind is superior 
to the body, just in the same is Literature higher and deeper, 
and stronger in its effects than anything else which can be 
named as giving life and activity to a nation. Literature is like 
the vivifying spirit which permeates the whole body of the peo- 
ple, and its triumphs are seen in what it renders men capable 
of effecting in their reaching after higher and holier things than 
this earth can afford. A sound, vigorous Literature is the very 
life blood of a nation’s progress. A high-toned, manly litera- 
ture is a proof of a free people’s use of that highest of all liberty, 
“the liberty wherewith Curisr has made us free.” And it may 
safely be averred, that no nation has ever enjoyed the privi- 
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leges of which we speak, without being itself free and develop- 
ing the energies of a free people. 

e might enlarge upon this subject, in its general aspects, 
to almost any extent, and we might present our readers with a 
learned and apposite disquisition upon the true nature, ob- 
ject, extent, Bis 6 dignity of Literature. We might dilate upon 
the vast influence which Literature has ever exerted on the 
character and fate of nations throughout the history of the world; 
and we might point to Greece nd Rome of old, as glorious be- 
cause of their Homer, and Plato, and Thucydides, and Xeno- 

hon, and their Livy and Tacitus, and Cicero, even more than 
Cicatie of their great statesmen and soldiers, and their prowess 
in battle. The whole topic is a very inviting one, and we 
might find much to say that would be interesting and _profita- 
ble to our readers, showing that Literature is indeed, as 
Schlegel justly terms it, “in its reach and comprehension the 
epitome of all the intellectual capabilities and progressive im- 
provement of mankind.” But we forbear, and ask rather the 
attention of our readers to the volumes whose recent publica- 
tion affords so sincere gratification toevery American. As our 
wish and endeavor is to put our readers in possession of a fair 
and just conception of the nature, contents, and character of 
these volumes, we shall take the most direct and straight-forward 
way of attaining that desirable end. 

e design of the “ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” as 
the authors set it forth in their Preface, is to bring together as 
far as possible in one work convenient for perusal and reference, 
memorials and records of the writers of the country and their 
works, from the earliest period to the present day. As in 
America the use of the pen has, for the most part, been in- 
cidental to other pursuits, there are consequently numerous 
points, not merely relating to authorship, but letontling into the 
spheres of Social and Political life, which are to be sought for 
in literary biography, and particularly in the literary biography 
of America. The history of our Literature, as presented in the 
pages of this Cyclopadia, is not so much an exhibition of art 
and invention, of Literature in its immediate and philosophical 
sense, as a record of mental progress and cultivation, of facts 
and opinions, which derives its main interest from its historical 
rather than its critical value. It is plainly important to know 
what books have been produced, ad by whom; whatever the 
books may have been, or whoever the men. The book pro- 
ducers of our country have mostly devoted their lives to other 
callings than that of professed authorship. They have been 
Divines, Physicians, Lawyers, Politicians, Editors, Military 
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men, Travelers, and, incidentally, Authors. On that account 
it has been necessary, in telling their story, to include many 
details not of a literary character, in order to exhibit fairly the 
proportion which Literature bore in their lives. Bearing in 
mind, also, that we are under obligations to authors not born 
in America, the Messrs. Duyckinek have thought it only con- 
sistent with their main design to place upon their pages accounts 
of foreign scholars and writers who have visited us and lived 
among us, frequently enduring privation, and freely expending 
their talents and energies in the literary service of the country. 
The names of Berkeley, Witherspoon, Lieber, Schaff, and 
others, will at once suggest themselves to the reader as worthy 
of this recognition of their services in our behalf. 

The arrangement of the matter of the Cyclopsdia is chrono- 
logical, following as nearly as practicable the date of birth of 
each individual. In carrying out this arrangement the authors 
very properly direct attention to the three general periods 
covered by their work, i. e., the Colonial Era, the Revolutionary 
Period, and the Present Century. Each of these has its marked 
characteristics, which are admirably summed up by the authors. 

During the Colonial Era, the New England Puritan school 
of writers flourished, the patient, hard working, acute divines, 
the scholars who gave life to the early seats of learning, the 
first race of chroniclers, several genial observers of nature, as 
the Bartrams, and an occasional quaint poet, who penned verses 
without consulting the pleasure of Minerva. In this period 
there is rudeness, roughness, but much strength; frequently a 
high order of eloquence ; great diligence and large collections 
of materials for history. Our oldest Colleges, as Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Columbia, and others, were estab- 
lished in this era. And among the great men stand out Roger 
Williams, Cotton, the Mathers, Jonathan Edwards; while 
Franklin heralded the more genial cultivation which was to 
follow. 

The Revolutionary period is remarkable for the great legal 
and constitutional principles which were discussed and in a 
measure settled. Otis, Dickinson, Jefferson, and Adams, 
usher in this period, and such men as Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay, in the Federalist, may justly be said to have brought it to 
its close. It was then that America first claimed, in tones 
which could not be hushed, to be heard on the great questions 
which lie at the foundation of a free people’s life and happiness. 
No doubt, guite as good Puritan divinity had appeared in Eng- 
land as ever had been produced in Massachusetts or Connecti- 
cut ; no doubt better poetry had been written than any which 
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our coun en could lay claim to; but the manliness, the 
clear straightforwardness, the cogency, the eloquence, of many 
of the colonial productions on constitutional topics, compelled 
a hearing from all, and‘elicited the praise of no mean judge, 
Lord Chatham. Polished wit, and keen satiric humor, too, 
flourished in this period, and were brought to bear in support 
of the same great purpose. The intellect of our country was 
thoroughly awakened ; and Dr. Rush, in 1799, put on record as 
follows: “ From a strict attention to the state of mind in this 
country, before the year 1774, and at the present time, 1 am 
satisfied the ratio of intellect is as twenty to one, and of know- 
ledge as one hundred to one, in these States, compared with 
what they were before the American Revolution.” 

The third period, viz, the Present Century, exhibits the 
results of this increasing intellectual activity and force, with a 

infusion from foreign sources. New England has produced 
men like Channing, and Bancroft, and Emerson, and such like. 
Webster from Massachusetts, and Calhoun from South Carolina, 
have illustrated and adorned Political Science ; Marshall, Kent, 
and Story, have interpreted Law; Paulding, Cooper, Irving, 
and many others have largely contributed to our light as well 
as elegant Literature ; Bryant, Halleck, and Longfellow, have 
given glory to our name as sweet, melodious, and profound 
masters of Song; Oratory has gained new triumphs in the halls 
of our National Legislature ; and, in short, there is no depart- 
ment of the Belles Lettres which has not been entered upon and 
cultivated with success by American authors. 

The Messrs. Duyckinck further illustrate their high concep- 
tion of the duty imposed upon them in preparing this Cyclo- 
peedia, by a faithful effort to exhibit fairly and amply all por- 
tions of the country. There is no sectional feeling manifested 
by them, no attempt to set forth the North as superior or in- 
ferior to the South or West. Mental activity in our country 
has not been dependent on latitude or longitude ; on the con- 
trary, it appears to have been almost uniformly developed. 
The North has always had its great advantages; its learned 
institutions and the men necessarily eotuncted with them, its 

t commercial centres calling forth the powers of the press; 
its great cities have, of course, given it the advantage in the 
number of authors ; but apart from these important stimuli, the 
South and West justly claim to have done their share in pro- 
moting and adding to our national wealth of books. Acting 
on this conviction, the Messrs. Duyckinck have given a ver 
fair and full consideration to the literary claims of the Sout 
and the West; and from a very commendatory notice of the 
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Cyclopedia in an important Southern Magazine we infer that 
our rather sensitive brethren in the Old Dominion and that 
quarter, are satisfied with their share in this important work. 

In carrying out their design, the authors of the Cyclopedia 
have wisely judged that to the early periods preference should 
be given in fullness of display. The lives of the old worthies are 
full of curious and instructive matter, and the authors have 
devoted unwearied pains in endeavoring to place the main 
facts of their history and career fairly before the reader ; it is 
not too much to say, that their success has been commensurate 
with their diligence and labor in this interesting field of re- 
search. The Revolutionary matter has similar claims to a full 
presentation, as well for its novelty as its characteristic display 
of our fathers’ days, when the song and the jest helped to re- 
lieve the sterner incidents of the great struggle for freedom. 
Of the authors of the present day, less copious extracts are pre- 
setited, from the necessity of the case, and they may reasonably 
be left to speak for themselves, through their works now before 
the public. The Messrs. Duyckinck have desired and honestly 
labored to deal fairly and justly by them all, and the reader 
must judge how far they have been successful in carrying out 
their design. Farther on, we shall give our opinion more fully 
and freely than is called for here. 

As illustrating the plan of the work, as well as the genial 
spirit with which its articles have been prepared, we shall 

o ourselves and the reader the pleasure of making here and 
there an extract from the Cyclopzdia of American Literature ; 
and we shall greatly mistake if the conclusion be not reached, 
that, under it the circumstances of the case, our National 
Literature is something to be proud of, and to cherish asa 
precious boon to ourselves and our children. 

Among the early benefactors to the cause of education in the 
Church, Dr. Blair holds no mean rank. In giving an account 
of William and Mary College, the Messrs. Duyckinck thus 
speak of him and his long and useful life : 


“Dr. James Blair was a Scotchman by birth, was educated in Scotland, and 
took orders in the Scottish Episcopal Church. He went to England towards 
the close of the reign of Charles II, and was persuaded by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to emigrate to Virginia about the year 1685, and was probably employed 
as a missionary, as there is no record of his having been connected with wie 

arish till as late as 1711, whén he was made Rector of Bristow parish in Wil- 
iamsburgh. 

“In 1689, the Bishop of London appointed him his Commissary in the 
colonies of Virginia and Maryland, which office he continued to hold till his 
death. In virtue of this office, he had a seat in the Council of State, and re- 
ceived £100 per annum as Councillor. Through his exertions, a subscription of 
£2,500 was raised towards the endowment of a college, and he was sent to 
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England by the General Assembly in 1692, for the purpose of soliciting a char- 
ter. The charter was obtained, and he appointed President in the charter 
itself. This office he held to the day of his death, a period of fifty years. He 
died in March, 1743, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. He appears to have 
been a man of great energy and perseverance. He had to contend with great 
discouragements and difficulties during the whole of his course. He was 
onpeoed and thwarted in his plans for the establishing and improvement of the 
college by the royal governors, by the council, and even by the clergy at times ; 
but he persevered through all discouragements. He must also have been a 
man of great purity of character, for in all the contests in which he was en- 
gaged, his adversaries never reproached him with any immorality. At one 
time a large majority of the clergy were arrayed against him. They accused 
him of exercising his office in a stern and haughty manner, but with nothing 
further. The clergy were many of them men of very questionable character— 
the very refuse of the Established Church in England; and these were not a 
little offended at the strictness of the discipline he attempted to enforce. 

“Dr. Blair has left behind him three volumes of Sermons, from texts selected 
from the Sermon on the Mount. They are written in a lucid and simple style, 
and are remarkable for their good sense and practical character. aterland 
edited the Third edition of these Sermons, printed in London in 1741, and 
wrote a preface containing a brief sketch of the author’s life. He highly 
commends the Sermons as both sound in doctrine and felicitous in style. Sue 
& commendation from such an author is no small praise. There is still extant 
another small work, which Dr. Blair took part in compiling. It is entitled The 
State of his Majesty's Colony in Virginia ; by Hartwell, Blair, and Chilton: and 
gives an account of the soil, productions, religion, and laws of the colony, 
with a particular account of the condition of William and Mary College. It 
was printed in 1727, but it bears strong internal marks of having been drawn 
up about the year 1699. 

“Dr. Blair was more than sixty years a clergyman, fifty-eight of which he 
spent in Virginia. He was Commissary fifty-four years, and President 
of the college fifty years. His remains were deposited in the churchyard at 
Jamestown, and an inseription alluding to his life and services, was 
engraved on his tombstone. But the stone has been broken, and the 
inscription is so damaged that it cannot now be deciphered. He left the whole 
of his library, consisting mostly of works on divinity, to the college. These 
books are still in the college library, and many of them contain notes in his 
handwriting.” 


That witty parson, Mather Byles, receives a full and careful 
notice from the authors in some four or five pages of the 
Cyclopedia. Our readers, we doubt not, will appreciate the 
good things told of the punning divine. 


“Dr. Byles’s reputation as a wit has overshadowed his just claims to regard 
asa pulpit orator. His published sermons, of which sever*’ sre extant, some 
of them having reached a second and third edition, show him to have possessed 
a fine imagination, great skill in amplification, and great command of language, 
combined with terseness of expression. Passages in these discourses would not 
do discredit to the best old English divines. Several were preached on public 
occasions, but are, like all his other discourses, entirely free from the political 
allusions in which his brother clergymen so frequently indulged. On being 
asked why he avoided this topic, he replied, “I have thrown up four breast- 
works, behind which I have entrenched myself, neither of which can be forced. 
In the first place, I donot understand politics ; in the second place, you all do, 
every man and mother’s son of you; in the third — you have politics all 
the week, pray let one day in seven be devoted to religion; in the fourth place, 
I am engaged in a work of infinitely greater importance: give me any subject 
to preach on of more consequence than the truths I bring you, and I will 
preach on it the next sabbath. 
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The ana which have been preserved, show that his reputation as a wit was 
well deserved. There was a slough opposite his house, in which, on a certain 
wet day, a chaise containing two of the town council stuck fast. Dr. Byles came 
to his door, and saluted the officials with the remark, “ Gentlemen, I have 
often complained to you of this nuisance without any attention being paid to 
it, and I am very glad to see you stirring in this matter now.” 

In the year 1780, a very dark day occurred, which was long remembered as 
“the dark day.” A lady neighbor sent her son to the Doctor to know if he 
could tell her the cause of the obscurity. ‘ My dear,” was the answer to the 
messenger, “ give my compliments to your mother, and tell her that I am as 
much in the dark as she is.” 

One day a ship arrived in Boston with three hundred street lamps. The 
same day, the Doctor happened to receive a call from a lady whose conversa- 
tional powers were not of the kind to render a long interview desirable. He 
availed himself of the newly arrived cargo to despatch his visitor. “ Have 
you heard the news?” said he, with emphasis. ‘Oh, no! What news?” 
“Why three hundred new lights have come over in the ship this morning from 
London, and the selectmen have wisely ordered them to be put in irons im- 
mediately.” The visitor forthwith decamped in search of the particulars of 
this invasion of religious liberty. 

When brought before his judges at the time of his trial they requested him 
to sit down and warm himself. “Gentlemen,” was the reply, “ when I came 
among you, I expected persecution; but J could not think you would have of- 
fered me the fire so suddenly.” 

A mot of Byles’s is related by the hospitable wits of Boston, to a 
visitor, as he passes by King’s Chapel, in Tremont street. There are two 
courses of windows by which that building is lighted on its sides; the lower 
ones are nearly square. In allusion to this architectural peculiarity of the 
square embrasures of its solid walls, Byles said that he had often heard of ec- 
clesiastical canons, but never saw the portholes before. Another, a revolu- 
tionary witticism, does justice to Byles’s toryism. When the British troops, 
the lobsters, passed his door, after entering the town: “Ah,” said he, “now 
our grievances will be red-dressed.” 

His system of practical joking is said to have been as felicitous as his verbal, 
though rather more expensive to the victims. 

The Doctor, however, occasionally met his match. A lady whom he had long 
courted unsuccessfully, married a gentleman by the name of Quincy. “So, 
madam,” said the unsuccessful suitor, on meeting her afterwards, “it appears 
you prefer a Quincy to Byles.” “Yes, for if there had been anything worse 
than biles, God would have afflicted Job with them.” 

He was not, however, always unsuccessful . with the fair sex, as he was twice 
married. His first wife was a niece of Governor Belcher, and her successor, the 
dignity apparently diminishing with the relationship, a daughter of Lieutenant 
Governor Tailer. 

In person Dr. Byles was tall and well proportioned. His voice was power- 
ful and melodious, and he was a graceful and impressive speaker.” 


Passing by much interesting matter, we come to a name that 
must ever command respect and even admiration at the hands 
of Churchmen, and Connecticut Churchmen especially. The 
Messrs. Duyckinck, though they furnish no extract from his 
writings, still give Samuel Seabury a cordial notice as one of 
the early names to be held in honor in American Literature. 
We extract the notice as it stands on their pages : 

“ Samurt Seapury was the son of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, missionary of th 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, at New London, Conn. He was bor 
at Groton in 1728, and was graduated at Yale, 1748. He then went to Scot 
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land to sate theology, but while thus employed, also devoted his attention to 
medicine. é@ was ordained, and on his return to America, settled at New 
Brunswick, as the missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
In 1756, he removed with the consent of the Society, to Jamaica, and from 
thence, in 1766, to Westchester, where he took charge, in addition to his 
church, of a classical school. Here he wrote and published, anonymously, 
several pamphlets in favor of the Crown, under the signature of A. W. Farmer. 
These publications were commonly attributed to him, and were the cause of his 
being seized, in 1775, by a party of soldiers, carried to New Haven, and im- 
prisoned. As the fact of authorship could not be proved, he was suffered to 
return to Westchester, where he continued to exert himself in behalf of the 
same opinions, After the declaration of independence, he removed with his 
family to New York, on the entry of the British, and remained until the 
peace, officiating, during a portion of the time, as chaplain to the King’s 
American Regiment, commanded by Col. Fanning, practising medicine for his 
own and the support of those dependent upon him. 

In March, 1783, immediately after the peace, Dr. Seabury, having been 
elected bishop by the clergy of Connecticut, sailed for England, and applied for 
consecration to the Archbishop of York, the see of Canterbury being then va- 
cant. This application failed, in consequence of the inability of the English 
bishops to dispense with the oath of allegiance to the Crown, and the difficulty 
of procuring an act of parliament for the purpose. Having spent more than a 
year in England, in fruitless efforts to overcome these obstacles, Dr. Seabury, in 
August, 1784, made a similar application to the bishops of the Scottish Episco- 
pal Church, by whom he was consecrated on November 14th, 1784. In the 
spring of the ollowing year he returned to America, and entered on the duties 
of his office. He resided at New London, where he also filled his father’s 
place as rector of the church, in addition to his episcopal duties. 

In 1790, he published an address to the ministers and congregations of the 
Presbyterian and Independent persuasions in the United States of America. 
He also published several sermons delivered on special occasions, and, in 1791, 
Discourses on Several Subjects, in two volumes, to which a third was added in 
1798. These discourses displayed the vigor and earnestness of the man, quali- 
ties which were also exerted to good effect at the early conventions of the 
church, in the arrangement of the liturgy and other important matters. 
Bishop Seabury died, Paeraiey 25, 1796, at New London.” 

Two or three pages further on there is a very pleasant article 
on the ct Bishop Berkeley, with choice extracts from his 
works. e need not dwell upon these; his is a name that 
Connecticut has linked indissolubly with the progress of theo- 
logical education in her “ Berkeley Divinity School.” We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting the good 
Bishop’s verses on the prospect of planting arts and learning in 
America. 

“ The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 


In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame ; 


In happy climes, where from genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true: 


In happy climes the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, 
The pedantry of courts and schools: 
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There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


And also the paragraph which narrates his exit from the 
stage of life : 


“In his death Berkeley realized the Euthanasia which he had desired. On 
a mg A evening, Jan. 14, 1753, as he was with his family in his residence at 
Oxford, lying on a couch listening to his wife reading a sermon by Sherlock, 
the final messenger came to him in silence, and it was not perceived that he 
was dead till his daughter offered him a cup of tea. He was buried at Christ 
Church, and a well written inscription in Latin was put upon his monument: 
but the friendly pen of Pope wrote his lasting epitaph : 


‘To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.’ ” 


Another extract from the first volume is all that our limits 
admit, and it relates to one of our Rt. Rev. Fathers, whose 
zeal, courage, and activity have left their impress upon the 
Church in America; we mean Bishop Chase. Several pages 
are devoted to giving an account of the varied life of Bishop 
Chase, mostly crane from his characteristic Reminiscences. 
After noting that Mr. Chase read prayers and preached for the 
first time, in Ohio, in March, 1817, and was consecrated Bishop 
in February, 1819, the authors go on to say: 


“In 1828 the bishop formed the resolution of visiting England, to solicit funds 
for the establishment of a school of theology in the West. The scheme was 
regarded as chimerical by his brother bishops, and met with opposition from 
the friends of the General Theological Seminary in New York. The bisho 
—— and with the small provision of $400 to meet his expenses, saile 
or Liverpool. His first experiences were Le py ere but he persevered, 
and found in Lord Gambier, to whom he carried a letter from Henry Clay, and 
Lord Kenyon, liberal and influential friends, The bishop made a donation of 
his farm to the proposed seminary, and agreed that no funds contributed 
should be drawn, until English donors were satisfied by the voucher of Henry 
Clay, or in case of his death the Governor of the State, that the conditions of 
the gift had been complied with. He returned after a few months’ absence 
with about $20,000. e seminary was commenced by the reception of stu- 
dents in the bishop’s own house at Worthington. He appointed his teachers 
and paid them from his own funds, and such as he collected from the students 
themselves. His wife was his secretary, his housekeeper, his adviser, and 
treasurer in all this. Such a commencement of a great institution of religion 
and learning, on so economical a plan, was never elsewhere witnessed. e 
next step was the purchase of eight thousand acres as a domain. The bishop 
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rightly estimating the importance of his own personal supervision, built a 
eabin on the bill on which the college was to stand. 

On his visit to the east to attend the meeting of the General Convention, 
the bishop made a tour, during which he collected a large sum in aid of his 
project. A portion of the buildings was commenced on his return, and in good 
season completed. Scarcely, however, had the institution gone into operation, 
when a difficulty arose between the bishop and the professors, as to the limits 
of the power of the former as ez-oficio president. The matter was brought into 
the Convention of the diocese in 1831, and a report made, virtually endorsing 
the professors. The bishop said nothing, and the report was unanimousl 
adopted. He retired from the Convention and tendered his resignation, whic 
was accepted. He soon after removed to Michigan with his family, where he oc- 
cupied himself with his wonted energy in missionary duty as a presbyter, until 
he received, in 1835, an invitation from the small handful of clergy and laity 
which composed the diocese, to become the first Bishop of Illinois, He accept- 
ed the appointment, and soon after, undaunted by the hard requital his former 
labors had received, began his exertions for the foundation of a Theological 
Seminary and College. He sailed for England in October, to appeal again to 
his old friends for aid, and the appeal was liberally responded to, Further 
donations in the Eastern States enabled him to buy land, and commence build- 
ing. The corner-stone of the new institution, Jubilee College, was laid on the 
fourth of April, 1839, on a large and beautiful tract of land, secured by the 
bishop’s wise forethought, as a domain and future source of revenue. He next 
passed a year in traveling through the States, north and south, soliciting fands 
to establish scholarships, and was tolerably successful in his efforts. His 
Reminiscences were written and published with a view to advance the same 
cause. Jubilee College was built and opened, and the good and venerable pre- 
late, by virtue of seniority the presiding bishop of his church, was enabled to 
enjoy for some years the spectacle of its harmony and usefulness. His cottage 
home, Robin’s Nest, was not far off, and it was here that on the twentieth day 
of September, 1852, he closed his long life of labor and usefulness, a career un- 
equaled in its results by that of any clergyman in the United States. 

Bishop Chase’s Reminiscences fill two large octavo volumes, a large portion 
of which, however, is occupied by letters addressed to him, and documents con- 
nected with the Ohio controversy, and other events of his life. The work 
abounds in passages of great beauvy, the character of which may be judged 
from the extracts interspersed in our narrative. They remind us of the heart- 
felt simplicity of Izaak Walton. The same noble trait was a characteristic of 
the discourses and conversation of the man. But while harmless as the dove, 
he was also wise as the serpent. His conduct in relation to the endowment 
of his colleges shows that he was a shrewd and able man, “ not slothful in busi- 
ness.” With his personal humility, he properly combined a high sense of the 
dignity of his office. 

Bishop Chase’s countenance expressed singular determination, combined 
with benevolence. He was tall and well proportioned; and arrayed in the 
flowing vestments of his office, with the dark velvet cap, which he wore con- 
tinually after a severe illness brought on by exposure, and which he describes 
with his wonted quaintness, as “a thick covering to his head, in the shape of 
a night cap,” his form seemed to fill up as amply to the eye as his career and 
words to the mind, the full ideal of a Bishop.” 


The second of these portly volumes brings us down to the 
authors of the present day, with a few exceptions; we had 
marked a number of pages for choice extracts, that our readers 
see how the Bishops and Clergy of the Church, as well 
as her distinguished laymen, appear on the pages of the Cyclo- 
pedia. We intended to quote what the authors have said of 
the lamented Wainwright, the learned Drs. Jarvis and Turner, 
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the eloquent Dr. Hawks, the beloved Croswell, and man 
others among the clergy, and aiso of Binney, Verplanck, Reed, 
Mrs. Sigourney, and the like, among our Church laity. We in- 
tended, too, to give the reader some choice specimens of the 
products of our Literature not directly in connection with the 
Church ; but we find that we must forego the pleasure of fur- 
ther quotations from these volumes, and devote what remain- 
ing space is left to us to some more general remarks, in com- 
pliance with our promise on a previous page. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the authors of the 
Cyclopedia of American Literature are entitled to very great 
praise. They undertook a work of vast difficulty; a work 
requiring many years of research and study ; a work which no 
man would covet who knows what it is to deal with that genus 
irritabile, the writers and makers of books. They entered upon 
this work with zeal and energy, with the most liberal views 
and purposes, and with a feeling of devoted love for their 
country and her just claims to honor in the field of Literature 
and Science. And now that their work is before the public, 
let the public judge if it be not a great work which they have 
accomplished ; not a perfect work, not a work which will not 
require much careful revision, some changes, some excisions, 
and many additions; but a truly great work, for which the 
deserve the respect and esteem of all lovers of their native land. 

Our business is not that of laudation ; we deal not in indis- 
criminate praise ; we are quite conscious that the Cyclopedia 
is not altogether what we should have liked, and that, both in 
omission and commission, it is open to criticism. We could 
point out a number of names which have been omitted, names 
whose claim to recognition in a work of this kind, cannot 
be questioned. We could also put our finger upon quite a 
number of names which, in our opinion, are little entitled to 
notice in any way, and certainly are not worthy of occupying 
the space which the amiable authors have allowed them. 

In this connection, we may, perhaps, also be permitted to 
say, that in the wide sweeping of their drag-net, which has 
embraced almost everything in the shape of Literature, which 
has ever been issued from the American press, the authors 
have found no place for even a recognition of the Church 
Review ; a quarterly of already more than eight years stand- 
ing, and which has given to the world some of the best 
literary efforts of several of the best belles-lettres scholars in the 
country—efforts which have commanded marked attention in 
the first literary circles abroad. We see, however, that they 
have not forgotten the “ Literary World,” a weekly paper, 
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which finally died on their own hands. We do not complain 
of this omission, as we certainly need not have felt greatly 
flattered in seeing the Review included in such a motley list of 
the seerany organs, agencies, and instrumentalities of the coun- 
try. And yet we can hardly be expected to overlook this 
illustration of the authors’ taste and judgment, or knowledge. 

We could also enumerate a few mistakes which we have dis- 
covered in our present examination of the volumes, and we 
presume that, without doubt, there are others in other parts of 
this extensive work. But when we have said this much, we 
have said enough—perhaps more than enough—in the way of 
criticism, which may appear unfavorable to the Cyclopedia. 
We entertain no unfriendly feeling, however ; our readers will 
have noticed, in what has ao said in the previous portions of 
this Article, that we have a very high respect for the authors of 
the Cyclopedia, and we are prepared to rejoice that the pre- 
paration of it fell into their hands, rather than into those of 
some one else. And we will say frankly, why we are me te 
glad that they entered upon this work. it is simply this: 
because they are Churchmen, and feel as Churchmen, in the 
work imposed upon them. 

Let not the reader suppose that this is a point of little 
moment. They who know what scant justice the Church 
ordinarily receives at the hands of American popular book 
makers, no matter what the subject of the books may be, will 
appreciate the favor which these volumes have enjoyed in 
being prepared by Churchmen. They who have witnessed 
how little willingness there has been to admit the claims of 
Churchmen to any status in literature of any kind, will agree 
with us, that it is a matter of rejoicing indeed, that a Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature, should issue from those who as loyal 
sons, desired that the Church should receive at their hands fair 
and just presentation of what she has done, in setting forward 
and adorning our national literature. Of course, we do not, 
for a moment, mean to imply that any injustice bas been com- 
mitted against those not in or of the Church; not at all. The 
large liberality of the authors has led them to expatiate freely 
and fully sae the merits of many a writer, whom, as a Church- 
man, we should feel bound to censure and condemn. They 
have striven to do justice to all; and we honestly think, that 
they have approached very near to that exact and impartial 
justice which all may claim in the field of literature, though 

f of these are enemies to the Church, and teachers of heresy 
and schism in its worst shapes. But, apart from this, we do 
rejoice that Churchmen have their claims respected and appre- 
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ciated in a national work like the present ; we do rejoice that 
they can be spoken of without flings and sneers, and in terms 
which show that the writer is not ignorant of the ordinary 
language and sentiments of Churchmen, and is able to speak of 
Church matters without perpetual and offensive, as well as 
ridiculous blundering. 

And now, in bringing our review to a close, we beg leave to 
advert to the opening pages of the present Article, and to urge 
again upon our readers the importance of a thorough knowledge 
and appreciation of our National Literature. e shall not 
repeat our words; we shall not weary the reader by dilating 
upon this fruitful topic ; we shall only ask him to deal fairly by 
himself and his native land, in this matter. And further, we 
shall ask him to look into the question of how far the Church 
and Churchmen have been concerned in bringing about the result 
to which our Literature, as a free people, has already attained. 
Let him enter upon this pleasant work at his early leisure ; let 
him trace the footprints of the men who, laboring for Christ 
and the Church, labored also for the cause of sound learning, 
and a healthy, vigorous Literature. Let him note the books 
which they have produced, the character of heir contents, the 
influence which they exerted, and are still exerting among our 
countrymen. Let him place fairly before himself the men of 
past days, no less than those now on the great stage of life, 
and then let him judge whether the Church has not a good 
and lawful claim to be in the front rank of those who are min- 
gee. | to the intellectual and moral culture of Americans. 
He will find it a most pleasant, as well as most useful occupa- 
tion. And, we doubt not, that it will stimulate him to do what 
he can, likewise, to make the Church more and more hon- 
ored by her doing more and more for the cause of godly learn- 
ing, and the purer and higher branches of polite literature. 

Bat we have said enough. The Messrs. Duyckinck have 
added lustre to their already well-earned fame, in the walks of 
literature; and they are richly entitled to the thanks and 

raise which are accorded them in all directions. They 

ave done more than increase their own reputation. They 
have proved that American Literature is a real, genuine, 
vigorous Literature, of which, too, no lover of his country need 
be ashamed, and which, if fostered, as it deserves, will p Kae 
strate, that Americans are as capable of great and noble deeds 
in intellectual pursuits, as they have shown themselves to be in 
Physical Science and political advancement. God grant 
that with all this, it may never be forgotten, that it is Rieur- 
KousNEss which exalteth a nation, and that it is suv which is a 
reproach, and a lasting disgrace to any people! 

VOL. IX.—NO. I. 7 
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Arr. VIL—WESTERN CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY. 


As a movement has already been commenced which promises 
important results for the Church, and as it is one in behalf of 
which a deep interest is desired on the part of Churchmen, we 
give in the following pages, a brief sketch of its origin, progress, 
methods and designs. 


It will have been noticed by the readers of our Church papers, 
that an Association was formed some time ago, called the 
“Church Land Association for the West.” It originated with 
a party of gentlemen, clerical and lay, during an excursion on 
the Upper Mississippi, in the summer of 1854. “ At a confer- 
ence held on board the Steamer, it was determined that the 
Church needs, and must have, lots and lands in and about all 
the growing towns of our great Western World for the erection 
at asuitable time hereafter, of Churches and Parsonages. Loca- 
tions must be secured now, whilst the price of land is compar- 
atively low, and held by Trustees, until the organization of 
parishes, and then deeded over to the respective Vestries.” It 
was also determined that the operations of the Association 
should extend to Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. It was further determined that the sum of 10,000 dol- 
lars be raised immediately, (and if possibile in sums of $500 
each, from twenty persons,) for the purpose of purchasing lands 
and town lots under the direction of the Trustees.” 

We have here the brief history of the incipient steps in the 
formation of the Association. It appears that little was really 
done to give effect to the plan, until the following Spring, when, 
in May a meeting was held in the city of Milwaukee, Wis., at 
which time a Constitution was formed, Officers chosen, and a 
General Agent appointed. Several circumstances prevented 
his entering on the work until the month of October following. 
The Agent then visited the cities of Chicago and St. Louis, 
presenting the whole subject to the Episcopal congregations of 
those cities, and receiving much encouragement to push forward 
the enterprise. 

After visiting Milwaukee, pe pag A to a more extended 
gg rm to the Churchmen of that city, he set out for the 

Stopping a few days in the city of Burraro, W. N. Y., 
and making known the objects of the Association to the lar 
and flourishing congregations of Trmrry, St. Pavi’s, and St. 
Joun’s parishes, making small gatherings by the way, he con- 
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tinued his journey, calling on the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 
Western New York, and receiving from him a word of appro- 
bation, with a “‘God-speed.” He next presented the subject in a 
brief address to the congregation of St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, 
W.N. Y. Encouragement was there given that liberal contri- 
butions might be expected from that generous people. Pursuing 
his journey he was kindly received by his Rev. Brethren in the 
city of Urica, and had an interview with the Ex-Governor, who 
has large interests in the West, and can well understand the 
importance of this movement. Visiting the cities of New 
York and Purapetpnta, it was deemed advisable to hold public 
Meetings in those Cities, for the purp of getting the whole 
matter prominently before the Church. The very unfavorable 
state of the weather for many successive Sundays, proved a 
most unfortunate barrier in the way of securing any full attend- 
ance at these Meetings. They were held, however, and a favor- 
able response given. The one in New York was taken hold of 
in earnest by several of the leading Clergy, and liberal subserip- 
tions were made on the occasion. 

It was deemed important that certain changes should be 
made in the Constitution of the Association, and recommenda- 
tions of proposed changes were forwarded to Western Brethren. 
These were favorably received, and the Annual Meeting was at 
once called, to be held in St. James’ Church, Chicago, on 
Wednesday evening, the 20th February. Notices were sent 
to the members, and a full Meeting convened to take into 
consideration the proposed enlargement of the plans, and other 
alterations. Three Bishops of the Church were present on this 
occasion, viz, Bishops Kemper, Lee of Iowa, and CrarxK of 
Rhode Island. 

At this Meeting the whole subject was reviewed, and such 
changes adopted as were deemed essential to its future success. 
The proposition to enlarge the sphere of its operations, makin 
it embrace the whole Domestic Missionary field, was conahdesdl 
and declared impracticable. The Society did not feel at liberty 
to legislate for the whole Church on this subject. The Mem- 
bers were willing, however, if it shall be thought best, to form 
a General Society, (as the Triennial Meeting of the General 
Convention will be held this year,) to merge this Association 
into a general one. But mor? es action shall be had it was 
concluded to adhere to the original limits or Territory for whose 
especial benefit the Association was at first formed. The name 
was changed by a unanimous vote—calling it hereafter the 
“‘Wesrern Cucrca Extension Soctery.” 

The next important change adopted, was increasing the 
Board of Managers, (dropping the title of Trustees,) making 
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them to consist of sixteen laymen of the Church, onethalf of 
these to reside in the West—jive members of this Board to 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Lay Com- 
mittees of three members each, were appointed in each Diocese 
within the field to act in conjunction with the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities of the respective Dioceses, as a Committee on In- 
vestments. These Committees to confine their purchases to 
Church Sites or building lots, parsonages and glebes. 

The suggestion of Eastern Brethren to make it as much of a 
lay measure as possible was well received and approved. Asa 
Charch, we have too long ignored the laity—not theoretically 
of course, because the lay senate runs largely through all our 
Ecclesiastical polity ; but practically our work has been left too 
much in the hands of the Clerical Order. We shall not be able 
to push forward Church extension as we ought, until this is 

tly changed. We have never known a Glerg man of the 
wn who was tenacious of his Order, (of his cloth so to speak,) 
who did not greatly weaken his influence with the laity. Inas+ 
much as this Society is entirely of a business character, and has 
to do with the temporal welfare of the Church, it seems highly 
proper that the laity should have the chief direction of its affairs, 
and especially in the purchase of lots for the future foundation 
of re. We want their experience and practical wisdom, 
and should be glad to avail ourselves of it in every possible 


way. 

The duties of these Committees are defined in the Constitu- 
tion. It is to be hoped they will cheerfully act for the Church 
in this enterprise, and interest themselves in the management 
of the Society. If successful, and there is no reason why it 
should not be, we indeed must be the gain to the Church. 

It may well uestioned whether the duty of the Church 
in this country is dischar d by the slow and hesitating manner 
in which our Western Missions have been and still are pros- 
ecuted. To those who are at all conversant with the moral 
character of the newer settlements of our country, and the great 
necéssity of giving direction to the religious mind, it would 
seem a needless task to urge on them the adoption of measures 
which look to the spiritual improvement of Society, by the 
early establishment of Churches. Those Christian men who 
have paused long enough in their onward course, in this fast 

to reflect on this subject, have often had their minds filled 
with the most painful reflections. The Church needs to wake 
as one out of sleep, and gird herself for the coming contest. 
Infidelity and false doctrine are rife in the land, and the hold 
which othodox Christianity has on the mass of the people is 
believed to be weakening every year. We have not time, in 
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the rapidly filling up of our Western country, to wait for the 
usual progress of events. We must lead the way and prepare 
the soil to receive the good seed of the Gospel, or no fruit will 
come of all our labor. A distinguished layman—a warm friend 
of this enterprise—said in a letter to the writer, “ the difficulty 
with us has been, that our’s, as a general rule, has not been a 
pioneer Church.” Here is the read cause of our slow progress. 
Other causes may have retarded our work; but to be on hand 
in time is especially necessary in the accomplishment of this 
great undertaking. Surely shite when a measure so wise, 80 
practical, in every view so likely to work out a great good, 
presents itself, it were most unwise not to seize at once thestrong 
points, and occupy the ground. 

It was our privilege recently to address the congregation of 
Curist Cuvron, Hartford, Conn., on this subject, of which 
parish the late Venerable Bishop Chase was first Rector. Nor, 
as we gazed upon his striking portrait which adorns the vestry- 
room of that Church, could we suppress the thought, how would 
his eye have kindled and his heart have rejoiced at this effort 
for the extension of the Church in the West! For of all men 
who have ever lived, none has done so much as he to plant the 
Church in its strength and beauty throughout all that vast and 
wide-spreading region. He had an eye to see, a heart to feel, 
a head to devise, a willingness to do and to suffer, a steadiness 
of purpose and an iron will to execute, which made him em- 
phatically, the Pionzer Bisnorp or THe Cuurcu. 

A Ciercyman of Pennsylvania, who traveled West duri 
the last summer, said in a communication to one of our Chur 
Papers, on his return: “The vast extent of our Western Mis- 
sionary field can never be appreciated except by seeing it. No 
mere examination of a Map wiil convey any trueidea. A ews 
deal is said about the Mississippi Va 3 future, and the 
importance of earnest efforts to ‘ preach the gospel’ in those 
‘regions beyond.’ But a glimpse even at this field, (and such 
only I had, and that of one part only,) wakens up the soul to 
thoughts and prayers for the Great West, which cannot be 
drawn out b) any other method.” 

When men go and see for themselves they usually become 
wiser—better informed, and more likely to form a correct esti- 
mate of their duties and responsibilities. The numerical “po 
of this great nation must soon be in this Western Valley. e 
Geographical centre of our Union is much nearer the Missis- 
sippi than the Hudson. The largest proportion of the popula- 
tion must draw towards that centre. The fertility of its rich 
alluvial soil—its capability to sustain a vast population—its 
inland seas and mighty rivers, all combine to give the whole 
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region a prominence in the future history of our country, which 
is at once grand and imposing. Truly there is “ much land to 
be possessed,” to be possessed and cultivated by the Church of 
Christ, or given up to the wildest skepticism, and the rankest 
superstition. With what energy and determined perseverance 
do the men of the East push forward Railroad connections 
with the West? If the same earnest zeal—the same ont-lay of 
money—the same unceasing toil—the same determined spirit 
actuated the Church of Christ, what glorious results would 
follow! Our wealthy laymen owe it to themselves, as faithful 
stewards of God’s rich bounties; to their posterity, thousands 
of whom will occupy homes in this fair region ; to the cause of 
truth and righteousness, that they fail not in efforts to plant the 
Standard of the Cross, and the institutions of the Church through 
all our extended borders. 

In a mere worldly view, and as a purely business operation, 
this effort at Church Extension should call forth their sympa- 
thies and hearty support. J¢ will pay. There is no doubt of 
it. The investment will produce good dividends. The stock 
will not be subject to so many variations as other stocks. It 
must always be above par. The Clergy may do much to aid 
this effort, but they have not the means to give. It is theirs 
to preach the Gospel; it belongs to the Laity to uphold their 
hands—to see that they are sustained. Let the means be fur- 
nished for securing Church building lots, Parsonages and small 
Glebes, and their hands will be strengthened—a home will be 
provided for their families, so that they may give themselves 
entirely to the work of their calling, and seek with earnestness 
for members of Christ’s flock “ scattered abroad.” 

A small amount, judiciously invested, will greatly promote 
the early organization of parishes, and enable many of them 
to build without the frequent applications for aid, which have 
become so painfully prevalent. The whole effort commends 
itself to the good sense and the practical wisdom of the Laity. 
Let them respond to the application which will be made on 
them by the Cine Agent, in some just proportion to the out- 
lay which they would make if they were called upon to sub- 
scribe for Railroad Stock, or other secular object, and success 
will crown their hopes. It will more than realize the expecta- 
tions of its friends, and disappoint those who have “no good 
will to Zion.” 

In primitive times we read that those who had “ houses and 
lands, sold them and brought the price and laid it at the Apos- 
tles’ feet.” This was for the Eirtension of the Church. Let 
those who have houses and lands more than they need, either 
follow the practice of the early disciples, or deed them at once 
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to this “ Caurcu Extension Society.” In a few years they 
may prove of incalculable value in the future operations of our 
Missionary work. When Providence has given so much land 
to the Christians of this age and of our own country, it is “ meet 
and right, and their bounden duty,” to set apart a portion at 
least, to the Lord. What that should be, must be left to their 
own sense of right, of justice, and of the claims of the Gospel. 
It should not be the stinted portion of the miser’s hand—the 
small share which the grasp of avarice doles out with unwilling 
heart; but the free and generous gifts of large-hearted liberality 
—the offerings of the “Christian tenth” at least, into the 
Treasury of the Lord. 

Still another reason exists for this measure, in the peculiarity 
of the field. The population of Western towns is peculiarly a 
floating population. The wise investment of a small amount 
in the Aaa aa of a lot for a Church and Parsonage, will soon 
draw around it, as a centre, settlers from abroad who are seek- 
ing for homes in the West. They begin now to inguire, before 
moving, after locations where there is reasonable prospect of 
the Eriscopa, Cuurcn being established. They write letters to 
Ministers and Missionaries, in order that they may obtain the 
information desired before setting out. Where settlements are 
likely to advance rapidly, there the Church should be before- 
hand. Thus there will be an almost certain concentration of 
Church families and Church influence. Missionary Stations 
will sooner, formed in this way, become self-supporting. One 
such parish well organized, will become the centre of a wide- 
spread influence for others. It will form a radius from which 
will go out the light of truth on the less favored regions around. 

Investments, properly made, will give to the Church the 
advance in price, shah now has to be paid to individuals and 
speculators. It will thus be a saving by securing lots at low 
pm, for which high prices must soon be demanded. One 

undred dollars contributed to this object now will accomplish 
as much for the Church as five hundred five years hence. 
Numerous instances might be named, where five and six hun- 
dred dollars have been given for a single lot, which a few years 
before could have been had for fifty or sixty. There is no time 
to be lost. It is a most feasible, practical measure, and should 
at once secure the hearty codperation of the whole Church. 
Individuals and parishes, may for a small out-lay, establish a 
parish in the West, whiéh will shortly become self-supporting, 
and in its turn send out its branches into the neighboring towns 
and the remoter settlements. Thus a bright succession of par- 
ishes will be formed, descending down to distant generations. 
What an idea is this! and who would not like to be the happy 
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instrument of beginning this line? To aid in this effort is to 
provide the means of carrying the Word of Life to thousands 
yet unborn—it is to aid in furnishing the means of Grace to 
those who are in danger of perishing—those who are “ bone of 
our bone—flesh of our flesh.” Scarcely one family can be 
addressed—certainly not one congregation in all our Eastern 
cities and towns—which has not its representative in the West. 

This enterprise—for such it is—must underlay our future 
Missionary operations in the Western Valley. Though the 
field of its operations is now limited to a few of our Western 
Dioceses, it may become general in its work. If it should be 
thought best when the General Convention assembles, to rec- 
ommend such a change, in order to make it a general auxiliary 
to the Domestic Missionary work of the Church, it would doubt- 
less be adopted. The members of the Association recently 
eonvened in Chicago, did not feel authorized to form a general 
Society. True, it was recommended by Brethren in New York 
and elsewhere, whose opinions were entitled to much deference, 
but others feared the enlargment of the field would defeat the 
success of the whole plan. Should there be a good beginning 
made to give effect to the Society the present season, it may 
well be considered in its more general aspects. 

We have now said all that may be requisite to give an intel- 
ligent view of the “ Western Church Extension Society.” It 
deserves the prayerful consideration of the whole Church, and 
especially of its wealthy members. Let them resolve to aid— 
to give it a fair trial—give it their confidence, their encourage- 
ment and support. The names of its Officers are a sufficient 
guarantee that whatever is contributed will be faithfully applied 
to the important objects contemplated. 


President—Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D. 
Vice President—Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lez, D. D. 
Treasurer—Rosert B, Minturn, Esq., of New York. 


Corresponding Secretaries—For the West, Rev. W. A. Smatiwoop, D. D., Chicago. 
For the East, Rev. A. N. Litrtesoun, New Haven. 


Recording Secretary, and Conservator of Documents—Rev. R. H. Crarxson, 
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Chicago, IIL. 
General Agent—Rev. Cuares B. Stour, Waukesha, Wis. 
Board of Managers, 
Gen. Joun A. Drx, Nn. y, | Jou H. Kenzie, Esq., 
Prof. Horace Wessrer, LL. D. “haat J. L. Beynoxps, Esq., Il. 
Herman Corts, Esq., Epwin H. Suetpon, Esq., 


James M. Arrtsen, Esq., Penn. 


Hon. Paro Wuirs, { Wis 
Avexanper Duncan, Eaq., R. I. 


Danii Jonzs, Esq., 


Josreru E. Suerrteip, Esq., Conn. E. Coox, Esq. 








Hon. Epwarp A. Newton, Mass. 
Horace Wurrs, Esq., W. N. Y. 





Gen. Booru, " ¢ Iowa, 
Capt. J. H. Smpson, Minn. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
SKETCHES OF THE COLONIAL CLERGY OF MARYLAND. 


BY REV. ETHAN ALLEN. 


No. IL.—The Rev. William Brogden, Rector of All-Hallow’s 
Parish, Ann Arundel County, 1736 ; and from 1751, of 
Queen Anne Parish, Prince George's County, Md. 


Tue present prevalent impression respecting the early Clergy of the 
Church of England in Maryland, that they were unfaithful shepherds, 
and of scandalous morals, is simply not true. That there were some 
such indeed, is not questioned, but they did not constitute even a large 
portion. So far from this, that Edmund Burke, in his “ European Set- 
tlements in America,” London, 1757, p. 226, vol. 2, thus testifies: “The 
a of Maryland have the same established religion with those of 

irginia; but here [in Maryland] the Clergy are provided for in a much 
more liberal manner, and they are the most decent and the best of the 
Clergy in America.” The bad among them are but too well remem- 
bered, but the good are forgotten and unknown. But why should this 
be permitted when so much is due them for having planted the very 
Churches which yet exist here, and built the temples, in many an in- 
stance, in which the present generation worship. Has the Church done 
its duty to their memories? Feeling that she has not, we present our 
readers with another Maryland Clergyman, whose name and services 
richly deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 

Mr. William Brogden was born and educated in England; but when 
and where has not been ascertained. The first authentic notice which 
we have of him, is found in his letters of Deacon’s Orders, which were 
placed in the hands of the writer by his grandson, Dr. William Brog- 
den. This document shows us that he was ordained by the Right Rev. 
Edmund Gibson, Lord Bishop of London, on Wednesday, the 6th of 
August, A. D. 1735, in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, Westminster, in 
the County of Middlesex. 

How soon after his admission to Holy Orders, Mr. Brogden came over 
to Maryland, we have not learned; but very early thereafter we find 
him the incumbent of All Hallow’s Parish, in Ann Arundel County. 

He was the successor in this Parish to the Rev. Joseph Colbatch. 
Mr. Colbatch having been ordained by the Right Rev. Henry Compton, 
Lord Bishop of London, July 4, 1694, came over to the Colony, and 
immediately took charge of this Parish, and continued in it till his 
death, which took place in January, 1734, having been Rector of it near 
forty years. Mr. Compton was a Clergyman of great excellence of 
character. A few years before his death, as we learn from Dr. Hawks, 
the Bishop of London wrote to him, inviting him to England, that he 
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might there be consecrated to the Episcopate, and then return to Mary- 
land, as his Lordship’s suffragan in the. province. He was not, how- 
ever, permitted to leave. Such was the opposition then to a resident 
Bishop in the Colony, that the Government issued a writ of ne exeat, 
and his departure was thus prohibited. And this, be it remembered, 
was done by a Protestant Government of the Established Church of 
England in the province ! 

After having become the Rector of All-Hallow’s, Mr. Brogden was 
married to Mrs. Haddock, of Prince George County, but she did not 
live long, and he then married, December 14, 1741, Miss Elizabeth 
Chapman. In the following’ year he purchased a beautiful farm of 
twelve hundred acres, some twelve miles southwest from Annapolis, the 
seat of Government. That farm is still in possession of his grandsons, 
And the house which he built on it, and in which he lived while Rector 
of the Parish, is still standing. It was of wood, and forms an append- 
age to the residence of Dr. Brogden. We are glad that it remains, 
having so long escaped the decays of age, and the ruthless spirit which 
effaces old things for the sake of the new. We love to see the dwellings 
where the laborers in the Lord’s vineyard lived in times long past; we 
love to go into their library where they sat and studied, and wrote their 
messages of love, and where they were wont to bend their knees in 
prayer. It is a hallowed spot. 

here, near by that study, is the famous old oak still, which Mr. 
Brogden, soon after he had settled here, sent to England for, and which 
is said to have been raised from an acorn from the tree at Boscobel, in 
which King was hidden after his defeat, and truly it is worthy 
of its high descent. There too is still seen a likeness of Mr. Brogden, 
hanging on the wall. It is an interesting memorial, and quite charac- 
teristic. He is taken in a dressing gown, with books and mathematical 
instruments around him; and there are remaining yet two manuscript 
volumes in his own handwriting. One of these we have now before us; 
it is the relic of a volume of » two quires of letter paper, folded 
8vo., written evidently in his younger years, in his beautiful and compact 
manner. It shows something of the subject which then interested him, 
and engaged his time and labor. The first part of it is “ Epistole 
Clericane contra Dodwell, defensiones 1, 2, 3 and 4, excerpta,” occupy- 
ing nearly one half of the volume. Then “Some reflections on that 
part of a book called Amyntor, or the defense of Milton’s life, which 
relates to the primitive Fathers and the Canon of the New Testament, 
by Mr. T.” This, indeed, is not of great length. The rest of the vol- 
ume contains “ Robinsonii Theosis Medicina et Merborum-Abbreviata.” 
Though much decayed, it serves well to show his studies and his patient 
industry. It is in truth a beautiful exemplification of the motto on the 
old parchment coat of arms which he brought over with him, “/abor 
ipse voluptas.” 

The other is an interesting relic of Mr. Brogden’s, written doubtless 
while Rector of this Parish. It is remarkable not only as an admirable 
specimen of penmanship, and of his patient industry, but more especially 
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as exhibiting the character of his piety. It is a blank book in the small 
octavo form, bound in calf, into which he copied the prayers of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and others, with selections from the Psalms in 
meter, after the manner of those now in use in our American Com- 
mon Prayer Book, with the music set to them, and also a number of 
hymns. This book was undoubtedly prepared for his use when yisiting 
about his large Parish. It was kept very neatly by him, though it bears 
marks of having been much used in turning over the pages. As show- 
ing more particularly the character and tone of his piety, as well as his 
love for our venerable and admirable Book of Prayer, a statement of 
its contents may not be unacceptable. 

First, then, it has the Prayers of the Morning and Evening Service, 
including the Litany without the Responses, occupying two and a half 
pages only, there being more on a page than is usually found on one of 
the same size in a printed book. 

Secondly, the Collects for the year, with some from the Communion 
and Commination Offices, each headed with an appropriate title, arranged 
in the order of their subjects, thus: “For Audience, 10 p. Trin., 23 p. 
Trin. For Holy Spirit, Commun. Of. For Assistance in Prayer, 
Commun. Off. For Conversion, Commination, and 1, p. Easter,” &e. 

Thirdly, the Petitions gathered from the Collects of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and arranged in a continuous Prayer, first, for Grace 
and Assistance; secondly, for the Comforts and Graces of the Holy 
Spirit; thirdly, for Mortification, Pardon, and Defense ; fourthly, for the 
Universal Church. The first is as follows, and only about one fourth 
the length of the others: 


FOR GRACE AND ASSISTANCE. 

(25. Trin.) Stir up ye wills of thy faithful people, O Lord; yt we porcine» | 
bringing forth ye fruit of good works, may of Thee be plenteously rewarded. 
(Sexages.) Thou seest yt we put not our trust in any —- we do; mercifully 
defend us by thy power against all adversity. (17. Trin.) Let thy Grace alway 
prevent and follow us, and make us continually given to all good works. (East.) 
And as by thy special grace preventing us, thou dost put into our hearts good 
desires, so by thy continual help make us to bring the same to good effect. 
(3. Lent.) Let ye Right hand of thy majesty be stretched out to be our defense 
against all sorts of enemies. (5. Lent.) And of thy merciful goodness let us be 
governed and preserved evermore, both in body and soul, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


This is line for line, and as near the manner as we could give it, as it 
stands in Mr. Brogden’s own handwriting. 
Thirdly, Family Prayers. Thus, Morning 1, Bible ; Evening 1, same ; 
for Morning 2, same ; for Evening 2, same ; meaning, we suppose, those 
rinted in many of the Bibles of that day; Morning 3, Dr. Horneck ; 
fivening 3, same ; Morning 4, Mr. Burkett ; Evening 4, same ; Morn- 
ing 5, Mr. Baxter ; (from his Poor Man’s Family Book, abridged ;) for 
Evening 5, same ; Morning 6, same ; Evening 6, same ; for Morning 7, 
Burkett ; for Evening 7, same ; for Morning 8, Bp. Taylor ; Evening 8, 
same. These occupy fifteen pages. One page has been counted by 
some one, and put down in pencil marks as containing 1055 words. 
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Fourthly, the visitation of the sick in part. 

Fifthly, Collects for Protestant Churches at home and abroad, for 
the king, prince, and royal family, for Ministers of God’s true Church, 
for the Universities of Britain and Ireland, for all who belong to the 
true Church, and the Congregation present, for the defenders of their 
country’s dangers, and for ourselves and families. These are in the 
handwriting of a later day in his life. 

Sixthly, Collects before Sermon, from Bp. Taylor and the Prayer 
Book—for it was the old custom in Maryland for the Minister, 
after going into the pulpit, to offer up a short prayer before his Sermon, 
the congregation all standing, and continued to be the custom till within 
the last thirty years. These Collects are followed by Collects for the 
king and people, in time of war and dangers. Then one for after 
Sermon. 

The latter part of the volume is filled with a selection of the meter 
Psalms, with music to them, and the Te Deum, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Creed versified and set to music, together with a col- 
lection of hymns. 

The selections from the Psalms amount to eighty, and the tunes 
about forty. The selections seldom contain more than six stanzas, often 
less. The first stanza is always written with the music, after the manner 
of printed singing books, and then follow the other stanzas. Of the 
music we need not give a specimen, but of the Psalms we may, for 
which purpose we select the following: 


PSALM III. 


But thou, O Lord, art my defense, 
On thee my hopes rely ; 

Thou art my glory, and shall yet 
Lift up my head on high. 


Since whensoe’er in like distress 
To God I made my at bot 
He heard me from his holy hill, 
Why should I now despair ? 


Guarded by him, I laid me down, 
My sweet repose to take; 
For T thro h him securely sleep, 
Through him in safety wake. 
Arise, and save me, O my God, 
Who oft hast own’d my cause, 
And scattered oft these foes from me, 
And to thy righteous laws. 


Salvation to the Lord belongs, 
He only can defend ; 

His blessing he extends to all, 
That on his pow’r depend. 


Among the tunes are found Dundee, Old Hundred, London, Windsor, 
and some others now in use. The other tunes, though not of a high 
order of music, are yet interesting, as showing the music sung in the 
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the Churches of Maryland a hundred years ago. As there may be 
many who have not seen them, we copy the Te Deum, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and after the manner in 
which they are arranged in Mr.- Brogden’s little volume. 


BY D. BEVERIDGE, 


O God, we praise thee and confess 
Thou only art the Lord, 
And everlasting Father art 
By all ye earth ador’d. 
To thee all angels cry aloud, 
To thee ye pow’rs on high, 
Both Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Continu’ly do cry. 


O Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, 
Whom heav’nly worlds obey, 
The world is with the glory fill’d 
Of thy majestic ray. 
Th’ Apostles’ glorious company, 
And prophets crowned with light, 
With all the martyrs’ noble host, 
Thy constant praise recite. 


The holy Church throu’out the world, 
O Lord, confesses thee; 

That thou eternal Father art, 
Of boundless majesty. 

Thine honored, true, and only Son; 
And Holy Ghost, the Spring 

Of never-ceasing joy: O Christ 
Of Glory, thou art King. 


The Father's everlasting Son, 
That from on high didst come, 

To save mankind, and didst not then 
Disdain the Virgin’s womb. 

And having overcome the sting 
Of death, thou opend’st wide 

The gates of Hea¥en to all, who firm 
In thy belief abide. 


Crown’d with thy Father’s glory, thou 
At God’s right hand dost sit ; 

Whence thou shalt come to be our judge, 
To sentence or acquit. 

O therefore save thy servants, Lord, 
Whose souls so dearly cost: 

Nor let the purchase of thy blood, 
Thy precious blood, be lost. 


We magnify thee day by day, 
And ever worship thee ; 
Vouchsafe to keep us, Lord, this day, 
From sin and danger free. 
Have mercy, mercy on us, Lord, 
To us thy grace extend, 
According as for mercy we 
On thee alone depend. 
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In Thee I have reposed my trust, 
And ever shall do so; 

Preserve me from confusion here, 
And from eternal wo. 

To Father, Son and Holy Ghost, &e. 





THE CREED. Jdem. 


I steadfastly believe in God 
The Father of all might, 
Who made the lower world, and all 
The glorious world of light. 
And I believe in Jesus Christ, 
The everlasting Word, 
The Almighty Father’s only Son, - 
And our most gracious Lord. 


Conceiv’d by th’ Holy Ghost, and of 
The Virgin Mary born ; 
By Pontius Pilate doom’d to bear 
Most bitter pains and scorn, 
Was crucified, and for a time 
Both dead and buried lay : 
Descended into hell and rose 
To life on the third day. 


Ascended up to Heav’n, and there 
On God’s right hand is plae’d; 
From whence he shall return to judge 
The quick and dead at last. 
I likewise firmly do believe, 
O Holy Ghost, in thee ; 
The holy universal Church ; 
And Saints’ community. 





Forgiveness of repented sins, 
Through Christ our sacrifice ; 

The resurrection of the dead, 
And life that never dies. 


THE LORD’s PRAYER. Jdem. 


Our Father whicl#in Heaven art, 

Thy name be hallowed in each heart ; 
Thy kingdom come, may we fulfill, 
Who dwell on earth, thy heavenly will, 
With equal cheerfulness and love, 

As saints and angels do above. sf 
Give us this day our daily bread ; 

Us into no temptation lead ; 

But with thy grace preserve us still, 
From sin, and ev’ry thing that’s ill ; 
For thine the kingdom and the pow’r, 
And glory’s thine, forevermore. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Jdem, 


God speaks these words, O Israel hear 
What I shall now command, 
Thy Lord and only God am I, 
o with Almighty hand 
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From ’s land, and from ye house 
Of se set thee free ; 

And, therefore, Isra’l, thou shalt have 
No other Gods but me. 


Thou shalt no graven image make, 
Nor likeness shalt thou feign 

Of anything that heav’n or earth 
Or watery deep contain: 

Thou shalt not bow thyself to them, 
Nor outward worship pay ; 

Much less shalt thou in heart adore, 
And to an idol pray. 


For I, thy God, a jealous God, 
The father’s sins chastise 

To third or fourth descent, of all 
Who are mine enemies. 

But mercy do to thousands show, 
And bounteously repay 

All those who me sincerely love, 
And my commands obey. 


The sacred name of God, thy Lord, 
Thou never shalt profane, — 

For God will not you guiltless hold, 
Who takes his name in vain. 

Remember, thou, the Sabbath day, 
To keep with holy care: 

Six days for labor thou shalt take 
To finish each affair. 


Honor thy parents, that thou may’st 
Both long and happy live 

In that blest land which God, thy Lord, 
Did for thy dwelling give. 

From murder and wa 1 
And theft thou shalt forbear ; 

Nor falsely shalt, in any case, 
Against thy neighbor swear. 

Thou shalt not covet house or wife, 
Or man or maid of his, 

Or ox, or ass, or aught whereof 
He rightful owner is. 

Have mercy on us, therefore, Lord, 
And all our hearts incline 

With diligence and care to keep 
These righteous laws of thine. 


Among the hymns, which are twenty-five, are those which we have 
in our Book of Common Prayer, now beginning with the following 
lines, “ While shepherds kept their flocks by night,” for Christmas ; 
“Thou God all glory, honor, power,” for Good Friday ; “Since Christ, 
our Passover, was slain,” for Easter; “Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, 
come,” for Whitsunday. 

It is certainly an interesting fact, that these Hymns which have 
found their way into our worship but a few years since, should be 
among the few which Mr. Brogden so valued as to copy and use more 
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than one hundred years ago. There were, as will be remembered, no 
hymns in the Prayer Book of the Church of England, then. Each 
Clergyman was allowed to select such as he pleased. 
the other Hymns in Mr. Brogden’s book, five are sacramental, 
seven for Morning and Evening, and two “a longing for glory.” One of 
these, after many changes, is well known now. And it may not be 
uninteresting to see how it stood at the time when Mr. Brogden 
copied it into his selection : 
Jerusalem, my happy home, 
When shali I come to thee! 
When shall my labors have an end! 
Thy joys when shall I see! 
Since Heaven is with glories fill’d, 
And never ceasing joys ; 
How gladly should J quit this life, 
For one which never cloys. 
Reach down, O Lord, thine arm of grace 
And cause me to ascend 
Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths have no end. 
When wilt thou come to me, O Lord! 
O come, my Lord, most dear ; 
Come nearer, nearer, nearer, still, 
I’m well when thou art near. 


My dear Redeemer is above, 
Him will I go to see; 
All, all my friends in Christ below 
Shall soon come after me. 
Jerusalem! my happy home, 
O! how I long for thee: 
Then shall my takers heve an end, 
When once thy joys I see. 


Nor has our Evening Hymn, “ Now from the altar of our hearts,” 
undergone less changes since Mr. Brogden’s days—he has it from Mr. 
Burket, thus: 

Now’ from the altar of our hearts, 
Let fuming incense rise . 

Assist me, Lerd, to offer up 
My evening sacrifice. 

Lord, watch and guard me when I sleep, 
I humbly, thee, implore: 

Let angels my protectors be, 
This night and evermore. 

Into thy hands do I commit 
My spirit, as thy due ; 

For thou, O Lord, created it 
And hast redeem’d it too. 

The last two verses, as the hymn stands in our Prayer Book, are the 
last two of another evening hymn in Mr. Brogden’s Prayer Book, which 
are preceded there by three other stanzas. We cannot resist the 
temptation to copy one more hymn—“ The Welcome Evening”—written, 
it would seem, by the Rev. M. W. Richards : 
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Let those that know no other bliss, 
Than this poor dying life can give, 
Sigh when they think how short it is, 

And how precariously we live. 
But thou, my soul, hast joys in store, 
May say, at ev'ry setting sun, 
Courage, my heart, now one day more 
Of a vain, vexing life is gone. 
O what is all that men call light, 
Life, music, pomp, delight and mirth, 
But raving dreams and hideous night, 
Howling and spectres, Hell and death! 


When will th’ eternal morning dawn, 
Let in salvation and true day? 
Restore sweet Salem’s joys again, 
And chase this hurrying time away! 


No one, we think, can doubt but the hymns which one in the quiet of 
his study sits down and copies into his book, are those which he admires 
and loves. It is this fact that gives these hymns and this book an inter- 
est. They show us the man, how Christian were his tastes and jongings, 
and his heart’s affections. They speak well for the Rector of All-Hallow’s 
of an hundred and twenty years since, and give us his religious character. 

The book which has called forth so much notice, was evidently his 

ket-companion in his pastoral work, and lets us see something how 
e performed it and with what spirit he engaged in it. 

1751, Mr. Brogden became the Rector of Queen Anne Parish, 
Prince George’s County—the Parish immediately adjoining All-Hallow’s 
on the west. Here he succeeded the Rev. Jacob Henderson. Mr. Hen- 
derson had been the Rector there for more than forty years; and for 
thirty-five years of that time he had been the Bishop of London’s Com- . 
missary in the Province. Dr. Hawks, in his account of the Church in 
— has furnished us with a very interesting account of him, 

ree years after Mr. Brogden took charge of this Parish, wd jm ol 
ed and published a sermon, a copy of which is before us, presented by the 

dson of the Rev. Thomas Cradock, a sketch of whom was put in the 

uly number of the Review of 1854. This sermon brings Mr. Brogden 

before us in a different light from what we have been before looking at 
him—in which, as we shall see, he well sustains himself. 

In 1754, Nov. 5, on the Anniversary of the deliverance from the Gun- 
— Plot, for which there is a special Service provided in the English 

yer Book, he oe a sermon which was published in a small quarto 
pege pamphlet of forty-seven pages. The title page is this, “ Porisa 

AL inconvenient to mankind, and unsuitable to the laws of Christ—A 
Szrmon preached in St. Barnabas’ Church, Queen Anne Parish, on the 
5th of November, 1754, by Wiit1am Brocpey, Rector of the said 
Parish in Prince George’s County.” 

In a letter prefixed to it, addressed to the Vestry and other inhabit- 
ants of the Parish, he says, “I have the charity to believe, that many 
of their Church would abhor popery, could they persuade themselves 

VOL. IX.—NO. I. 8 
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that it espoused and practised the horrid things we are able to prove 
against it. Popery is always the same—always bent upon amassing 
wealth and power, upon ruling men’s consciences, sense and reason, and 
upon extirpating all that oppose its errors. But when it wants power 
to pat these schemes in practice, it has the policy to truckle to the times 
and stoops to wear a disguise! And this is the reason, that in Protest- 
ant countries it is never shown in its true colors to protestants—and 
perhaps to but few papists themselves.” 

We should be glad to quote from the advertisement which follows, 
his answers to the objections—‘ that the Laity have no business with the 
Scriptures’—and ‘that our translation of them is false-—but pass on to 
the sermon itself. The text is Gal. iv, 17-18. 

His method is that of keeping to the Apostle’s words—remarking at 
the end of his introduction, “that the general design of the text was to 
caution the Galatian converts against the snares and wiles of certain 
false teachers crept in among them, who, pretending great affection, 
endeavored to draw them away from their own proper teachers that 
they might become adherents to themselves, and upon this he recom- 
mends zeal in a good cause—zeal both in maintaining the true and in 
guarding against the approaches of a false religion.” Zeal, he remarks, 
“is a complicated affection. It loves Gop for himself—and mankind for 
his sake: but hates what there is reason to believe he hates. It desires 
Gop and all things that may glorify Him—but is averse to every coun- 
sel or practice, that would prevent the soul’s union with Him. .... Let 
knowledge and charity accompany zeal, and there is no danger that it 
can ever be too fervent in defense of a good cause ; but if it be separated 
from these, though the cause were good, it degenerates into a mere bru- 
tal fierceness, contrary to the genius of the Christian religion. Such 
is the zeal of the Roman church—it has neither a proper olject, nor is 
it managed in a Christian manner. 

They zealously affect you. It is known to the world with how much 
zeal the popish emissaries endeavor to bring men over to their way ; 
“ compassing sea and land to make proselytes.” This he goes on at some 
length to show, and adds, “ That zeal cannot be good which intends to 
oblige men to ignorance contrary to the design of Christ’s religion,” and 
refers to Mal. ii, 7, Luke xv, 14, Rom. xv, 14, 1 Cor. i, 5, 2 Tim. iii, 16, 
Acts xvii, 11, John v, 39, “which makes use of concealments and 
equivocations, seeks forgeries, false miracles, perjuries, murder, and every 
kind of the worst sort of political wisdom to accomplish their ends. 
These things I mention from well attested facts in history. Their low 
artifices among us, few can be unacquainted with... .. But this cer- 
tainly belongs to me to take notice of—that they have hardly any instan- 
ces of success in their designs, but depend upon women. Women are 
their ‘surest instruments and the life of their mission.” In a note re 
specting eqguivocations, he remarks that “the oath of a full papist can be 
no security to protestants, since the Council of Constance has made it a 
ruled case that faith is not to be kept with heretics. Anno 1416, Sess 19.” 

“But these are not the worst of the methods that the zealots of the 
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Roman Church make use of to gain men over to their side, though 
these are bad enough. Their plottings against the public peace and 
endeavors to unhinge government that they may get it into their own 
hands are notorious, as well as the unchristian methods taken by them 
to accomplish those ends... . . 

“No one can be ignorant what a handle the Romanists make of the 
differences among protestants. We own there are differences ; we lament 
them, and heartily wish they could be removed. Yet of all people, the 
papists have the least reason to make this objection, seeing there are few 
differences of protestants, but are found among them. (‘ Have I not known 
a Jesuit and Sorbonist fall together by the ears themselves in defending 
their own religion? Papists as well as protestants have their disputes 
about divine decrees, grace, and works. Bishops by divine right, dc. They 
have their: Quietists and Bourignonists, if they are not the same; Seot- 
ists against Thomists, and to name no more, Dominicans against Fran- 
ciscans,) besides some in which a protestant can have no concern, —_ 
are their squabblings about the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. Whether the infallibility lies in the Pope, or general Council, 
or in both together—the modus of the corporal presence in the Sacra- 
ment,—the matter and form of their five new invented Sacraments,— 
and many other trifling disputes, wherein they are forever wrangling 
among themselves.) But let a man acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope, and the absurd doctrine of transubstantiation, and now and then 
make a show of joining in their outward forms, he may believe what he 
will without danger. We see then what their zeal tends to; not to 
bring us into a safer and better condition, but to increase their numbers, 
exalt their Pope, and to enlarge his wealth and dominion.” pp. 24, 25. 

(“A toleration clogged with any restrictions, will never content the 
Jesuits. It is true that they do not lay their claim so high at first; but 
the grand point they aim at, is to be uppermost; and when they once 
get an entrance, they never leave working by all means possible, till 
that end is attained.”) p. 26. 

“ They would exclude you. It is an ordinary artifice of deceivers to 
sow seeds of difference and disesteem betwixt pastors and people. As 
long as these are united in affection, there is little danger; but let them 
be once separated, and unless people are thoroughly fixed in a resolution 
grounded upon knowledge, they may become an easy prey to every bold 
seducer. Your ministers, it is true, are faulty; they own it; and. it 
cannot be otherwise, because they are but men. No doubt they might 
be better than they are, and I pray God they may. But as it is I am 
bold to say, that for real and substantial piety, and a rational zeal for 
God and the true good of souls, protestant ministers do as much exceed 
the Roman as they are exceeded by them in form and show.” p. 30. 

“These are the teachers which the Roman emissaries would exclude 
you from, that you might affect them.” He then speaks of, Ist, “ their 
avarice—the making gain of things sacred and spiritual—exercising 
merchandise of souls and a trade for sins, abusing the belief of futurity 
toan increase of wealth. These are contrary to the religion of Jesus 
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“2. Ambition is contrary to the genius of Christianity, and most of 

all, ambition in the clergy. But that this is the spirit of the Roman 

, and especially of the Jesuits, is evinced by their continual 
endeavors to have a one in the politics of every court that gives them 
the smallest opening.” p. 34. 

“3. I must mention the cruelty of the Roman clergy. A system such 
as theirs that cannot bear the test of Scripture and reason, I must con- 
fess is in need enough of the support of racks and fires. But the 
religion of Jesus will admit of no such props. Our Saviour subdued 
the world by love and meekness. Gentleness and long suffering are 
fruits of his spirit; and as far as any person departs from these, so far he 
departs from Christianity. The gospel of Christ is at the utmost dis- 
tance from every thing that looks like an allowance of murdering men 
for their opinions, and breathes nothing but tenderness even towards 
enemies. But the doctrine of the church of Rome contradicts it both 
in its declarations and practice.” p. 36. This Mr. B. goes on at length 
to show. The facts mentioned are horrible. 

“ It is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing. The best 
cause in the world cannot justify dishonest or barbarous means of de- 
fense and propagation. These are popish methods, and fit only for such 
@ cause as theirs; but protestants abhor them, and by their principles 
must ever do so. Yet they ought to abhor indifference too. As our 
religion is founded upon a strict and rational inquiry into the Word of 
God, and we are satisfied upon reasonable grounds that our cause is 
good, none better, it is a duty to defend it with a hearty zeal. A luke- 
warm Christian is odious to God; and indifference and vacillation the 
Teady — overturn our religion and constitution, and eat out our own 
peace. We are commanded to contend earnestly for the faith—to be 
zealous for what is good, not to be of a wavering and uncertain mind, 
as it were divided between God and the world, like men who are sway- 
ed by their own particular interests more than by a sincere regard for 
the glory of God, the good of souls, or safety of the Commonwealth. 
Yet this zeal must be tempered with charity. Moderation is a Gospel 
duty, and therefore is the avowed profession and practice of protestant 
churches.” pp. 40, 41. 

“And though we know so well what these men—the papists—would 
do with us, could their hands go with their hearts, our religion teaches 
us to live at peace with them, could they persuade themselves to do so 
with us; remembering a mg if it be possible, as much as in you 
lieth, live y with all men. But this may be impossible. If our 
enemies will not be at peace with us, but upon condition of our agree- 
ing to their encroachment, and sitting still while we behold them under- 
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mining our constitution, a Christian is equally bound not to cultivate 
with them upon these terms. We are indeed for peace with men, 
ut we will not be at war with Gov for sake of that peace, Could 
have patience to see protestants do their duty, in standing up for 
religion and rights, there would be nothing to interrupt a mutual peace, 
for on our side there is no want of inclination to pay civil respects and 
do good offices to all men, without a desire to give them disturbance, 
But if they will insist for more, if they will have us to be blind and 
dumb while they are twisting cords to bind us, it is the business of every 
man to oppose them, let what will follow.” pp. 42,43. “As papists are 
by their very principles restless and unquiet, we ought to be upon our 
e. God and our religion require us not to be indifferent. Our 
amilies, our posterities, and our own souls in a manner cry tous to 
defend our cause with courage. In such a cause dangers and ill 
do but whet a brave mind, while the timorous and lukewarm sink poorly 
under their fears. We have truth and right on our side; let us unite, 
my brethren, in its defense. Papists can have no advantage against us 
but what our differences give them ; and it has always been their policy 
to foment them. This was the express design of instituting schools at 
S. Omer and some other towns in Flanders. (Great numbers of youth 
belonging to English papists, are sent to these seminaries; and they 
make it a point to aah | on protestants to send their sons to them, by 
the bait of getting learning at a small expense. But this allowance 
evidently endangers our civil and religious establishment. It divides 
and weakens the nation, by propagating a succession of intestine ene- 
mies, who are the more dangerous for those sentiments of contempt and 
seeds of hatred and malice wherewith Jesuit instructors fail not to in- 
spire them, against all real protestants. Hence the youth brought up 
in those seminaries must be looked upon as so many members lost to 
the commonwealth and to true religion. Papists boast much of these 
schools.”) p. 44. 
“To conclude, let us be particularly attentive to the demands of this 
ure religion which we profess, and labor to live holy to the Lorp. 
is is the best way to express our gratitude for the divine mercies, and 
the surest ground to expect the continuance of His favor. By this will 
be confuted the mean reproaches of our adversaries, and their faction in 
time be weakened. The first reformed gained upon the world by the 
holinesss of their lives, and the same argument will always be prevail- 
ing, being easily understood of all—being demonstrative and experi- 
mental. We justly boast of our liberty to look into the Scriptures. Let 
us not neglect that liberty; if we do, we fall into the very error that we 
condemn in the papists, though with this difference, their church is in 
fault in their ignorance, but your Church is not in yours. We boast of 
Jesus Cueist as our only Head and Lord. Let us then observe and do 
what things He commands, both as to faith and piety towards God and 
good will and charity to men.” p. 47. 
Our extracts from this sermon have been large—but they will repay 
us in showing the spirit and character of their author. ‘The italics are 
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his own, but what is included in parenthesis are in the sermon foot- 
notes. The parts selected do not perhaps best show either his talents or 
his acquirements ; but we could not give here all even that we desired. 
The sermon, as a whole, shows Mr. Brogden to have been not only a man 
of piety and of an independent and unflinching spirit, but also to have 
been a well read historian, a fine classical scholar, and conversant with 
the French. 

Mr. Brogden continued in his Parish, in Prince George’s County, till 
his death, which took place in the year 1770—the year in which his 
friend Cradock, of Baltimore County, died—having served in the min- 
istry of his divine Master thirty-five years. That he was one of the 
ppits of the Church in Maryland, his piety and his principlesalike show. 

is talents were of a high grade, and his learning was extensive, both 
Theological and Classical, as well as general. And we would that we 
had more of the incidents of his life to record. 

He left behind him, it is said, a very valuable library, most of which 
was presented by the present resident in the old parsonage, to Bishop 
Johns of Virginia, whose estate is near Mr. Brogden’s. But a valuable 
remnant still remains. None of his manuscripts, however, are now 
known to be in existence, except the volumes which we have mentioned, 
and from one of which extracts have been so liberally made. But these 
which remain make us regret that the others are lost. 

At his death he left two daughters, one of which was married, and 
four sons—the eldest of which inherited his estate in Ann Arundel 
County, whose sons, Dr. William, and D. McCullough Brogden, Esq., 
still reside there. This eldest son, Major William Brogden, died in 1824, 
at the age of eighty-three. 

In the Revolution, Major Brogden was found on the side of the liberty 
of his country, in whose service he entered when called on as Captain 
of a volunteer company. But he did not abandon the Church of his 
fathers. He was a member of the Diocesan Convention a number of 
times, and was one of those who signed the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion and Canons of the Diocese upon its final organization. And thus 
we have another instance furnished us of an ante-revolutionary clergy- 
man whose descendants were found steadfast to their country and their 
Church in the day of their peril. Not that there were not others so 
found, for many of the Whigs of the Revolution were Churchmen, and the 
Church was saved from its utter destruction by them, under God, and not 
by others. 
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Art. VIIL—BOOK NOTICES. 


A Piatw Commentary on THE Four Hoty Gospets, [nrenpep Carerty ror Devo- 
TionaL Reapine. In two vols, 8vo. Complete from the London edition. 
Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 


We are sorry we cannot say in the outset, who the author of this Commen- 
tary is. One who has so many gifts of grace and learning as adorn his pages, 
is an object of interest to the public. 

No work ever written upon the Holy Gospels has, in our opinion, so many 
merits and attractions for Churchmen; and it contrasts so gratefully with the 
Commentaries which are coming into common use, that we shall content 
ourselves with stating some of its excellences as plainly and as briefly as we 
may. We think it would surprise many persons to know to what extent such 
works as Barnes’ “ Notes” have crept into the public and private libraries of 
the Church, and how far Pelagian errors have silently spread among our people 
from such sources. 

The plan and motives of the work are fully set forth in the author’s Preface. 
His qualifications may be clearly inferred from his own estimate there stated, 
of the nature and difficulty of the work in hand. In a word, he seeks to find 
the true Interpretation of the Primitive Church, and in doing so, uses as aids 
the results of modern learning, despising nothing that can throw light on the 
Sacred Text, and bring out its Divine meaning. [n the many years of prepara- 
tion for his work, he appears to have directed his reading and enquiries to this 
one end. The fruits of his study are apparent on every page. Hardly an 
apt, terse, or striking remark in illustration of the text, occurs in any eminent 
author, ancient or modern, which he does not bring to adorn and illustrate his 
page. His quotations are remarkable as seeming always to be the very words 

e would have used, never made to show learning or fill vacant spaces. Among 
the authors he quotes oftenest, we may mention Mill, French, Moberly, 
— Hooker, Leighton, Pearson, Andrews, and the Greek and Latin 

athers. 

The most manifest grace of the writer is a spirit of enlarged charity, coupled 
with a constant and prayerful reliance on the Divine Spirit for light and diree- 
tion. It is most profitable to the reader to observe with what reverence he 
always handles the Word of God. It is to him as His audible and certain 
utterance. No book that we can point to, puts so much honor upon the Word, 
work, example and sacrifice of Christ. Every word, and look, and action of 
His is full of instruction; and is treated as a storehouse of wisdom and grace. 
Each chapter in the Gospels under his treatment, becomes a living picture of 
the events and actors in it. Scripture is made everywhere to enliven and inter- 
pret Scripture. The events, persons and teaching of the Old Testament are 
made to confirm and cast light upon those of the New. The comments, with 
the references backwards and forwards, are one of the best Harmonies of the 
Gospels to be found. The author’s wisdom in the Scriptures is also very 
remarkable, as shown in the aptness and frequency of his quotations of one 
part or event to illustrate another. It seems as if his mind and heart were 
overlaid with the Scriptures, and thought, affection and memory sprang up in 
them as their life. We consider this the singular excellence of the Commentary, 
one in which “ wisdom is justified of her children.” The wisdom, the love, 
the ap ey the gentleness, the grace of Christ, make up the metal in the links 
of the chain by which the author would draw men to the faith and imitation 
of Christ. With him the graces of the Spirit have the colors and combinations 
of all beauty. 
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We have said enough of the tone and of the moral and intellectual qualities 
of the Commentary. We will conclude with some remarks on its harmony and 
=— with the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer. The words of 

Church are often quoted, to show their exact accordance with the words of 
Christ, and ev here is she shown to be Primitive and Catholic in her 
aa and Worship. The reader is struck with the aptness and force with 
which this agreement is illustrated. 

On the Ministry and Sacraments of the Church, he expends much time and 

. Every he takes is guarded by caution and prayer. His views 
are not extreme, and have no marks of partisanship. They are in the mould of 
Primitive Teaching, as he esteems the Prayer Book to be. On all the points of 
her distinctive teaching, the mind of the Church, all the way from the Apostles, 
is carefully traced, and her well-considered words recorded. On these subjects 
no author, after the early Fathers, is so often quoted as Hooker, and in no 
respect can we see that he departs from or exceeds his plainest and generally 
received statements. 

The Commentary, for the uee of the Church, for confirmation of her doctrine, 
for encouragement of a devotional spirit, for the establishment of a wavering 
faith, for bringing the reader into an appreciable connexion with the Catholic 
mind of all ages, and making him a partaker in those Holy sympathies which 
belong to the One Body of Christ,—is invaluable, and supplies one of the 
greatest wants of the times. It will prove a fountain of life and devotion in 
every family where it is read. It will increase our respect for a Church which 
trains us in the truth, according to the Institutions of Christ, and points out to 
us “the sure footsteps of the flock.” It will also prove a most acceptable and 
valuable aid to the clergy. Its learning and interpretation, its inspiration 
towards habitual devotion, and a full consecration of our powers to the service 
of Christ as making that service easy and effective, its happy uses of Holy 
Scripture, in gi ing point and authority to thought, are sources of treasure to 
them with w wey be will enrich the Church, being first themselves enriched 
thereby. Thus does real good expand and repeat itself. 

Not every part of the Commentary is marked with equal ability. In the 
latter parts, and particularly in the Gospel of St. John, the author's plan of 
commenting, and his resources, are most fully developed ; but altogether no 
more valuable offering to the literature and devotion of the Church has 
appeared for a long time. The more it is examined, the longer it is used, the 
more will its merits be seen and prized. They are real; they are divine, and 
will brighten and expand all the more for being dwelt upon. We consider the 
work as conceived and executed in the dutiful, trusting and catholic spirit of 
the Church ; a spirit that is most beautiful from its likeness to the Source of 
beauty and perfection, and which is never to wear out with age, or be weakened 
as a bond of putetaces in the Body of Christ. 


Taz History or Encuanp, rrom tax Accession or James II. By Tuomas Basina- 
a. Vols. 3and 4. New York: Harpers. 1856. New Haven: 
. H. Pease. 


“What do you think,” writes a friend, to us, “of Macaulay’s new Romance 
pce Orangery, a3 I call it?” Doubtless it is a brilliant romance, But on 
whole, there is rather more of an infusion of historical facts than there was 

in the previous volumes. 

If it be true, as has sometimes been asserted, that Mr. Macaulay’s historical 
ions are of the character of political brochures, and take a coloring from 
around, from passing events, and predominating sympathies, we should 

6a the Church of England was looked upon with more respect by the 
ticians of the day, than when Mr. Macaulay wrote his first volumes. te on 

e other hand, Mr. Macaulay writes with only the interests of truth in view, 


then, it is clear, that further researches have made him adopt views quite 
different from those with which he wrote before. For, while he speaks with 
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almost uniform respect of the Church of England, he shows up English Puritan- 
ism, and Scotch Presbyterianism, in a way that has rarely roached, - 
If Sir Walter Scott's Old Mortality stirred up such an agitation in the kirk, as 
the heavy of poor Dr. M‘Cree bore witness to, what tem may not 
be from the revelations of the late member for Edin ' Or, at all 
events, granting the most favorable view possible for Mr. Macaulay and the 
Puritans, namely, that he writes with only truth in view, and with his 
pathies what they were, still his admissions in reference to the Church, and his 
revelations concerning Puritanism, are as damaging to the latter, as they are 
unimportant to the former. 

Historically, the best point in the work, is, the exceedingly clear, able, and 
well-put distinction between the hereditary-right Jacobitism of England, the 
ja Jacobitism of Ireland, and the clannish Jacobitism of the Highlands of 

md. If this has ever been worked out at all before, it has never been 
done so well. 

The most brilliant piece of description, to our minds, is the account of the 

of Londonderry. And the best thing, in the way qf biography, is the 
showing up of the obstinacy, imbecility, and incurable wrongheadedness of that 
inconceivable idiot, James II. mn 

Of matters of present interest, there are some instructive and st 
explanations and speculations, concerning the national debt of England; an 
some dogmatizing after the Sir Oracle style, as silly as it is solemn, about the 
revival of Convocation. Very possibly, however, by the time Convocation 
comes up, finally, in connexion with Hoadley, Mr. Macaulay may have ganas 
as much new light on the subject, as he has already attained on kindred ones, 
since the issue of his earlier volumes. 

What makes us specially suspicious of Mr. Macaulay’s estimate of character, 


is his continual reference to Burnet, a writer who was always known to be 
= and prejudiced; whom, the publication of the suppressed passages of 
“ History of His own Times,” shows to have been icious; and whom, 

e researches of Mr. Napier prove to have been a coward, and a false witness, 
fully justifying Lord Dartmouth’s severe remark: “ Thus piously ends the most 


, malicious heap of seandal and misrepresentation, that was ever col- 

ted for the laudable purpose of giving a false impression of persons and 

things, to all future ages.” “ Honest Burnet,” Mr. Macaulay calls him! Were 
he living, no doubt he would say, “ Honest Macaulay !” 


Impressions or Encuanp; Or Sxercnes or Encuisu Scenzry anp Society. By A. 
Crevetanp Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 321. 
New York: Dana & Co. 


England has been served up in so many shapes, and seasoned with such varied 
condiments to suit palates variously stimulated by national, political, or secta- 
rian prejudice, that a mere book of travel in our mother country does not, by 
its bare announcement, excite any special interest. We require to know who 
the author is, before our appetite Bein to take an edge. We assume before- 
hand that some men must, if they will at all, produce an instructive and inter- 
esting book, while others must, of necessity, compile a dull one. In the present 
instance, all our anticipations were favorable. For the author had shown, b 
his various writings, both in prose and poetry, that he possessed, in a hi 
degree, energy, vivacity, insight, and descriptive power—just the qualities to 
render a book of travels interesting. Mr. Coxe set out on his tour with rare 
qualifications for an appreciative tour in the mother country. For he 
an acquaintance with English geography, history, and literature, such as few 
American scholars can boast. No one can | this volume without being 
weloca' ie with the evidence of this intimate and thorough Stole ae 

ed in the course of travel, but a torch, throwing its light before to illumi 
the pathway of the traveler. Indeed, it is the thing which more than all else 
in spite of the author's attractions of style, tends to lift the book above the 
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sual pepsien hy, by first raising it above the range of the popular 
intelligence. It poo pate deal of roe knowledge of the history and 
literature of England to thoroughly appreciate its sketchy pages. The reader 
must be able to supply many lights be shadows of the picture himself. In this 
t the author has disappointed us. He has produced a more scholarly and 
a pular work than we had anticipated from his pen. Not that we 
dou his ability to do the very thing he has done, but because all his former 
writings were in clearer sympathy with the popular mind, The author had 
also secured to himself peculiar facilities for seeing all that was worth seeing in 
England. For his sacred poetry had gone before Lim, and made him favorably 
wn among both high and low. ‘And he found a cordial welcome awaiting 
him, and a ready introduction into society of every rank. The point of view 
in this work seems to us to be two-fold. Mr. Coxe has been so thorough a stu- 
dent of all that relates to the England of the past, and is so closely united in 
intelligence and sympathy with the England that now is, and has been follow- 
ing along for the last twenty-five years, that it sometimes seems difficult for 
him to look at things from a purely American stand-point. And it seems as if 
he had in his mind’s eye an English rather than an American reader. But then, 
on the other hand, there is abundant evidence that the author, although in 
close sympathy with all that is great and good in the English Church and 
nation, is a loyal American at heart. 
As a literary performance, then, Mr. Coxe’s volume is entitled to take high 
rank in the class of works to which it belongs. In fact, it reminded us 
tly of “ Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy.” And substituting British for 
Latin authors, we might well style the work before us a “ Classical Tour in 


land.” 

atthe author informs us in his preface, that he has purposely “foreborne to 
dwell on the greater evils of English Society, because these have heen 
thoroughly discussed and exposed, as well by Englishmen as by foreigners.” 
“ He confesses, also, that he has the rather confined himself to an exhibition of 
the bright side of the picture, because he fears that many of his countrymen 
are sceptical as to its existence.” Had not Mr. Coxe forestalled us by these 
and other considerations, we should have pointed out his passing so slightly 
over the social evils of our mother country, as a defect in his book. e 
should, however, do him injustice, if we did not remember the fact that he has 
often signalized in brief, but strong sentences, some of the worst evils, both in 
Church and State. 

We are reminded, as we write, of the stayless flight of time, and the irrepa- 
rable loss of opportunity. Many of the p mdr who stand forth in living 
colors on our author’s canvas, belong already to history, and can be no more 
seen by the traveler. The Duke of Wellington, seen several times, and once 
under very interesting circumstances—Rogers, the poet, whose “ breakfasts” 
were shared in the society of the learned and the great—Sir Harry Inglis, 
that pattern of an English Churchman of the old School—Talfourd, the _ 

e, who died, uttering such noble words of conciliation—all have passed fro: 
ife’s busy scene ! 


Sxrmons ror tHe Times. By Cuantes Krvestey, Rector of Eversley, dc. New 
ot Dana & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 360. New Haven: G. B. Bassett 


We are glad to see these Sermons of Mr. Kingsley. His former works, 
sep his “ Alton Locke,” and his “ Yeast,” indicated social affinities or 
idiosyncrasies of some sort, yet precisely where he would place the Church, as 
the regenerator of society, did not clearly appear. His Sermons settle that 

ion. Although he is said to belong to the “ Broads,” yet he does not 
undervalue the Organic Institutions or Sacraments of the Church. He is 
evidently an anti-technicalist in doctrine, and holds Christianity rather as a 
Life than as a Belief. Now the latter may exist without the former; but that 
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the Life can be maintained without a right Belief, is contrary to observation 
and sound reason. Thus,in his Sermon on “ Justification by Faith,” Jesus 
Christ as the distinct object of that faith, is not once recogni Faith seems 
to be spoken of as a synonym for the whole Gospel Dispensation. The term 
Faith is sometimes so used in the New Testament, undoubtedly. But yet, 
Jesus Christ as the express, distinct object of the faith of a penitent soul, is a 
cardinal truth never to be Jost sight of. The New Testament everywhere 80 
a Him. The Early Liturgies, and the writings of the Early Fathers, are 

ll of this glorious, vital doctrine. The Gospel never reaches men’s hearts, 
nor satisfies the interior wants of the soul, when Currst is obscured. The 
Papists conceal Him behind a usurping priesthood ; and the Pelagians do the 
same thing in another way. But both, alike, desiccate the Gospel, and rob it of 
its chief glory and power. Jgsvus Cunist is a Fountain, as well as a Life and an 
Example, a Remedy as well as a Pattern. 

And so also, there are expressions in Mr. Kingsley’s fifteenth Sermon on the 
“Life of God,” which seem to deny that “Christ’s Death was a sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction” to the Father, for the sins of the whole world. And 
there are, throughout the volume, positions taken which are extremely 
unguarded, and the tendency of which, will be to unsettle men’s minds, and 
lead the unwary astray. 

And yet, there is so much of what we believe to be the true spirit of 
Christianity in these Sermons, that we cannot think the author intends to 
ignore doctrines so essential as those to which we have alluded. We sup; 
him to be only assailing that dead, and dry, and barren Faith which has filled 
the world with infidelity, which is so common among the nominally orthodox. 
With his keen perception of the evils of Society, he sees the great and all-suf- 
ficient remedy to be alone found in a living reception of the Gospel and Church 
of Christ ; and this, we suppose to be the key-note to bis Sermons, and to the 
man. This is his philosophy. And hence, we may learn to appreciate the 
oe which his book will have to encounter. 

is style is, at times, exceedingly familiar and colloquial. No American 
preacher would dare stoop so low, nor would he be tolerated if he did. Not- 
withstanding his capabilities in the way of fine writing, the careless reader 
would see little proof of such resources in these Sermons. We have marked an 
extract from his Sermon on “The True Gentleman,” but omit it for want of 
room. We advise our clergy to read that Sermon, to preach it, to imbue their 
hearers with its spirit. It is exactly suited to the peculiar wants of society in 
our country: It holds forth the true type of the perfect Gentleman, such as 
we wish might be presented before every Christian in our own day. 

We have alluded to what we think is the great fault in the Sermons of Mr. 
Kingsley, as it is also of the School to which he is said to belong. We have no 
patience with self-opinionated innovators on such poigts as these. And yet, it 
would be most unwise in us, not to recognize the perhaps forgotten truth, 
which these men have seized hold of, and in the bold presentation of which, 
their whole strength consists, 


Squrer’s Cenrrat America. Notes on Central America, particularly the States 
of Honduras and San Salvador; their Geography, Dapeapeoty, Climate, 
Population, Resources, Productions, é&c., c&e., ae the proposed Inter-oceanie 
Railway. By E. G. Squrer, formerly Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States 
to the Republics of Central America. With original maps and illustrations, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1856. 8vo. pp. 397. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 


For many reasons this is a most important and timely work. Mr. Squier’s long 
familiarity with the country, and his capability to judge intelli ally upon the 
peg on which he speaks, render his_book of the greatest value, and it ma 

and will be appealed to as a work of authority. Central America is situated 
on the isthmus which unites the two continents of North America and South 
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America, and extends from the southern border of Mexico to the northern 
woman of New Granada; and it spreads from that part of the Atlantic 
ocean which is called Caribbean sea, to the shore of the Pacific ocean. Cen- 
tral America is constituted by the independent States of Guatamala, San Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Ni and Costa Rica. These States exclude the Balize, 
or British Honduras, and include the Mosquito Coast. Mr. Squier, presents 
the following table of the area and population of the five States: 


Area of ‘Square Miles. Population. 
Sq P'360,000 


EN Jin Oi cd bc a0 ebb bbetswsds vnbete ct 43,380 
ESE Se Pere meee: 39,600 350,000 
INL: 5 in b's Cas ¥de oW ek vc cvecavesews 9,594 394,000 
EL 50's bs cin COE wide» we 6 00's ced eve’ 49,500 300,000 
UN 605 b 5. BUH 280 AS odk chs cwedwed 13,590 125,000 
ON ih ess ecdecace cei 155,664 2,019,000 


Mr. Squier represents this country as one of great beauty and attraction, es- 
ay in the interior and on the Pacific coast, rich in all manner of resources, 
perate and healthful. The sea breezes and the contiguous mountains ren- 
der the climate delightful. The recently ascertained fact, that an inter-oceanic 
Railway may be easily constructed from the Bay of Honduras to the Bay of 
Fonseca, a distance of about 150 miles, thus saving, at least, seven days time on 
the Panama route to California, has given new importance to Central American 
affairs, and Great Britain is now as usual exhausting her diplomatic skill to ob- 
tain the lion’s share in the spoils. By the terms of the Clayton and Bulwer 
Treaty, of April 9, 1850, our Government agreed, that “ neither party will 
ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the contemplated 


Neither will ever erect or maintain any fortification commanding the same 
or the vicinity thereof. 

Neither will occupy, or fortify, or colonize, assume or exercise any do- 
minion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Musquito Coast, or any part of Central 
America. 

Neither will use any protection which either affords or may afford, or any 
alliance which either has or may have, to or with any State or people, for the 

of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or o occupying or 
colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of tral 
America. 


Neither will take advantage of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection 
or influence that either may possess with any State or people through whose 
territory the canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for its ownitizens or subjects, any unequal rights or advantages 
of commerce or navigation.” 

And yet, on the 17th of July, 1850, thirteen days after the conclusion of the 
} aw AY 1850, a proclamation was issued by the British Government, constitut- 
ing Honduras Islands of Ruatan, Bonacea, Utilla, Barbaret, Helene, and 
Moerat, a colony under the name of the Colony of the Bay Islands ; and this, on 
the ground that they belonged to the Balize settlement. The islands of Ruatan and 

are said by a British geographer to be, by reason of their fine harbors, 

good soils, fine air and abundant animals, as well as their commanding ground, 

proverbially known in that part of the world as the garden of the West Indies, 
the Key to Spanish America and a new Gibraltar. 

jy a similar mode of reasoning, Great Britain now pleads a similar prior 

claim to the Honduras coast, in virtue of a treaty with the Musquito Indians: 

thus laving claims to the control of this Railway route. Both these claims 

Mr. yA disposes of in the most thorough and satisfactory manner. If 

Great Britain prefers to regard the treaty of 1850 as null and void,we hope our 


Government will not throw the slightest obstacle in the way. For colonies 
and emigration from the United States would soon bring those important re- 
gions within our own control as of right they ought to be. 
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Mr. Squier’s book is fall of information concerning Honduras and San 
Salvador, their inhabitants, history, government, religion, antiquities, and 
ruins ; their productions, especially their vast mineral wealth, their luxuriant 

egetation, their harbors and ports, and their present and prospective 
| rtance. Geologically, this whole country is of the greatest interest; 
and alike in respect to the animal, vegetable, and mineral creation, in 
no part of the world has the Creator been more lavish of His gifts. Ma- 
hogany, Rosewood, Coffee, Sugar-cane, Indigo, Oranges, &c., are among the 
v Lie products. Mr. Squier is a man of keen discernment, of strong 
common sense, and a fine naturalist, and they who read his former work on 
Nicaragua, published by the Appletons, in 1852, will not be disappointed in 
the work before us. is remarks on the religious and political institutions of 
the country, and the developments of races, and the laws which govern them, 
deserve attentive consideration. 

It is, however, to the proposed Railroad over the Honduras route, that Mr. 
Squier devotes special attention. Every part of the route has been thoroughly 
examined ; and by means of maps, plans, and tables, and distances, &c., the pro- 
ject is intelligibly presented to the reader. The _— are easy, the maximum 

ing only fifty-five feet per mile; while on the New York and Erie road it is 
sizty, and on the Baltimore and Ohio road one hundred and sixteen. He represents 
the sailing distance from New York to San Francisco as shorter by this route 
than by Nicaragua or Tehuantepec, and at least a thousand miles shorter than 
by Panama. The advantages of this route and the facilities for constructing the 
road are described with particularity. The cost of its construction he esti- 
mates at a sum not exceeding $7,000,000. A liberal charter for the road has 
been obtained from the Honduras Legislature, bearing date April 28, 1854. Mr. 
apd has fairly made out a very strong case, on paper, beyond all question. 

e ought to add, that the maps of the country hitherto in use are of British 
—. Those in this volume are well done, and, we doubt not, are trust- 
worthy. 

There is another side to this subject which, however, he has not touched. 
We are glad to observe that the Church is turning her attention to Spanish 
America, as missionary ground. We hope to see the day when she shall plant 
her Missions in Amapala, Tegucigalla, and other important towns in San Sal- 
vador and Honduras. Romanism, as in California and Mexico, has proved it 
self a curse to the people, and the people have found it out. So strong was the 
public feeling against Popery, that in 1832 the Monks were expelled, the con- 
vents suppressed, and religious property confiscated, and the prestige of that 
Church was effectually broken down. The effect of that religion on pub- 
lic morals has not been one whit better than heathenism. Whether our own 
true branch of the Church will have wisdom and zeal enough to do her duty to 
Central America, remains to be seen. That we shall be treated with very ex- 
cellent resolutions and eloquent speeches, is probable. 


Review or True Searcu or Truts. Republished from the Protestant Church- 
man, Tue Prorestant Cuurcuman vs. Tur Seance or Truts. A Defense. 


The first of these productions comes to us in the dignified form of a —— 
the second in the very humble guise of a loose half-sheet. How the Author of 
the former came to rescue his lucubrations from the fugitive form in which they 
first appeared, as Editorial articles in the Protestant Aman, can only be 
accounted for by the fact that the prayer has not yet been answered in his case, 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


The work is a labored, and in some respects an ingenious attempt, to make the 
Author of the “Search of Truth” say what he does not say, and then to be- 
labor him for saying it. The confident and assured tone of the writer is well 
calculated to produce effect, and to impose n those who do not take the 
trouble to examine carefully his positions, Very few readers will take that 
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trouble, and therefore Mr, Crark has done well to take it for them. His “ De- 
fense” is a patient and thorough refutation of every objection urged by this 
Reviewer against his book, and a very plain exposure of the inanity of one of 
the principal — of positive doctrine insisted on in the Review. All thisi 
done in a mild and purely argumentative way, which doubtless made it 
more provoking to the sensibilities of the critic, who rejoins in a peevish article, 
in which he complains of discourtesy, and attributes to Mr. Craik his own too 
a nt soreness. 

e may at a future time treat at large of some of the important questions 
raised in the “Search of Truth,” but we cannot forbear now to commend the 
work again to the careful study of the Ministers and members of the Church, 
and of all enquirers after “ the way of Salvation.” We know that some of our 
Bishops have spoken of the work in terms of commendation which would sur- 
prise those who have not thoroughly mastered the work itself. And we know 
of nobody who need to quarrel with Mr. Craik, except the sticklers for the 
“ five points” of Calvinism, who will have it that God made the greater part of 
the human family on purpose to gratify Himself in their endless and irremedia- 
ble damnation. 


Leorures on Tux Mornina Prayer. By Rosert A. Hatwam, D. D., Rector of St. 
James’ Church, New London, Conn. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 360. 


We think this to be one of the most valuable books of the Church press in 
our day. It has sterling merits which are not indicated by its title. It is a 
sensible book. By which we mean it was written by a man who has such a 
thing as common-sense about him. We venture to say that he has not the 
slightest sympathy with either of those two classes, of the “ Rose Water and 
the Water Gruel” Schools; one of whom make it a point of conscience never 
to pray in public without managing to get their backs to the people, and the 
other, without getting their backs to the altar—each of whom herald their 
exploits with an eclat worthy of martyrdom. If Dr. Hallam were asked whether 
he is a “ High Churchman,” or a “ ‘Low Churchman,” we presume he would 
reply that he knows no such distinction,—and that it would be equally imper- 
tinent to ask him whether he is a “ High” Christian, or a “ Low” Christian, a 
“High” Philanthropist or a “ Low” Philanthropist. Bishop Griswold used to 
say, that men who boast of their Churchmanship usually have very little of it 
to boast of; he might have said the same thing of men who purses boast 
how “Evangelical” and “Pious” they are. The celebrated John Randolph 
once hit off this species of cant in Congress so effectually that it was not repeated 
for a whole Session. Dr. Hallam is a Churchman, and an honest one; and of 
course he is Catholic in his spirit, and Evangelical in his teaching. His book 
indicates a maturity of thought, a breadth of grasp, an earnestness of pur 
a keen perception of the multiform heresies, doctrines and tendencies of the 
times, which will surprise those who do not knowhim. And it is in this aspect 
that the book is specially valuable. It is emphatically a book for the times. 
And yet it is a book for all times. Written in the very house, and in the very 
— which good old Bishop Seabury once occupied, it is such a work as that 
true hearted man would have invoked God’s blessing upon. Dr. Hallam pre- 
sents those views of Doctrine, Sacraments, Worship and Discipline which have 
always been held, not only in Connecticut but elsewhere, as agreeing with the 
Holy Scriptures and Primitive Antiquity. For example, his Lecture upon “ The 
Absolution ” presents that Ministerial act, we think, in its true light, both as 
distinguished from the absolute judicial sentence of the Papist, on the one hand, 
and the unauthoritative declaration of a mere layman onthe other. Anything 
essentially short of Dr. Hallam’s view does not come up to the spirit of Hely 
Scripture, the Primitive Church or the Prayer Book. veral of these Lectures 

make excellent Tracts for general distribution. Never have we seen the 
Romish “ Confessional” more truthfully described, either as to its nature or its 
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tendency. The Seventeenth Lecture on “ the Christian Salvation ” gives a most 
searching analysis of the two opposite theories now so prevalent, to wit: of 
Faith without Works, and of Works without Faith. Dr. Hallam’s style is terse 
and nervous, with an occasional piquancy which effectually demolishes an 
absurdity or an error with a single word. There is also, now and then, a warmth 
and glow of fervor which rises into true eloquence; but it is always the elo- 
quence of thought, or of true chastened emotion, never the mere jingle of sono- 
rous words and vapid rhetoric; an attempted imitation of Macaulay, the con- 
tortions of the Sybil without her inspiration. 

We have spoken earnestly and decidedly of these Lectures, because the work 
is one which ought not to be forgotten among the countless issues of the modern 
press. As an exposition of the Prayer Book it is sufficiently historical and 
explanatory. Its effect will be to strengthen attachment and reverence for the 
Chureh, which is Christ’s mystical Body, and to make its readers living mem- 
bers of that Body. We understand that about one hundred and fifty copies of 
the work have been sold in a single parish. 

The work is appropriately dedicated to the Venerable Presiding Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Brownell, Senior Bishop of Connecticut. 


History or att Nations, rrom THE Eartiest Pertop To 1854; or, UNIVERSAL 
History. In which the History of every Nation, Ancient and Modern, is 
- ategger given. By 8S. G. Goopricn, Consul to Paris, and Author of several 

orks of History, Parley’s Tales, &ce. Auburn, N. Y.: Miller, Orton & Mulli- 
gan. 1854. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 1221. 


We do not hesitate to say that these massive volumes from that popular 
Author, Mr. Goodrich, form one of the most complete and perfect compends of 
history, chronology, geography and pens that we have ever seen, Its 
terse and compact style—its clear and graphical description, aided by maps and 
pictorial illustrations, together with its comprehensive view of the principal 
events and characters which have marked the different periods of the world’s 
history—must recommend it alike to the general reader and the scholar. But 
among the chief excellencies of this work will be found two, which will be 
more particularly acknowledged as invaluable. We mean the general arrange- 
mre which the history of each nation is presented separately—instead. of 
chronologically—and the full and complete index to the whole work—thus 
combining an admirable text-book with an agreeable history. Indeed, it may 
be said that no book combining these two qualities, in the present degree, has 
ever been issued from the press. It is truly a historical library in itself, and 
the Author may justly claim preéminence in presenting its lessons in the most 
attractive style. It has a map of nearly every country on the globe, (70 maps 
in all,) and is beautifully illustrated with several hundred engravings. It is 
substantially and elegantly bound in two large volumes, and contains more than 
twelve hnndred double column pages. It contains internal evidence of having 
been the result of many years of careful literary labor. As a book of reference 
in Ancient and Modern History, we have seen nothing so convenient. The 
reader will remember that it is an Encyclopedia of History as commonly receiv- 
ed, rather than a perfect detail of History, which of course, could find no place 
within such a compass. , 


Lire ry Braztz: or, A Jovrwat or a Vistr To THE Lanp or THe Cocoa AND THE 
Patm. With an Appendix, containing Illustrations of Ancient South Amer- 
iean Arts, in recently discovered Implements and Products of Domestic 
Industry, and Works in Stone, Pottery, Gold, Silver, Bronze, &c. By Tuomas 
Eweanx. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 8vo. pp. 469. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease. 


The sources of reliable information respecting South American Countries are 
few, as we have been taught by our own experience. Mr. Ewbank’s explora- 
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tions were confined to Rio and vicinity. Rio is already an important 
and flourishing city. Situated just within the tropics, on a most magnificent 
bey, embosomed by lofty mountains, it is the capital of an —_ 300,000 square 

es larger than the United States and all the Territories, and the seat of a most 
extensive and increasing commerce. The city contains about 400,000 inhabit- 
ants; is lighted with gas; has excellent water flowing down from the adjacent 
mountains ; is well paved; has many lines of omnibuses and steamers, an excel- 
lent police, many hospitals, three daily papers, a fine market, several theatres, 
an opera house, many public schools and Notels, and over fifty churches; and, 
in short, all the improvements of a first class capital. Much of the author's 
book is devoted to a description of the present condition of the Romish Chureh. 
Of the Priests he suys, “ the depth of their pollution I should not have suspected,” 
é&c. ; and he adduces the testimony of respectable natives, “ that the Priesthood 
of this Country is superlatively corrupt ;” that “their secret crimes have made 
this city a Sodom ;” that “ with country priests concubinage is universal,” de., 
&e. He says, “In whatever light the physique of Romanism may appear to 
others, itis full of interest tome. Almost as purely heathen as before the advent 
of Christ, it is a living and luminous exponent of pagan mysteries and ceremo- 
nies. Restore the old terms ‘ temples’ and ‘gods’ for ‘ churches’ and ‘ saints,’ 
{they are strictly synonymous,) and there is scarcely aught in it but what was 

common use ages before the times of the Cesars.’ 

He gives almost incredible accounts of the mingling of sacred and profane 
things ; and yet it is so in Spain and Mexico. Here is a programme in honor 
of the FEsTIVAL OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

“The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of San Gongalo (a small village 
across the Bay) will hold the Feast of the Holy Ghost on the 3lst instant with 
all possible splendor. Devout persons are invited to attend, to give greater 
pomp to this act of religion. On the Ist proximo, the Feast of the Most Holy 

rament, with a procession in the evening, a Te Deum, and sermon. On the 
2d, the feast of the patron San Gongalo; at three P. M. there will be brilliant 
ing, after which a Te Deum and magnificent fire-works.” 

Here is an advertised description of the entertaininents in celebration of the 


FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 


“In the Barraca of Good Taste there will be an extraordinary divertisement 
on the day of the Body of God. 

_ “In the Theatro Magico, a Representation in Three Parts: Part 1. The 
Passion of our Lord, viz, The Birth—St. Joseph—Garden of Olives—Holy 
en—The Tortures—St. Peter—Our Lord of the Paces—St. George—The 
Crucifixion—St. John Baptist—The Resurrection—The Holy Virgin. Part 2 
ie Views. Part3. Diverting Phantasmagoria: The Sorcerer—Flying 
Death’s Head—The Parisian Galatea—The Changed Head—Don Quixote— 

Walking Woman—Garden of Love and the Monster. To conclude with 

“Turer Cats Danorme tHe Potka.” 


And we have yet another specimen of 


ECCLESIASTICAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


In addition to this notice in a morning paper, hand-bills soliciting alms and 
inviting the respectable public and devout persons to attend at the Theatre, are 
stuck up on the corners of streets. One has a significant mark of some person’s 
opinion of the establishment it celebrates—a coat of mud. The house isa 
brothel, which, from ignorance of its character, the bishop has licensed to have 
a shrine in one of its rooms. 

A writer in the “Jornal” calls on the reverend deputies in the Legislature to 
bring forward measures for putting an end to the official connection between 
religion, churches, and theatres, and refers to this place. From play-bills he 
quotes, “ A tragedy for the benefit of N. 8. Conceigao in Soap Street, namely, 
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the much-applauded drama of The Jealous Wife, Dance of the Polka, and the 
comic farce of The Brother of Souls. Again, in the Theatre of Nictherohy, the 
farce of The Brother of Souls will be performed for the benefit of souls in Pur- 
gatory. And recently, in the Theatre San Pedro, in this city, the same was 
played in honor of the Divine Holy Ghost of Sta. Anna; besides others, equally 
objectionable, advertised daily. What a satire on religion is this! What im- 
ence!” 
pa valuable Appendix gives an account of Ancient South American Arts: 
eg stoneware, and works in metal under the Incas, modern carvings, &c. 
he book contains a great number of pictorial illustrations; and adds much to 
our knowledge of Brazil. 


Carrarn James Monroz’s Lecture in Hope Chapel, New York, Feb. 26, 1856, on 
“The Creative Genius of Catholicity.” 


We see that the Romanists are seizing hold of the Lecture Mania, and by it 
are trying to shape public sentiment into sympathy with Popery. Ex-Bishop 
Ives, Brownson, and others, are enunciating the boldest and stupidest absurdi- 
ties to arse audiences. A certain Captain Monroe lately gave utterance 
to the following. He said,—‘ The liberties of this country were due to Catho- 
licity. The English Magna Charta was obtained from King Jonny by Cardinal 
SterHen Lanoton and his Catholic compeers in the meadow of Runnymede. 
When the American colonists rose against the mother country, their cause 
would have been demoralized, if they had been without a just and indisputable 
principle of right. They rebelled, because they had rights, which were above 
their allegiance—rights based upon the Magna Charta, the English Catholic 
constitution, which, as Coxe said, brooked no sovereignty,” 

As we find this historical impertinence floating over the country, and in 
papers, too, whose Editors ought to know better than to echo such a story, it 
may be well, briefly, to examine the statements. What, then, are the facts? 
Simply these: The Barons of England did obtain Magna Charta from King 
John ; and England was then nominally papal in its religion, but had not then 
yielded itself subservient to the Pope in civil matters. The King subsequently 
made his submission to the Pope’s Legate, and the ~~ Innocent III, claimed 
England and Ireland as hisown. And what then? King John had previously 
bound himself to the Barons and the people, by Mfagna Charta, and could not 
yield to the despotic demands of the Pope. And what did the Pope do? He 
uttered his Bull, conpemnise Magna Charta, and absolving King John from his 
oath to keep it. Here are the Pope’s words: “ We uTTERLY REPROBATE AND CON- 
DEMN THIS COMPACT, AND WE FORBID THE KING TO OBSERVE IT, UNDER PAIN OF ANATH- 
ema.” (See Innocent III. Bulla, ap. Rymer, i, p. 186.) And yet England 
owes Magna Charta to Rome! and we owe our liberties to Magna Charta!! 
And such an insult is oracularly palmed off upon the country by Capt. James 
Monroe, and the New York Times silently responds Amen to it. And so we are 
to have Rome set up as the great patron of liberty! and the next story will be, 
that the Inquisition is its very personification! Look at any country, under 
the whole Sao, where Popery has had full sway, as Italy, Naples, Spain, 
Austria, Portugal, Spanish America, and see what sort of “liberty” it is that 
Popery offers! The “liberty” of prea y | just what the Church believes, or 
going into the dungeon! The liberty of being crushed under its iron-toothed 

rrow, and then paying for the privilege! The liberty of social bondage! of 
physical, mental, moral, and religious degradation ! 


Sevections rrom tat Brrrish Ports. By Exiza Woopwortu. With twelve illus- 
trations, New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1856. 12mo. pp. 365. 


This ie a very tasteful selection from the works of about fifty of the best 
British Poets, ancient and modern, from Chaucer and Spenser to Tennyson, 
VOL. IX.—NO. IL. 9 
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together with a brief sketch of the Poets themselves. It is a pleasant book for 
— -~ wish the gems of the Poets set in a coronal, which may be always 
at han 


Tue Prince or tHe House or Davin; Or, Three Years in the Holy City. Being 
a Series of the Letters of Adina, a Jewess of Alexandria, sojourning in Jeru- 
salem in the days of Herod, addressed to her father, a wealthy Jew in Egypt, 
and relating, as by an eye witness, the Scenes and Wonderful Incidents in 
the Life of Jesus of Nazareth, from His Baptism in Jordan to His Crucifixion 
on Calvary. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Incranam. 480 pp.12mo. Price $1.25. 
New York: Pudney & Russell. 1856. 


The title page, which we give in full, is a fair description of the contents of 
the volume. We confess, that we always shrink from every attempt to deal 
artistically with the person or the character of our Bressep Lorp. We find 
ourselves the rather inclined to stand aloof, and to gaze with wonder and awe 
at Him, as He is revealed. We dare not give loose rein to the imagination on 
such a theme; and we never saw a representation of the person of the Gop. 
Man, which we did not feel to be a caricature of Hm, Who, though “ Very 
Man,” was yet also “ Very Gop,” and “ Who, although He be Gop and Man, yet 
He is not two, but one Curist.” It may be our weakness that we thus confess, 
We know that the horrible irreverence of both extremes around us, has made us 
sensitive. But such is our feeling, and we would not have it otherwise. And 
if there be any meaning in the Second Commandment of the Decalogue, we think 
it applies to just such representations. 

And yet, we owe it to the Rev. Mr. Ingraham, the author of this volume, to 
say that many most capable critics have not felt those objections to his delinea- 
tions to which, in some respects, we plead guilty. Many a passage is exceed- 
ingly touching and beautiful; nor do we doubt that =k exceeding familiarity © 
with the story of our Blessed Logp, may coéxist both in the writer and the 
reader, with the most profound reverence. The work, we see, has already 
reached its eighth thousand, and the public will, we doubt not, fully appreciate 
the fine descriptive talents of the writer, and his laudable motive in consecra- 
ting them to the cause of religion. At any rate, the “religious world,” so called, 
are not greatly troubled now-a-days, with the scruples to which we have given 
utterance. 


Suxurcnt anp Hearrauient ; or, Fidelity, and other Poems. By Syivanus 
Drypew Puetrs. New York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 252. 


The author of these poems is an esteemed Pastor of a respectable Baptist con- 
gregation in New Haven. His modestly written Preface shows that he is not 
perpetually trying to lash his Pegasus into a terrible fury, and threatening to 
take the heights of Olympus by storm. Indeed, we think the Preface almost 
too modest for the book. For there are some really fine verses in it, and we 
have not yet detected a single instance of false measure or bad rhythm. A 
Christian Lyric, beginning, “Sons of light! awake from sleeping!” has the 
true trumpet tone, and the finest poet of the day need not be ochansed to own 
it his. His versification of the “ Dies In#,” though unequal, has much of the 
spirit of the original. 


Curistianity IN THE Rerusiic; briefly considered in Seven Discourses, preached 
in St. Peter’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., during the Winter and Spring of 1854-5. 
By Epwin M. Van Deusen, A. M., Rector. Pittsburgh: W.S. Haven. 1856, 
12mo. pp. 153. 


The importance of such occasional Discourses, out of the onmeny routine of 
Sunday Sermons, is very great, and the Rev. Mr. Van Deusen has done himself 
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and his co ion credit by consenting to the publication of the volume 
before us. e Discourses are national and Church-like in their tone, and are 
well calculated to gain attention, and reward it. 


Systematic Bevericence. Three Prize Essays: The Great Reform, by Asst 
Stevens; The Great Question, by Lorenzo Wutre; Property Consecra- 
ted, by Bensamin Sr. James Fry. 18mo. New York: Carlton & Phillips, 
for the Tract Society of the M. E. Church. 1856. 12mo. pp. 126, 
284, 124. 


This volume is the result of a prize offered by the Methodist Episcopal Tract 
Society, of three hundred dollars for the best Tract on Systematic Beneficence. 
Subsequently the sum was raised to six hundred dollars, to be given, at the 
discretion of the adjudicators, in one sum, or, should three Essays be selected, 
in sums of three hundred, two hundred, and one hundred dollars respectively. 
Thirty-three manuscripts were received by the committee appointed for the 

urpose, With entire unanimity it was agreed to award the prize of three 

undred dollars to the writer of the Tract entitled, “‘The Great R« “orm,” an 
Essay on the duty and the best method of Systematic Beneficence in the 
Church ; the prize of two hundred dollars to the author of a Tract entitled, 
“The Great Question, or How shall I meet the claims of God upon my Property?” 
and the prize of one hundred dollars to the author of the Tract entitled, « ro- 
perty Consecrated, or Honoring God with our Substance.” The Essay of Mr. 
Stevens is very ably written, indeed, he is one of the best writers of the day. 
There is much uniformity in the method of argument pursued by the three 
writers. 

While we, as Churchmen, with a vast deal of expenditure of “ Appeals” 
of various kinds, have at last got up to about $100,000 a year, the 
Methodists raised last year about $260,000 for missionary objects. There 
is a considerable number of our largest and wealthiest parishes, who give 
nothing, or next to nothing, and apparently care nothing for the Missionary 
work. 


Our Cavron Musto. A Book for Pastors and People. By Ricnarp Srorrs 
Witus. New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 183. New Haven: 
G. B. Bassett & Co. 


There is an old obsolete Rubric in the Prayer Book, which reads as follows :— 
“ And further, it shall be the duty of every minister, with such assistance as he 
can obtain from persons skilled in music, to give order concerning the tunes to 
be sung at any times in his church; and especially, it shall be his duty to 
suppress all light and unseemly music, and all indecency and irreverence in the 
performance, by which vain and ungodly persons profane the service of the 
Sanctuary.” And Mr. Willis reminds us that in Germany there once existed 
an old Churchly ordinance, that the Candidate for Orders should pass his 
examination in Church Music, as well as in Theology. There is no part of our 
Service so comparatively ineffective, none, the true nature and purport of 
which are more imperfectly appreciated, and none more fruitful in all sorts of 
annoyances to the Clergy than the Music of the Church. There are few of 
them, we ee who could not write some funny chapters from their own 
experience. Mr. Willis’s book is written in a good spirit; it shows its author 
to be a proficient in the Science and the Art,a man of musical taste, and 
keenly sensible to the popular errors on the subject. His views on the 
character of true Chure usic, and especially on the adaptation of Music 
to sentiment, are admirable. The book is suggestive and instructive, and 
as such, it especially deserves the attention of the Clergy. We would not 
endorse all his opinions, nor approve of all his directions; but the book is a 


good one. 
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CataLocuz or Tatniry CoLtece rrom rms Founparion. Hartford, 1855. 
Catenpar or Trinity Cotzece. Hartford, 1856. 


Triennial Catalogues always possess for us a peculiar interest. They not 
only represent to us a living, present man of liberal culture, in various profes. 
sions and positions of influence, guiding the course of society, and as instru- 
ments in the hands of Divine Providence shaping the destiny of humanity. 
But they also inspire us with solemn thoughts as we survey one by one the 
starred names of the departed, some of whom went down to their graves 
with the dew of youth yet glistening on their brow. Others were cut down in 
mid career, when the high resolve grew faint, and the strong manly heart grew 
still at the chill touch of the destroyer, while others sank gently to sleep after 
a long and splendid career of usefulness and honor. 

Trinity College, whose General Catalogue is before us, has not yet seen years 
enough to allow full scope for all these reflections. Still she has twined her 
memories around thousands of hearts, and is destined to fill a large place in 
the affections of Churchmen, as time rolls on. Her Charter was granted in 
1823. Her first Commencement was in 1827, when a class of ten young men 
received the degree of A. B. Her graduates now number 455. Of these about 
160 have entered the Ministry, 92 have become Lawyers, and 45 Physicians. 
And there are not a few engaged in professional or other employments, who, 
although they pursued only a University course and did not take a degree, 
acquired at this Institution, either in whole or in part, that education which 
has fitted them for usefulness. An impression has existed in certain quarters, 
and has been, we cannot but think, very pertinaciously cherished, that Trinity 
College is a Divinity School. But there never was the slightest ground for 
such an idea. It is a College in the strictest sense of the term—an Institution 
whose aim is to train and develop the powers of the mind to mould the charac- 
ter so as to fit a young man either for the study of a profession or for the 
practical duties of a citizen. The course of studies is, in all its essential fea- 
tures, the same as that pursued at Harvard or Yale. 

We are glad to learn that the trustees and friends of the College have re- 
solved to go forward and organize and endow its several departments in the 
most thorough manner. It is, if we are rightly informed, their purpose to add 
an endowed professorship until the means of instruction are amply pro- 
vided for in every department. As proof that these wise and generous purposes 
will not be suffered to languish, we may instance the Scovile Endowment for 
the chair of Chemistry and Natural Science, to which Professor Pynchon was 
elected, who is now abroad studying in the laboratories of Paris and London, 
in order to qualify himself for the more efficient discharge of his duties. And 
we learn that an effort is now in progress to raise $2000 to be sent on to Pro- 
fessor P. to be expended in the purchase of additional apparatus for his own de- 
partment and that of Natural Philosophy. We also learn that another depart- 
ment,—that of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres—is to be created at next Com- 
mencement, and that a Committee of the Board of Trustees are now looking 
for the right man to fill it. In these and other signs of life and growth in this 
important Institution we sincerely rejoice and we commend the enlightened 
plans of its authorities to the favorable consideration of our readers. 


Unison or tHe Liturcy :—Being &n exhibition of the harmony of the subject con- 
tained in the Collect for each of the Sundays and Holy Days of the year, with 
the Epistle, the Gospel, and the Lessons for that Day, and of its accordance 
with a corresponding topic in the Church’s Catechism, and in her Articles of 
Religion. By Arraur Girrorp, A.M. New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 327. New Haven: G. B. Bassett & Co. 


There is no doubt that in arranging her public Services the Church has 
sought both “ unison” and completeness. That while there is a distinctness of 
tone, a certain key note for each season of Festival and Fast, so also, that the 
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whole eycle shall comprise all the great truths, doctrines, and duties of our 
holy religion. It is a Deautiful conception, and one of great wisdom. Mr. 
Gifford has illustrated this characteristic in the appointed Services from Ad- 
vent to Ash Wednesday. 


Tue Hisrory or Enetanp from the Accession of James II. By Tomas 
Basiveton Macautay. Vol. II] and IV. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1856. 
pp. 576, 645. 


The publishers send us this Boston edition, neatly bound and well “ got up,”’ 
which they retail at forty cents per volume. 


Harpers’ Crasstcat Lisrary.—The Publishers have added the three follow- 
ing volumes to this valuable Library. 


Tae History or tae Petoronnesian War. By Tuvoypipes, A new and 
literal version from the text of Arnold, collated with Bekker, Goller, and 
Poppo. By Rev. Henry Date. New York. 12mo. pp. 594. 

Heroporvs.—A new and literal Version from the text of Baehr. With a Geo. 


hical and general Index. By Henry Carey, M. A., Worcester College, 
Oxford. New York. 12mo. pp. 613. 


Tue It1ap or Homern—Literally translated with explanatory Notes. By 
Tueopore Ators Bucstey, B. A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo. pp. 466. 


The attention given of late years by German scholars to the ancient classics, 
and their unwearied labors in restoring the purity of the original text, have 
not been lost sight of by the English translators of these standard works. This 
valuable and neat edition will fill a large gap in a multitude of private libraries. 


Eprra Hate. A Village Story. By Grace Tatwon. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 1856. 12mo, pp. 521. 

Wotrspen. An authentic account of things there and thereunto pertaining, as 
they are, and have been. By J. B. Boston: Philips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 504. 

Racuet Gray. A Tale founded on fact. By Jura Kavanacu. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 308. 


Kare Weston ; or, To Will and To Do. By Jennie De Wrrr. With eight Ilus- 
trations. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 1856. 12mo. pp. 456. 


Grorrey Moncron; or, The Faithless Guardian. By Susanna Moopre. New 
York: De Witt & Davenport. 1856. 12mo. pp. 362. 


Paristan Srcats anp Frencn Princreres, seen through American spectacles. 
By James Jackson Janves. Second series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. 277. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


One in reading this volume almost imagines himself in Paris, alternately 
amused and provoked, laughing at, and condemning the strange queer con- 
trasts which human life there perpetually presents. Mr, Jarves’ Second Series 
is a decided improvement upon his first. His “ Art Hints” showed him to bea 
scholar of exquisite taste ; and in the present volume as well as in that, while 
describing or commenting upon the extremest contrasts of social life he never 
forgets his own noble heritage of American citizenship. In this respect, espe- 
cially, the tone of his volume will be healthful; when there is so strong a 
sunlney in this country in what are termed the upper classes, and among both 
sexes, to pay homage to the broken down roués of a foreign aristocracy. He 
has given us an amusing book; tragedy and comedy, high life and low life, man- 
ners and morals are thrown off from his dashing but graceful pen. Paris itself 
passes before us like a moving panorama, and the writer is led by association 
to repeat some of the most stirring passages of modern French history. Dr. 
Johnson, who hated the French even more than he did the Scotch, used to rave 
and storm at those French peculiarities which only provoke our mirth. Who- 
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ever wishes to philosophize or moralize over the modern history of France, 
will find abundant materials in this entertaining volume. 


Tue History or Hernanpvo Correz. By J. 8. C. Assorr. With rer 
— York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 18mo. pp. 348. New Haven: T. 
‘ease. 


Great responsibility rests upon Mr. Abbott in preparing these beautiful vol- 
umes for the youth of our country, and which are sure to be read by multitudes. 
In this history of the “Conquest of Mexico,” he has substantially followed the 
Spanish authorities, in which we are more and more certain that there is an 
intimate blending of fact and fiction. 


Hanprers’ Story Booxs—No. 15, American History. No. 16, John True. 


Each Number of these attractive Story Books contains one hundred and 
sixty pages in quarto form, beautifully and profusely illustrated, and hand- 
somely printed. 


Framso: A Brief Treatise on the Persecuting and Dangerous Character of 
5 we By a Presbyter of the Diocese of New York. New York: Pudney 
& Russell. 1855. 12mo. pp. 80. 


We fully agree with the author as to the “persecuting and dangerous 
character of Popery.” The mass of facts which he arrays are sufficient to estab- 
lish this point beyond dispute. And yet there are, and have been for hundreds 
of years, two kinds of Popery; the ultra-Montane, or Italian School, now in 
the ascendant ; and the Gallican School, or the moderate party, which regards 
the Pope as supreme in spiritual matters only. These moderate views are advo- 
cated by that party in this country with great boldness. Hence, we cannot join 
the writer in an exterminating war against Romanists; nor can we class them 
indiscriminately with “Camanches” and “Bedouins.” We know there are 
ultraists among the Romanists, even here ; men who would force the alternative 
upon us of submission, or war to the death. But they are simply mad men, 
and must be treated as such. We would grant to the Romanists the freest tole- 
ration in their religion ; and yet we would assure ourselves, if need be, that 
they disown the Pope’s supremacy in all temporal matters. 


Avpresszs Detiverep In New Yorx. By Rev. Wuuiam Arraur, A.M. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Also, the Address of the Rev. Dr. 
Avams at the Broadway Tabernacle. Edited by W. P. Sreickianp, D. D. 
New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1856. 12mo. pp. 151. 


This Mr. Arthur is an Irishman and a Methodist, who came to this country 
to raise money to carry on Methodist Missions in Ireland, in furthering which 
object he appears to have been entirely successful. 


Love tux Motive Power in the Christian Nurture of Children, In two Dia- 
logues. 18mo. pp. 127. 

Sxercnes or Dinetx Parisn. By a Presbyter of Western New York. 18mo, 
pp. 142. 

Lrrrtz Dona; or the Lord’s Day a Sign. By the Rev. Henry C. Lay. 18mo. 
pp. 63. 

Wri axp Rosert. A Narrative of the pious lives and early deaths of two 
Christian children. 18mo. pp. 47. 


These four volumes have just been issued by the Sunday School Union and 
Church Book Society ; they are attractively written, are earnest and Joyal in 
their Christian tone, and are valuable additions to the juvenile literature of the 
Church. ‘Little Dora” presents those views of the Christian Sabbath, which, 
in our violent revulsion from Puritan sternness, we are apt to lose sight of 
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Sorsta Kennepr’s Exrerrence ; or the Stepmother. By Lucy Erren Guernsey. 
New York: G. P. E. 8.8. Union. 1856. 18mo. pp. 244. 


While this well-written story illustrates the character of a most excellent 
Stepmother, it also shows what is meant by Christian Nurture in its truest 
sense. It is a good book, and the Church Book Society cannot multiply such 
volumes to too great an extent. 


Tuer History or raz Unrrep Srartzs, from the Earliest period to the present time. 
BY J. A. Srencer, D.D, Splendidly illustrated with original Portraits and 
istorical Scenes. New York: Martin & Johnson. 


This work is to be published in royal quarto, in Parts of about 24 pages, each 
to contain an Engraving on steel. The specimens before us are published in a 
very high style of artistic beauty. That Dr. Spencer will do his work a 
and well, wedo not doubt. We hope he will have the courage to tell the tru 
both of the New England and the Maryland Colonies, 


A Programme or Tuewes anp Texts ror tHe Sunpays, Frstivais, AND Fasts oF 
tae Ecorestastica, Year. By N. W. Camp, D. D., Rector-Elect of the Holy 
Trinity, City of Hudson, N. J. New York: Dana & Co. 1855. pp. 48. 


+ The importance of bringing the teaching of the pulpit into the strictest har- 
mony with that of the Church, in her various seasons, as she goes through year 
by year with the wonderful story of Redemption, first suggested to the author 
the preparation of this well arranged Manual. We think the Clergy may, if 
they will, find it very suggestive and useful. 


La Santa Caresa Catrorica pact Sorirtt pect: Arcrvescovr Ussuer & Bram- 
HALL, Det Vescovi Tay.or,’Ferne, Costy, Pearson, Butt, & per Dorrort Hooker, 
g® Jackson. Estratto di Freperico Meryics, A. M., Socio del Coll. 8S. Trinita 
in Oxford. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 18565. 


We are happy to invite attention to another of the publications of the “ Asso- 
ciation for making known on the Continent the Principles of the Anglican 
Church.” We have reason to know that there is even now a new spirit of 
enquiry aroused even in the heart of Italy, among thoughtfulmen. And if we 
have any confidence in the power of truth, we must believe that that spirit 
will deepen, and spread more and more. The selection before us is admirably 
calculated to guide that spirit in the right direction, and so save the Italian 
mind from that abyss of infidelity which is the almost natural reaction from 
Papal superstition, error and tyranny. The Association is doing a great and 
good work. 


Harpers’ Story Booxs, No. 15. Tar Story or American History from the earliest 
settlement of the Country to the establishment of the Federal Constitution. 
By Jacos Assorr. 4to. pp. 160. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


To familiarize the children of our country with the leading facts, events and 
persons of our early national history, and to cherish in their hearts a spirit 
of intelligent and lofty patriotism, is the evident design, and will be the ten- 
dency, we think, of this beautiful story by Mr. Jacob Abbott. 


Tue Lirtte Learner. Learnixeto Tuk. Consisting of early and entertaining 
Lessons, designed to assist in the first unfolding of the reflective and rea- 
soning powers of children, By Jacon Assorr. Illustrated with one hundred 
and twenty Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 4to. pp. 
192. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Such a collection of beautiful pictures would, in our boyish days, have cause d 
asensation. These pictures Mr. Abbott makes the subject of a multitude of 
questions calculated to set children to thinking; and this is the object of the 
volume. It is a nice present for the little folks. 
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Sriair or Missions, February, 1856. New York: Dana & Co. 


This Monthly Missionary Magazine, edited by the Secretaries and General 
Agents of the Foreign and Domestic Committees, has become a most important 
and valuable work. The No. before us contains a mass of information from 
Africa, South America, California, and China, some of which is of great inter- 
est to the scholar, as well as to the Christian. As a powerful auxiliary to the 
Missionary cause, this periodical ought to be circulated freely in cat | parish 
throughout the Church. And yet, we have facts before us, from reliable sour- 
ces, which show the most utter indifference, to say the least that can be said, 
to the circulation of the “Spirit of Missions,” and that, too, in quarters where 
such a feeling has not been generally supposed to exist. The spirit of part 
seems to be stronger than “ Tue Spierr or Missions.” We do not believe this 
feeling to be very prevalent. For sure we are that true Christians among us 
not only must, but will, rally alike around the Foreign and Domestic Missiona 
work of the Church at the present day. The Great Head of the Church is 
giving to that work, at home and abroad, most unmistakable tokens of His 
presence and blessing. But we cannot withhold the expression of regret that 
so large a portion of funds for Domestic Missions is still withheld from the 
Domestic Board, especially when the spirit of conciliation has so largely pre- 
vailed in the construction of that Board. More faith, mere love, more humili- 
ty, more charity, more of the spirit of Christ, and our Missions will assume a 
new appearance. The Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Romanists, in 
— issionary movements, exhibit no such folly “ of a house divided against 
itself.” 


Forty Years tx Taryity Parise. Rey. Dr. Harry Croswett’s Pastoral Letter: 
With a Sermon in Trinity Church, New Haven, Dee. 31,1854. New Haven: 
T. J. Stafford. 1856. 8vo. pp. 15. 


The growth of the Church in New Haven, has been more remarkable, we 
suppose, than in any other town or city in the country. When the venerable 
Doctor Croswell took charge of Trinity Parish, in 1815, it consisted of about 
one hundred and thirty families. Since then, “ parishes have been organized, 
and Churches erected, viz:—In Westville and Fair Haven—and in the compact 
limits of the city, St. Thomas’; and two free churches, (St. Paul’s Mission, and 
Christ Church,) besides St. Luke’s, composed of colored members of the Epis- 
eopal Church:--making eight Church edifices—and all within the limits 
formerly oceupied alone by Trinity Church. And yet, with all these changes, 
this parish still retains a stable congregation of about five hundred families— 
an evidence of the expansion of the Church, we venture to say, without a 
parallel, in the older settlements of our country.” 

For the first thirty-three years, reaching to the time when the congrega- 
tions were copureted, we find recorded—Baptisms, 2439—Marriages, 743— 
Burials, 1786. 

During the seven years since that period—Baptisms, 279—Marriages, 167— 
Burials, 304. 

Making in the aggregate—2718 Baptisms—910 Marriages—and 2090 Burials. 

This Parish has often been appealed to in proof of the benefit to the Church 
of a permanent Rectorate; it having had but two Rectors tefore the present 
incumbent. But there are exceptions to this rule. Many a parish has been 
benefitted by a change of Rectors, and a long continuance of some incumbents 
would be the death of almost avy parish. 


Tax Worx or tae Cuurcn In AMERICA, ESPECIALLY IN THE West. An Address 
delivered before the Society of Enquiry, in Marietta College, Ohio, July 28th, 
1855. By the Rev. Wittiam W. Anprews. New York: J. Moffet. 1856. 
8vo. pp. 24. 


Mr. Andrews is the ablest and leading representative in this country of the 
new sect now known as “ Irvingites,” though they disown the name. He was a 
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Congregationalist by birth and by profession, and for many years was a preach- 
er in that sect. Some of his earlier and transition writings led us to predict 
for him a life of great usefulness in what we believed to be the Church of 
Christ. For we knew him to be a man of rare promise, with a mind enriched 
hy ripe culture, and a soul attuned to the deeper harmonies of our spiritual 
being. But, instead of finally anchoring on the true basis of Catholic Faith 
and Order, instead of trusting in Christ’s own Institutions and promises, 
quieted by His pr: tictions of the very distractions which we now witness and 
mourn, Mr. Andrew» must needs “guess out” a new remedy for Christendom, 
in what he calls a restored Apostolate. His Address before us, though it con- 
tains nothing new, yet we presume it startled its auditors by its vigorous expo- 
sition and denunciation of the sin and the evils of Sectism, and its assertion of 
the necessity of a Visible Unity. As for ourselves, we are sad that one so rich 
in gifts should waste his life in such miserable trifling, and, alas! in what is 
worse than trifling. This Address shows more of the leaven of a rampant indi- 
vidualism than we expected to seein him. His own theory is not broached 
in it. 
Exctustvensss: Lecture for Christmas Eve, delivered on Monday, Dec. 24, 1855. 
By the Rev. Dr. T. W. Corr, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, New York. 
ith Notes. Troy: W. H. Young. 1856. 8vo. pp. 72. 


We must say that we are very much obliged to the Presbyterian Dr. Beman, 
for pouncing on this Christmas-Eve Sermon of the Rev. Dr. Coit, For although 
the latter gentleman we have heard of as settling down again into a Parish 
priest, doing a great work and doing it well, yet he possesses rare gifts and tal- 
ents which might slumber undisturbed in the ordinary routine of parochial life. 
His Sermon was designed to prove that the charge of “ Hzclusiveness,” so often 
brought against the Church, is simply impertinent. And this point he presents 
with great clearness and force. fe also enlarges upon the forgotten truism, 
that “Charity” has to do with the heart and not the head, with the feelings 
and not the creed, motives and not sentiments or opinions. He then shows 
that the tone or temper of the Church is eminently and distinctively liberal 
and charitable. Now it seems that Dr. Beman, on seeing an imperfect news- 
paper report of this Sermon, was suddenly smitten with that dangerous infec- 
tion, the cacoethes scribendi, and he could not rest till he had delivered himself 
of twelve newspaper articles: yet containing nothing new, nothing that has 
not been much better said, and in much better temper, a hundred times before. 
It appears to us, that if Dr. Beman felt that he must write about something, he 
might have at least attempted to clear his own reputation from the grave 
charge publicly brought against himself by the Presbyterians, (“ the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication,”) in which they say, among other things equally 
worthy of his consideration, that his “view of the Atonement no man can be- 
lieve and be a Christian.” (See “ Publications,” No. 167, p. 95.) At any rate, 
he certainly committed a great blunder in this attack upon Dr. Coit. The latter 
has simply published his Sermon, enriching it with copious Notes. His Note, 

., on “Schism,” presents in a masterly manner the onl ossible basis of 
“ Catnoiio Union,” one which such men as Bisho Griswold ave practically 
recognized; and which we wish our Clergy, and especially our Theological 
Students, would carefully study. Averse as we ought to be to controversy, for 
the mere sake of controversy, yet in such an age of doctrinal laxity as the 
oa. we are religiously bound to “contend earnestly for the Faith once 

elivered to the Saints.” In this contest, the Rev. Dr. Coit’s pamphlet is a 
most valuable auxiliary. If he has used the scalpel effectuall ' has done it 
gracefully, and men who love the Church will thank him for the operation. 


Report of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 1855. 
* Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East. 1855. 
Prayer Book and Homily Society. 1855. 
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Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1855. 
Church of England Education Society. 1855. 


For the above Reports we are indebted again to the kindness of the Rev. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, of Lendon. 
An abstract of the Reports appears under the head of Foreign Intelligence. 


A Cuarer, delivered at a Visitation of the Clergy and Churchwardens of the 
Archdeaconry of York, held at Toronto, on Tuesday, Sept. 4; at Hamilton, 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, and at London, on Thursday, Sept. 6, 1855. By 
the Venerable A. N. Bernuye, D. D., Archdeacon of York. 1855. 


Tae American Journat or Scrence anp Arts. Conducted by Profs. B. Silliman 
and B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana, aided, &c. New Haven, Conn. 
January and March, 1856. 

We again ask attention to this invaluable publication. The Numbers, though 
mostly and strictly Scientific, contain many contributions attractive to the 

neral reader, and a condensed view of the progress of Science and the Arts 
in all parts of the world. The Conductors are thorough scholars, enthusias- 
tically devoted to their profession. 


Lrrrety’s Livine Ace. 


This isa weekly Repository of Literature, mostly reprinted from Foreign 
Magazines ; and contains many of the choicest productions of the best writers 
of theday. The selections embrace all schools of Theology and Politics; and 
the reader may keep pretty well “posted up” in English and Continental 
matters. 


Reeisrer of the College of St. James, Maryland. 1856. 
Register of St. Mary’s Hall. Burlington, N. J. 1856. 


Tue Penysytvant Jovrnat of Prison Discipline. January, 1856. Philadelphia. 
A most valuable publication, and worthy of the attention of philanthropists. 


Bisnor Doane’s Lenten Offering. 1856. 
Facts against Fancy; or a True and Just View of Trinity Church, New York 

City. 1855. 8vo. pp. 74. 

We think the Vestry of Trinity Church have erred, greatly erred, in expend- 
ing such large sums in the erection of costly edifices, when the same amount of 
funds would have erected a large number of humbler yet equally capacious 
Churches in positions where they are imperiously needed. This conviction, we 
also think, is much deeper and more widely felt than some of the best friends 
of Trinity suppose. And yet whatever may have been the sins of omission of 
Trinity Church, it appears by this pamphlet of the Rev. Dr. Berrian, that its 
gifts, loans, and grants, considerably exceed two millions of dollars; and that 
some of the loudest of the remonstrances at her niggardliness and stinginess, 
come from those who have feasted most plenteously at her crib. 


Trinity Caurcn Case. Dr. Tyng and others against Trinity Church. By a 
Presbyter. 1856. 
Rev. T. 8S. Arrnur’s Remarks in the South Carolina Convention in Feb. 1854, on 
the “Itinerant System.” 
This is the true System to do a certain kind and degree of work ; and we only 
wonder that the Church, in her Domestic Missionary field, does not adopt it to 
a much greater extent. 


Conrirmation: or Tracts for the Use of Persons about tobe Confirmed. Select- 
ed from Tracts for Parochial Use. Robinson, Baltimore. 
Tarep Pastoral Report of the Rector of Trinity Church, Pottsville, Penn. 1855. 
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Testimony or Sortprure to the teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with 
especial reference to the case of Infants, and answers to Objections. Fifth 
American, from the Third London Edition. New York: Dana & Co. 1856, 


This is the old Tract “ Sacrament of Responsibility,” with a new title We 
think we have studied this subject sufficiently to know how difficult it is to 
treat particularly of the nature of Infant Baptism in a manner to suit even all 
honest and loyal Churchmen. We think we know, also, what it is in this Tract 
that is objected to. And yet we know, also, of persons belonging to what calls 
—- the “ Evangelical School,” who have given to this Tract unqualified com- 
mendation. 


Tue Curtstian Lire: The Rev. J. H. Morrison’s Sermon in St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore, Sept. 30th, 1855. 

Mrracies or Scripture contrastep wits Lying Wonpers: Rev. J. H. Morrison's 
Sermon in St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Feb. 10th, 1856. 


Both these are excellent pastoral Sermons, sound, sensible, and pertinent to 
the times. 


Pastorat Letter from the Rector, (Rev. Charles Aldis,) to the Congregation of 
Christ Church, Detroit, Mich. 1856. 


Reoister or Hosarr Free Cotiecg, at Geneva, New York. For the Academical 
Year 1855-56. 


This important College, under the Presidency of the Rev. Bensamin Hate, 
D. D., now numbers Twelve Professors, and ninety-seven Students; viz. fifteen 
in the Medical Department; sixteen Seniors ; twenty five Juniors; twenty-seven 
Sophomores; and fourteen Freshmen. The College buildings are pleasantly 
located, and the course of study is well arranged. 


CaTALoGvE oF THE StupEnts or raz Nasnotan Seminary, 1855-6. 


Nashotah Seminary is situated in a retired and healthful location in Wiseon- 
sin, thirty miles west of Milwaukee, easy of access, and now contains thirty- 
three young men preparing for the Ministry. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS., 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Hilliard, F. W. Atkinson, Dec. 2, 1855, Christ Church, Raleigh, N.C. 
LaFourette,J.A.M. Potter, H. Dec. 23, 1855, St. Paul’s ee N. Y. 
Macdonald, David F. Kip, Dee. 22, 1855, Trinity Church, San Fran., Cal. 
Menaos, Anastasius, Cobbs, Jan. 2, 1856, St. John’s, Montgomery, AL 
Mitchell, W.A. Doane, Mar.16, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Seaman, Samuel B. Lee, A. Feb. 13, 1856, St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Fa P. Green, Dec. 23, 1855, , Oxford, Miss. 
Bush, James 8. Doane, Jan. 20, 1856, St. Mark’s, Orange, N, J. 
Ch Hobart, e, Mar. 16, 1856, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Conell, J. 'T. D. Potter, H. Dec. 23, 1855, St. Paul’s Chapel, N. ¥. 
Crooke, G. A. Potter, A. Dec. 23, 1855, St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Doane, Wm. Croswell, Doane, Mar. 16, 1856, St. Mary’s. Burlington, N. J. 


Edmunds, CharlesC. Kemper, Dee. 16, 1855, Christ Church, Green Bay, W. 
Greene, Copley,S.J. | Eastburn, Feb. 24, 1856, Christ Church, Waltham, Mass. 


Holly, J. T. D. (African) Williams, Jan. 3, 1856, St.Luke’s, (African) N. Haven. 
Hutcheson, J. T. Whittingham, Dec, 23, 1855, St. Peters’, Ellicotts Mills, M.D. 
arvis, 8. F Williams, Dec. 23, 1855, St. John’s, Millville, Mass. 
Mayers, J.S. Doane, Mar. 16, 1856, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Oliver, R, W. Potter, A. Dec, 23, 1855, St. Mark’s, — Pa. 
Peirce, Joshua R. Chase, Jan, 23, 1856, Trinity, Holderness, N. H. 
uintard, Charles T. Otey, Jan. 6, 1856, Calvary, Memphis Tenn. 

r William P. Potter, A. Dec. 28, 1855, St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robins, J. W. Potter, A. Dec. 23, 1855, St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russell, Francis T. Williams, Mar.12, 1856, St. Mark's, New Britain, Conn. 
Staudenmayer, L.R. Cobbs, Feb. 6, 1856, St. Luke’s, Jacksonville, Ala, 
Webb, H. H., (African,) Whittingham,Jan. 25, 1856, St, James’, First African, Bal. 

CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place 

Savery, Green, Dee. 22, 1855, Holmes County, Miss. 
Chapel of E. Theo. Sem.,Johns, Dee. 26, 1855, ne og a. 
Grace, Smit Jan. 10, 1856, Louisville, Ky. 
Grace Lee, H, Feb. 17, 1856, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
St. Johns’, Cobbs, Dec. 9, 1855, Montgomery, Ala. 

ity, Kemper, Oct. 29, 1855, St. Albans, Minnesota. 
Trinity, Williams, Jan. 31, 1856, Southport, Conn. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. Josnva Bravery died at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, November 22d, aged 84 
years, a native of Randolph, Mass., where he served apprenticeship as a shoe- 
maker. Was afterwards graduated honorably at Brown University, working 
his way through poverty and hardsbips. 


Rev. Epwarp C. Bascock, Missionary at Greenpoint, L. I, died in New York, 
November 80th, aged 27. 


Rev. Zapocx Tuompson died at Burlington, Vermont, on Saturday, January 
19th. Mr. Thompson was one of those few cases, whose deep and unconquer- 
able modesty of spirit prevented his ever rising above the Diaconate in the 
Church. The uncertainty of his health for many years past prevented his un- 
dertaking the labors of the Parish. His gentle, quiet and deep piety of char- 
acter won him universal esteem. He was chiefly known by the many works 
in which he has embodied the History, Topography and Natural endowments 
of his native State. In Natural Science his proficiency was so remarkable that 
he was in correspondence with most of the leading Naturalists of this country, 
and many of those abroad. He received one of the medals at the late French 
em pee 4 in this department. His place thus left vacant in Vermont will be 

ard to fill. 


Drev—At Bassa Cove, Buchanan City, West Africa, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber last, of a severe attack of bilious fever, Mary Louisa, wife of Rev. Jacob 
Rambo, of the Prot. Episcopal Mission at that place, in her 28th year. Mrs. 
Rambo had been connected with the Mission about two years, and had most 
faithfully devoted herself to her duties, greatly endearing herself to the little 
band of Missionaries with whom she was associated. She died lamented by 
all, and has left a large circle of friends in this country, who were warmly 
attached to her, for her gentle, lovely disposition, and amiable Christian char- 
acter. Truly for her “ To live was Christ, and to die was gain.” Having for- 
saken all for Christ, she labored in faith and hope for a short time for the good 
of Africa’s children, and having fallen calmly asleep in Jesus, she now rests 
from her labors. 


Drxp—On the 4th of January, at his late residence, in the town of Green Oak, 
Livingston county, Michigan, the Rev. A. S. Hottister, Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Hamburgh, in the 60th year of his age. 

Mr. Hollister was ordained deacon (in the absence of Bishop Hobart) by 
Bishop Croes, at New Brunswick, on the 25th of November, 1821. He com- 
menced his ministerial labors at Trenton, Oneida county, New York, and — 
a period of fourteen years was subsequently at Paris Hill, Skaneateles an 
Manlius, In 1835 he came to Michigan, and settled at Troy, Oakland county, 
and organized a parish at Troy, one at Pontiac, and one at Waterford. In 1843 
he moved to Livingston county, purchased a small farm, and organized a | 
at Hamburgh, of which he was Rector, (except about a year and a half, and 
during one year of which he was Chaplain to the State Prison.) 

Mr. Hollister was a good theologian, a sound Churchman, and a very accept- 
able preacher, a kind friend and neighbor, and died in charity with all men, 
and we trust so used the talents committed to his care that he has received the 
welcome of well done, good and faithful servant. 


NEW YORK. 


CHURCH COLLEGE AND HOME FOR THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 

The object of this College is to supply the Diocese of New York specially, 
and the Church generally, with a free College for the education and support of 
the Sons of the Clergy, more especially those of Missionaries, whether at home 
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or abroad, left orphan and destitute. It is proposed to organize and found such 
an Institution at Irvington, Westchester County, New York, where there 
already exists an endowed Chapel School, with similar though minor objects of 
charity, known as the“ Cuapst Scnoot or Sr. Barnasas.” 

The Chapel School to be merged in the new and higher organization of the 
College, transferring to it its name, grounds, Chapel School buildings and vil- 
lage property, so as to be henceforth designated as the “ College of St. Barna- 
bas”—a name, (it may be added,) peculiarly appropriate to such a charity, as 
being that of the “Son of Consolation,” recorded in Scripture. 

The Board of Trustees is to consist of eight—five of them ez-officio :—The 
acting Bishop of the Diocese in which it is situated, as its ex-officio Visitor. 
Present Trustees of the Chapel School: The Rector of the Parish and Chapel 
School at ee The Rector of Trinity Church, New York. Subject to 
the approval of the Board of Missions, the decetery and General Agent of the 
Domestic Missionary Committee, the Secretary and General Agent of the For- 

Missionary Committee, together with the following individual Trustees, 
viz, John Jay, Esq.,and D. D. Foote, me of Greenburgh, the Founder of its 
landed endowment with right of naming by will his successor in that trust. It 
may also be added that the Rev. Dr. McVickar has endowed St. Barnabas Col- . 
lege in land and money to the amount of more than $32,000. 





OUR MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


The African Mission has of late assumed new interest and importance, and 
the following sketch of its history and present condition, mostly from the pen 
of Bishop Payne, is worthy of preservation. 


The operations of the Protestant Episcopal Mission, it is generally known, have 
been directed to Colonists and Natives. 


THE COLONISTS. 


When the writer assuméd the pastoral care of the Colonist congregation at 
Cape Palmas, in 1847, there were on the list nine communicants. From that 
time, until the close of the last year, there had died, removed or been sus- 
pended, twenty. Notwithstanding this, at the beginning of the present year, 
there were over {% Colonist communicants connected with the Church. 

Only within the last two years the operations of the Church have been ex- 
tended to Monrovia. During this time about ji/ty communicants have been 
gathered in the two Churches, Trinity, Monrovia, and Grace Church, Olay- 
Ashland, in Mesurado county, making an aggregate of at least one hundred 
Colonist communicants. 


COLONIST CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


St. Mark’s, Cape Palmas, a fine stone building, has long since been completed, 
and in use, as has also Grace Church, at Clay-Ashlan Trinity Church, at 
Monrovia, a stone structure, 55 feet by 75 feet, is also in course of erection, 

The Orphan Asylum, on the extremity of Cape Palmas, is at once an orna- 
ment and a blessing to the infant Colony; as is also the High School, three 
miles distant, at Mt. Vaughan. Connected with these institutions, are twenty- 
seven boarding scholars; while there are at present, or will shortly be, con- 
nected with them and the Female Day School at Mt. Vaughan, about one hun- 
dred day scholars. In these Sunday-Schools the number is somewhat greater. 

At Monrovia, and in Mesurado county, are four Episcopal Day Schools—one 
of a high grade, under the Rev. Alexander Crummell, assisted by Mrs. Wil- 
liams ; and the former has two young men under his care with a view to the 
ministry. 

In the Sunday-schools here, are about sixty children. 


Besides the above-named young men at Monrovia, two members of the High 
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School have expressed their conviction of duty, and earnest desire to enter the 
ministry. 
There are, then, in all, four Colonist candidates for the ministry. 


THE NATIVES. 


The operations of the Mission have always been chiefly directed to natives. 
The means employed have been boarding-schools, day and night schools, visit- 
ing from house to house, and public ——s of the Gospel. 

The boarding-schools have been, hitherto, apparently most productive of 
spiritual results. 

Searcely fewer than fifteen hundred heathen children and youth have been 
connected with these schools during the existence of the Mission, for longer 
and shorter periods. 

From these, ninety-one have been baptized and received into the Communion 
of the Church—of whom thirty-one have died or been suspended, leaving 
seventy-two, at present, on the communicants’ list. And these communicants 

ain have furnished two native deacons, thirteen school-masters, employed at 
different times. Connected with the night-schools at different times and 

revious periods, there have been several hundreds of natives of nearly all ages. 
e Missionaries say that “God is now pouring out His Spirit upon this peo- 
ple, as never before. Since the 8th of April, 84 heathen converts have been 
aptized, 24 of whom were from native towns. In the Cavalla towns, where 
nearly all these people reside, there are still many hopeful inquiries. A large 
poapresren of the inhabitants have renounced gree grees, and only need the in- 
uences of the Spirit to enable them to give up all for Christ. At this very 
time our Bishop is prevented from visiting Bassa Cove, Monrovia, and other 
remote parts of the Mission, for want of assistance at Cavalla. One more re- 
gular Missionary is also needed at Taboo—one at Fishtown, and another at 
Cape Palmas. While it is absolutely requisite to have four more, in order to 
carry on the work effectually, a dozen might be usefully employed at these dif- 
ferent stations. It is utterly impossible for the Missionaries now on the 
ground to do one half the work pressing on them continually.” 


THE “PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN” AND BISHOP SEABURY, AND 
THE LAITY. 


A late No. of the ‘ Protestant Churchman,” unintentionally we hope, 
misinformed its readers as to the views of Bishop Seabury on the admission 
of Laymen to seats in the Convention. A writer, who, as we understand, is 
the Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, sent to that paper the following com- 
munication, which deserves to be preserved for future reference: 


A statement is made ia late number of the Protestant Churchman as to the 
views of Bishop Seabury on the admission of laymen to seats in Conventions, 
which, unless it is explained by the facts and circumstances of the case, can 
hardly fail to convey erroneous impressions. Indeed, the assertion has often 
been unqualifiedly made that Bishop Seabury strenuously opposed the admis- 
sion of the laity. 

But his opposition is very readily explained, and, when explained, involves 
no such view on his part as has generally been supposed. The present writer 
has the explanation he is about to give from the second Bishop of Connec- 
ticut, through his son. It came originally from Bishop Seabury himself. 

It was a very prevalent idea, after the Revolution had rendered it neces- 
sary to readjust our ecclesiastical framework, that the Conventions should ex- 
ercise not only legislative but also judicial functions. This being so, the ad- 
mission of the laity to these bodies would necessarily involve their sitting as 
judges in cases ecclesiastical on the clergy, and sharing in the administration 
of discipline. And while Bishop Seabury had no sympathy with the Romish 
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idea of freeing Clergymen from their amenability to lay judges in the Courts of 
the land, he had no sympathy either, with the ite of subjecting them to lay 
judges in trials ecclesiastical. In his view, the doing so w violate two 
a first the principle that discipline of spirituals, as well as preaching 
the Word and ministering the Sacraments, was committed to the Christian 
Ministry ; and secondly, the principle that every man has a right to be tried 
by his peers. His opposition, then, to admitting the laity to seats in Conven- 
tion, grew out of no unwillingness that they should share in the legislative ac- 
tion of the Church, but only in its judicial. And when the right view pre- 
vailed, and legislation only was committed to Conventions, and discipline in 
fact was relegated to its proper administrators, then his opposition to the ad- 
mission of the laity was at an end; while the separation of functions, which he 
advocated, and on which his alleged opposition to the laity was grounded, has 
become alike the usage and the law of the Church. 

The correctness of this statement of the views of Bishop Seabury is placed 
beyond the possibility of a doubt by the documentary history of a singular 
case in the Diocese of Connecticut. After the present Prayer Book was set 
forth by our “ Bishops, Clergy, and Laity,” in 1789, the Rev. James Sayre, of 
Stratford, violently opposed it, and refused to use it; this being the only in- 
stance of such a refusal in the Diocese. His opposition and refusal were by 
himself placed chiefly on the ground that there were laymen in the Convention 
which set forth the Book. The Rev. Dr. Bowden wrote, and, with the ap- 
proval of Bishop Seabury, published, an address to the members of Mr. Sayre’s 

arish; and this address, while it makes the distinction above noted between 
greg and discipline, contains a long and elaborate vindication of the right 
of the laity to share in ecclesiastical legislation, as consonant with reason, 
Revelation, and the usage alike of the ancient and the mother Church. 

Moreover, Mr. Sayre had accused Bishop Seabury of inconsistency, in that, 

having objected in his charge, delivered at Derby in 1786, against the “ Pro 
Book,” set forth in 1785 by a Convention composed of presbyters and 
ymen, he was now faulting him for objecting to one set forth by another 
similarly constituted Convention in 1789. To this, Dr. Bowden, in a letter to 
Mr. Sayre, printed with the address above mentioned, replies, that the Conven- 
tions of 1785 and 1789 Were not similarly constituted. For that, while in 
1785 there was not a single Bishop in the Convention, in 1789 Bishops were 
present ; and that this fact, in Bishop Seabury’s view, constituted the essential 
difference between them. 

Indeed, a bare inspection of the charge (which, as well as the other pamphlet 
mentioned, is now before the writer) shows that it was not the presence of lay- 
men, but the absence of Bishops that Bishop Seabury alleged against the Con- 
vention of 1785 as connected with the Proposed Book. He says that for pres- 
byters and laymen alone to set forth a Liturgy for the Church, without the 

resence and concurrence of the Episcopate, is to makg the Church “ Episcopal 
in orders, but Presbyterian in government.” It is not intended to assert that 
Bishop Seabury had no fault to find with the Proposed Book itself, but that 
the authority of the Convention setting it forth, his objection was 

not grounded on the presence of laymen in it. 

These facts, it is believed, explain the position of Bishop Seabury in refer- 
ence to the laity. While it ought not to be forgotten that one of the earliest, 
if not the very earliest vindication of the rights of the laity to the exercise of 
those legislative functions which they now enjoy in our Church, was under- 
taken at his instance and published with his sanction 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CONNECTICUT. 


It appears that the “Saybrook Platform,” notwithstanding the tinkering done 
to it two years ago at New London, does not hold together well. It is rickety 
and people dare not trust it. We find a curious fact in the papers of the day 
in connection with the rival and opposition East Winpsor anp Yate Turotoai- 
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cat Sewrwarres, as both Schools are apparently very thinly attended, there has 
been proposed a “plan of union” of the two Seminaries, The proposition 
came For the friends of East Windsor, and is substantially this; that the two 
Seminaries be united in the institution at New Haven; that the funds of East 
Windsor be used to endow certain professorships; and that the Fe sry on 
those foundations be nominated by the Pastoral Union (East Windsor) and 
elected by the Corporation of Yale College. The matter was debated at New 
Haven in February last, at great length, and the discussion ended where it 
began. So East Windsor keeps its money, and New Haven keeps the staff at 
New Haven in its own hands. The real fact, neither of these parties seem to 
discern. Congregationalism has lost its vitality. A few noisy, conceited charl- 
atans, like Henry Ward Beecher, are trying to galvanize it into life. But asa 
system of religion, strictly so called, as a system of Faith in the revealed mys- 
teries of Christ, it is well-nigh dead, and has become instead, a system of brawl- 
ing, bigoted, pseudo-humanitarianism. 


ae eee eee 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


The Bishop of Carlisle died suddenly at his seat, Rose Castle, near Carlisle, 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 12th. The Right Rev. Prelate had been ailin 
for a day or two, but no serious result had been apprehended by his medical 
attendant or his family. The deceased prelate, the Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh 
Perey, D. D., was the fifty-fifth Bishop of Carlisle, third son of the first and 
brother to the second Earl of Beverly. Dr. Perey was born in London on the 
29th of January, 1784, so that he had just completed his seventy-second year. 
He was twice married; first, in May, 1806, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Most Rev. Charles Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury; she died in 
September, 1831. Secondly, in February, 1840, to Mary, second daughter of 
the late Vice-Admiral Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope; she died in 1851. The late 
prelate was consecrated Bishop of Rochester in June, 1827, and was translated 
to the See of Carlisle in the following September ; so that he has presided over the 
latter diocese more than twenty-eight years. He was also Chancellor of Salis- 
bury, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, (appointed in 1816,) and was patron of forty- 
five livings. By his first marriage he had eleven children. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS OF ENGLISH BISHOPS. 


In place of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Percy, the new —— of Carlisle is the Hon. 
and Rev. Montague Villiers. He is a younger son of the late Earl of Clarendon, 
and brother of Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He was educated at Christ’s Church, Oxford, where in 1834 hé took his degree 
of B. A., but he does not appear to have taken honors of any kind either in 
classics or mathematics. In 1841, being then twenty-nine years of age, he was 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to the rectory of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
worth £800 a year; and in 1847 by Lord John Russell to a canonry residen- 
tiary in St. Paul’s Cathedral, worth £1,000 a year; but these will become vacant 
on his consecration to the Episcopate—the rectory of Bloomsbury being in the 
gift of Lord Cranworth, and the canonry of St. Paul’s in the gift of Lord Pal- 
merston. Mr. Villiers has been for many years past one of the leaders of the 
so called Evangelical party in the Church, but has never interfered in polities. 


VOL. IX.—NO. I. 10 
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Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the Ven. Reginald Courtenay, Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, in Jamaica, to be coadjutor to the Bishop of Jamaica, 
under the name and style of Bishop of Kingston. Bishop Spencer retires from 
active service on a pension. 


CONSECRATION OF ANOTHER COLONIAL BISHOP. 


The Consecration of the Rev. Dr. M’Dougall as Bishop of Labuan, took place 
at Caleutta on St. Luke’s Day, October 18. Labuan is a small island off Borneo. 
This consecration is attended with great and memorable interest for the minds 
of Churchmen, inasmuch as it is the first consecration of an Engiish Colonial 
Bishop which has been performed out of England. The chief officiating Prelate 
was the Bishop of Caleutta, acting as metropolitan under commission from the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury. He was assisted by the Bishops of Madras and 
Victoria. The greatest interest was excited on the occasion, and the Cathedral 
was crowded to excess, while hundreds sought admission in vain. The new 
Bishop preached on the following Sunday for his mission, and received from one 
gentleman alone a contribution of 1000 Calcutta rupees. Mr. M’Dougall came 
to England to obtain consecration, but the State-fettered Church could not 
commission him because Sarawak was not out of her Majesty’s dominions! 
while the 7imes sneered at the proposition. But the venerable Wilson has had 
the courage and grace to found a line of Missionary Bishops. May the succes- 
sion never be broken. The Colonial Church Chronicle for January les astirring 
Article on the subject, written in the best spirit. 


Awnorner Cotontat Drocesr.—Western Australia has been erected by the 
Queen into a new Diocese by the name of Perth; and the Ven. Matthew B. 
Hale, Archdeacon of Adelaide, has been nominated the first Bishop. 


MISSIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


We are again indebted to the Rev. Tuomas Harrwett Horne, B. D., of Lon- 
don for the last Annual Reports of the Missionary Societies of the English 
Church, from which we gather the following information. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


The society is now in the 155th year of its useful existence. Thereligious ob- 
servauces were celebrated on Thursday, June 21st, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. There 
were present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Oxford, Hereford, St. Asaph, and Meath, and a numerous and devout congrega- 
tion. The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Hereford, from Rev. vii, 9, 
10. A collection was made at the conclusion of the service in aid of the funds 
of the society. ‘The chief officers of the society dined with the Lord Mayor in 
the evening. 

One Friday, June 22d, the City of London Committee and the friends of the 
association held a meeting in the Egyptian-hall, Mansion-House, the Lord Mayor 
in the chair. On the platform were “The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of St. David's, the Bishop 
of Landaff, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, the Bishop of Melbourne. the Dean of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon Hale, 
Canon Champneys, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, (the Deputy-Governor of the Bank of 
England,) Mr. Thompson Hankey, M. P., Mr. Cazenove, Mr. J. D. Powles, and a 
great many clergymen.” 

The body of the Hall was completely filled, principally with ladies, Prayers 
having been read by the Rev. Mr. Povah, Resolutions were adopted, and speeches 
mad 


e. 
The hundred and fifty-fourth anniversary meeting of the society was held on 
Monday, June 24th, at Willis’s Rooms; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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in thechair. Among the persons on the platform, were the Bishop of Chichester, 
the Bishop of Colombo, the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Robert Cecil, M. P., the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir John B. Robinson, Chief Justice of Upper Canada; Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, Lord John Thynne, Archdeacons Sinclair and Grant, Beres- 
ford Hope, Esq., &c. The most reverend prelate opened the business of the 
day by an earnest appeal to all who had received the blessed truths of the 
Gospel, to aid in spreading God’s Word through distant lands. Chief Justice 
Robinson, of Canada, in seconding a Resolution took a comprehensive view of 
the position and prospects of the Church in Canada. The labors of this society 
had served well in the place of our Episcopacy. The Church of England was 
spreading wide, and America was most energetic in the promotion of the mis- 
sionary cause. He was himself a descendant of one of the missionaries in 
Upper Canada. In 1791, the year in which he was born, the population of 
Upper Canada was 10,000, with only one missionary. They are now seeking to 
divide the bishopric of Toronto into three dioceses, and holding diocesan 
Synods. But the aid of this society was required. There were in Upper Can- 
ada only 170 clergymen to 350 townships, whereas, taking the calculation 
according to the population of England, they would require sixty clergymen 
for each township. The hon. gentleman, after entering into further statistical 
details, concluded by seconding the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The receipts of the Society for the past year amounted to £104,501, or about 
$522,505, of which there was agpraptched by the donors to specie] purposes, 
£23,429 ; collections under the Queen’s letter, £27,710 ; making together, £51,139. 
The ordinary income of'the Society, available for its general purposes, was 
therefore £53,382 ; adding one-third (£9,237) of the Queen’s letter collection, 
the total income was raised to £62,619. The expenditure on the general fund 
account for the year was £60,396. 

The total number of missionaries maintained in whole or in part by the 
society, is 461, in addition to 700 divinity students, catechists, slboubhahete 
and others, making the working forces of the society 1,161 persons. The Report 
shows the society to be doing a great and glorious work for the Church of 
Christ. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Frery-stxta Annuat Rerort—The Annual Sermon was preached at St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet street, April 30, 1855, by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, from 
Acts ix, 6. It was a much more appropriate Sermon than usual on such occa- 
sions. It was a Missionary Sermon. 

The income of the Society for the year was £107,343 2s, 9d., or about 536,000 
dollars—and the expenditure £116,256 10s. 8d., or about 581,000 dollars. 

From the Report it appears that in the course of the last year two Mission- 
aries, and the wives of six, have been removed by death. Fifteen Ordained 
Missionaries have come home, three of whom returned to their labors within 
the year. Thirteen Missionaries, five having been clergymen at home, and seven 
laymen, have been sent out for the first time. Six Missionaries have returned 
to their Missions. In other words, while fourteen have been withdrawn, most 
of them only temporarily, from the active force of the Society, twenty-six labor- 
ers have entered the field. 

Nineteen of the Society's candidates have been admitted to Deacon’s Orders 
during the past year—ten students from the Institution, Islington, one by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and nine by the Bishop of London; two native 
catechists at Abbeokuta by the Bishop of Sierra Leone; two native catechists 
by the Bishop of Bombay ; one native catechist and one Lutheran clergyman 
by the Bishop of Calcutta; one catechist by the Bishop of New Zealand; and 
two catechists by the Bishop of Rupert’s Land. 


NUMBER OF MISSIONARY LABORERS. 
During the last year the number of Missionary laborers has been diminished 
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by the two deaths already recorded, and by the withdrawal of six Missionaries 

who had returned home through the failure of health, and other causes, which 

will prevent their resuming their Missionary work. At the same time, some 

new laborers have joined the Society abroad, so that the whole number of Or- 

dained Missionaries and European lay teachers is considerably increased, being, 
Abroad— 


Ordained European Missionaries,................eeeese00: 140 
Ordained East Indian and Native Missionaries,............ 29 
European Catechists, Teachers, and others,............... 89 
European Female Teachers,.............0ccceccceccceees 1l 
At Home— 

Ordained European Missionaries,................2.ee0ees 20 
EEN ONIN TOUR. os coos cc caccctesceievccessceg 1 

MPR at oc ed bales ope asccccctebare 240 


Comparing this return with last year, there appears an increase of 13 clergy- 
men and of six other laborers; making a total increase of 19 laborers of the 
classes enumerated in the table. There is also an increase in the number of 
native teachers employed by the Society. 


The following is a general summary of the Missions, May 1, 1855 : 

Stations, 122; Ordained Missionaries—European, English, 109; Foreign, 51; 
Native and East Indian, 29; total, 189. Lay ot ee Assistants, &c.—Euro- 
pean Catechists, Teachers, &c., 39 ; European Female Teachers, 12; East Indian 
and Country-born Catechists and Teachers, 17 ; Ditto Female Teachers, 5. Na- 
tive Laborers—Catechists, 150 ; Catechists and Teachers in New Zealand, 357 ; 
Scripture Readers and Christian Visitors, 219; Teachers, 774; Female Teach- 
ers, 216; total, 1,716. Total number of Agents, 1,978; Communicants, 17,909; 
Attendants on Public Worship estimated at 107,000. Baptisms during,the year, 
(in the South-India Mission one half of the year only is included, the returns 
not having arrived in time)—Adults, 1,217; Children, 2,108; Adults or Chil- 
dren, not specified, 198 ; total, 3,523. 


The progress of Missions in the last forty years is thus stated by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie in his Sermon :—aAt the close of the last European war, twelve Mission- 
aries were all our staff—six for Africa, and six for North and South India 
China was not thought of; Ceylon not occupied; Western India untouched ; 
East Africa unknown ; the Yoruba country fast bound in misery and iron; New 
Zealand cannibal ; Rupert’s Land untrodden by any Christian agent. Now, 
after forty years, 180 clergymen occupy our 121 stations; catechists 1,700, 
nearly ten times the number of clergymen; and communicants 18,000, about 
ten times the number of catechists. 

Or, take India alone. Glance at the combined amount of Mission labor there. 
Twenty-two Societies, European and American, are now at work, employing 
400 ordained Missionaries, besides forty-eight ordained natives, and 700 na- 
tive catechists. Three hundred and thirty Christian congregations are already 
gathered together, including 18,500 communicants, giving satisfactory evidence 
that they know the interior power of Christianity; and besides these actual 
converts, 112,000 more are brought under Christian instrtction, and form so far 
the visible Church in India. Ten translations of the whole Bible, and five other 
versions of the New Testament, feed these inquiring multitudes with the words 
of life. Twenty-five printing presses are kept at work, throwing off Christian 
tracts by thousands, and scattering them among the people. This mighty Mis- 
sionary apparatus is supported at the cost of £200,000, of which our Church 
Missionary Society provides one-fourth. 

The seale on which this Society is prosecuting its Missions, and the results 
already secured, may be seen in part in the report of one of its fields, that in 
Madras and South India. The Mission Establishment is as follows: 
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Misston Estastisument.—28 Ordained European Missionaries; 13 Ordained 
East Indian and Native Missionaries; 5 European Catechists and Teachers ; 
1 European Industrial Agent; 2 European Printers and Agents; 3 European 
Female Teachers; 7 East Indian Catechists and Teachers; 2 East Indian Female 
Teachers; 85 Native Catechists; 148 Native Scripture Readers; 884 Native 
Teachers and Schoolmasters ; 183 Native Schoolmistresses ; Stations, 22; Com- 
municants, 5020; Seminaries and Schools, 427; Seminarists and Scholars, 11,- 
190 ; Attendants on Public Worship, no returns; Natives under Christian in- 
struction—Baptized, 22,077; Unbaptized, 11,587; total, 33,664. 

The statistical returns, made up to December 31, 1854, exhibit an encour- 
aging increase in the number of converts. They show an aggregate of 83,231 
converts, being an increase of nearly 800 upon the returns at the close of 
1853. Out of this number, 22,355 are baptist and registered native Christians ; 
the remaining 10,876 are under instruction with a view to baptism, These 
Christians are distributed in 531 villages, possessing 390 places of public worship. 
The number of Communicants is 5147, which is an increase of 382 within the 
year. The number of schools is about 400, and the scholars amount to 10,931, 

It is an additional encouragement that the Missions of other and kindred 
Protestant Missionary Societies, chiefly of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and of the London Missionary Society, swell these numbers to 
more than 77,000 native Christians in South India, and more than 36,000 
children under Christian education. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


The Anniversary Sermon was preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, June 7, 1855, 
by the Lord Bishop of Landaff. The income of this Society for this year was 
£30,703 4s. 8d, or about $150,000. The total number of Books and Tracts, 
issued between April, 1854, and April, 1855, has amounted to Four Millions 
and Forty-seven Thousand Three Hundred and Fourteen, namely, 


MARins «waives. none b0 pebdc ses 060000 66 WSs 0 138,254 
New Testaments, .......... dike bh be ot baeic 72,041 
SNE TOOOUS 0 4:65 Hs ips aw enesccsicnge vasic 844,529 
Other Books and Tracts,..... jedcecseecses “RARUEE 

4,047,814 


The sale of Books and Tracts in the retail departments during the year has 
amounted to £21,641 6s. 63d. 

The Foreign Translation Committee have also transacted much business in 
their department of labor. The following is a short statement of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee since its appointment in 18384:— 

he Committee have issued translations of the Bible in French, Italian, 
Dutch, German, and Spanish. The Arabic Bible isin the course of printing. 
The New Testament has been published in Maltese, Polish, Arabic, and Ogybwa. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew has been printed in the language of New 
Zealand; the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, in the language of the 
Arawak Indians, has been published; and the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke, in the same language, are now in the press. The New Testament in Cop- 
tic and Arabic has been published. The Prayer Book has been produced in 
French, Dutch, German, Danish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Modern Greek, 
Modern Armenian, Maltese, Arabic, Turkish, Amharic, New Zealand, Ogybwa, 
Muncey, and Cree, (North American Indian.) 

One of the most important transactions of the Board during the year has 
been the aid rendered, by means of the Society, to the troops engaged in the 
defense of their country in the East, and to the brave men who have suffered 
from wounds or sickness. The consideration of their case excited the sympa- 
thy of the country at large, and called forth the earnest endeavors of this 
Society to minister relief and comfort to the sufferers. The steps commenced 
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by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in October, 1854, for the su 
py of Army Chaplains at the seat of war, afforded a suitable opening for the 

orts of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in the gratuitous cir- 
culation of its publications in the Crimea, and in the wards of the hospitals in 
the East. Since the commencement of the war, upwards of fifteen hundred 
Bibles, fifteen hundred New Testaments, eighteen thousand Common Prayer 
Books, and Tracts, as well as works of general information and instruction, to 
the number of about fifty thousand, have been furnished gratuitously to the 
regiments in camp, and to the wounded and invalided inmates of the hospitals 
of Scutari, Kulalie, and Smyrna. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. FORTY-THIRD YEAR. 


The Annual Sermon was preached by the Rev. J. C. Miller. The receipts for 
the year were £2,677 7s. 4d., or about $15,000. 

During the year there have been issued from the Depository, 19,419 Prayer 
Books; 17,657 Arranged Services, Family Prayer Books, Homilies in volumes, 
and other bound Sele: and 26,899 Homily and other Tracts. 

Since its first institution, the Society has distributed 542,171 Prayer Books ; 
165,794 Arranged Services, Family Prayer-Books, Homilies in volumes, and 
other bound books; and 3,149,166 Tracts, consisting principally of Homilies, 
but including the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, Consecration Services, Fes- 
tival Services, &e., dc. The Society's publications are issued in English, Irish, 
French, Russian, Polish, and Finnish, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCIETY ; SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


This is a Society recently formed, and concerning which we, as yet, know too 
little to form an opinion. As to its avowed Object, the Society states, that the 
deficiency of education for the children of the td in the country at large, 
and the importance of providing increased facilities for education on sound 
Protestant eS make it imperative that members of the Church of 
England, who hold in their plain meaning her Evangelical Articles and formu- 
laries, should unite to form a Society, which shall have for its object :—To pro-, 
mote National Education on Protestant and Church of England principles, and 
to diffuse sound opinions on the subject. 

To carry out these objects the Society seeks for support from all who desire 
to extend Scriptural education amongst the poorer classes. The funds with 
which the Society may be supplied will be devoted to the following purposes : 

(4.) To assist in the establishment or support of schools by a grant towards 
the salary of the teacher, or for the purchase of school requisites. A power 
will be reserved by the Managing Committee to deal with special cases for 
grants towards building school-rooms when the funds will admit. 

B.) To afford pecuniary aid towards the training of young persens, who are 
satisfactorily recommended to the Committee as candidates for the office of 
teachers. 

(c.) To supply information as to books of instruction for use in schools. 

(p.) To make grants to Training Institutions for any purpose likely to increase 
their efficiency. 

(z.) To promote through the press and otherwise the diffusion of sound views 
on the question of National Education, and to take all practicable means for 
furthering their adoption by persons in authority and by the public at large. 

It appears that, while in the United States one-sixth of the entire population 
is at school, in England only one-ninth is at school; and that many of the 
teachers are so ignorant as to be obliged to sign their names with a mark. 
The Report states, also, that nearly 12,000, out of the 17,000 schools in con- 
nection with the Church of England, are so low in efficiency, as to forfeit a 
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lace in the beneficial operation of the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
ucation. 

In the tendency to a godless system of Education, which is now confessedly 
growing in England, and which is the great fault in the schools in the United 
States, a Society like this has cause for the most zealous activity. Nor, eon- 
sidering the supineness of the Church, need we wonder at the cetnets and 
activity of Dissent. Within twenty-five yeurs the Church has made surprising 
= but there is a vast back-ground of endowed indifference yet to be 
reac 


MEETING OF CONVOCATION. 


PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


The two Houses of Convocation for the province of Canterbury assembled 
on Friday, Feb. 1st, at eleven o’clock ; the Upper House in the Bounty-office, 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster, and the Lower House in the Jerusalem Chamber 
adjoining. 

THE UPPER HOUSE. 


In the Upper House his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, the 
prelates present being the Bishops of Winchester, St. David’s, Exeter, Chiches- 
ter, Oxford, St. Asaph, Llandaff, Rochester, Lincoln, and Salisbury. 

The proceedings having been opened with the Latin Litany, read by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, a message was sent to summon the Lower House to hear 
the answer of the Home Secretary to the address to the Queen for a royal 
licence to consider and agree upon a canon or constitution for effecting modifi- 
cations in the representation of the clergy in that house. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CLERGY, 


The Dean of Bristol, acting for the Prolocutor, accompanied by several 
members of the Lower House, appeared in compliance with the summons, and 
Dr. Travers Twiss read the letter as follows : 


“ Whitehall, 7th August, 1855. 

“My Lord Archbishop—I have had the honor to lay before the Queen the 
address transmitted to me by your Grace on the 27th ultimo, from the Arch- 
bishop, Bishops, and clergy of the province of Canterbury, assembled in Con- 
vocation, praying her Majesty to grant them her royal licence to consider and 
agree upon a canon or constitution to be submitted to her Majesty’s consider- 
ation, for effecting modifications in the representation of the clergy in the 
Lower House of Convocation. 

“T have the honor to inform your Grace that this address was graciously 
received by her Majesty, but that her Majesty has not been advised to comply 
with its prayer.—I have the honor to be, my Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s 
obedient servant, G. Grey. 

“ His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


The Lower House then retired. 

The Bishop of Oxford offered the following resolution : 

“That his Grace be requested to desire the Lower House to take into con. 
sideration the present state of the law affecting the discipline of the clergy, 
and to appoint a Committee of their own body to prepare a report thereon 
and present the same in the next session of Convocation.” 

This Resolution he sustained by a very able speech. He showed the neces- 
sity of making Convocation to represent more perfectly the clergy of the 
Church, and of bringing the Church herself into a position to meet the wants 
of the people. The following are some of his remarks: “ Of course there are 
in the Church at all times two entirely distinct parts. There is that which 
time cannot alter in the slightest degree, the maintenance of dogmas, the 
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transmission of the faith once delivered to the saints, and the great organic 
machinery of the Church connected with the ministration of the Word and 
Sacraments. These cannot change in time or in place, because they come 
from Him with whom time and place are not. These, therefore, never can 
come into question, as to any change or alteration to be effected in them. But 
the Church has its human, as well as its spiritual machinery, * * * * It 
is on the strength of this conviction, your Grace, only that I for one desire to 
see, in some way or other, the power of internal consultation upon her own 
affairs revived in the Church of England. It is on that ground that I, for one, 
am convinced of its necessity, if we are to maintain the high position that God 
has given us in Catholic Christendom. It is not from any fanciful or antiqua- 
rian love of the particular body in which we are now sitting. On the con- 
trary, I believe that very few persons’ eyes are wider open than my own to 
the existence of many evils in the constitution of the Convocation of the 
province of Canterbury. There are many points on which I have continually 
apprehended risk and danger in carrying it on; but if internal consultations 
are needful to enable us to discharge our duties to the souls of men—if from 
the want of that elasticity of system which they alone can safely give us, we 
have lost—as we have lost, as I believe, numbers from our community in the 
se that are past—if the great Wesleyan secession might have been prevented 

y the Church having such an elasticity, and such a power of internal eonsul- 
tation—if the multitudes which are alienated from us in all other sects might 
have been prevented from being in any degree so numerous as they are—if the 
Church had been enabled to adapt herself to the spiritual wants of those —- 
whom she worked—and if those evils of the past, instead of being diminished, 
are rather aggravated at the present time, I for one must say that whatever dan- 
gers attend the revival of internal consultation—of some species of synodal ac- 
tion—they are to be encountered rather than that we should sit still, knowing 
that our Church weeds those adaptations, and yet not venture to attempt to 
begin the course which might lead to their being safely made.” 

u bane Bishop of Oxford also presented the following petition, numerously 
signed : 


“To the Most Rev., the Archbishop, the Right Rev., the Bishops, and the Rev., 
the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, in Convocation assembled. 


The humble petition of the undersigned Clergy and Laity ; 
Showeth—That your petitioners have observed with much thankfalness the 
Progress which has been made towards the restoration of Synodal action. 

That your petitioners believe it would materially conduce to the further 
progress of the cause, if your venerable Houses were to take into consideration 
a question on which there are strong feelings in the minds of many Churchmen 
—namely, that of providing in some way for the due expression of the mind 
of the faithful laity in matters affecting the welfare of the Church. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your honorable Houses to take 
this iiaportant question into your early consideration. And sincerely trusting 
that you will be guided in all your deliberations by the Great Head of the 
Church, your petitioners, as in duty beund, will ever pray.” 


LOWER HOUSE, 


The Lower House assembled under the Presidency of the Dean of Bristol, 
the Prolocutor (the Dean of Ely) being too unwell to attend. A petition, 
praying Convocation to “ provide in some way for the due expression of the mind 
of the faithful Laity in matters affecting the welfare of the Chureh,” signed by 
410 Clergymen, and upwards of 300 Laymen, was presented by Mr. Massing- 
berd. A petition addressed to the Queen, praying for more stringent measures 
for enforcing sound discipline against offending Clergymen, was presented by 
Archdeacon Allen, but refused on the ground of informality. Canon Selwyn 
gave notice of a motion having for its object the revision of the authorized 
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version of the Scriptures. Mr. Oxenden gave notice of an addition to the 
resolutions on Church Services, providing for the omission of certain repeti- 
tions in the case of services being used together. Mr. Massingberd presented 
& petition, soliciting the attention of the Upper House to the question of re- 
uniting the divided members of Christ’s body in our country, especially the 
Wesleyan body. Chancellor Martin presented a report of the Committee of 
Gravamina on Church-rates, which was ordered to lie on the table for future con- 
sideration. Mr. Gillett presented a petition praying for the amendment, and if 
not the amendment, the preservation of the four State Services. The Archdea- 
con of Coventry gave notice of a motion relative to a proper authorized hymnal. 
The Prolocutor then produced a list of notices of motions now on the minutes, 
after which he was summoned to the Upper House. On his return be informed 
the House that he had been directed by his Grace, the President, to form a 
Committee to take into consideration the present state of the Discipline of the 
Chureh. He therefore nominated the following as the Committee : The Deans 
of Bristol, St. Paul’s, and Salisbury, the Archdeacons of Middlesex, St. Albans, 
Salop, Maidstone, and Coventry, Dr. Jelf, Chancellor Martin, Canon Words- 
worth, Messrs. Vincent, Gillett, Massingberd, and Bickersteth. The Prolocutor 
having been again summoned to the Upper House, upon his return the House 
adjourned till April 15. 

Convocation was finally prorogued to April 15. Although Government may 
prevent the restoration of legislative power to Convocation, although it may 
retain judicial power in the hands of men in whom the Church can have no 
confidence, yet of consultative, deliberative, and effective power to think and act 
for the Church’s good, Government cannot deprive Convocation. 


CONVOCATION OF YORK. 


The solemn and ridiculous farce was gone through with as nsual of opening 
this Body. The only member present was the Rev. Canon Trevor, Proctor for 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of York. The proceedings were conducted 
by the Canon in residence, (the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt,) as one of the Com- 
missioners of the Archbishop, attended by the Deputy Registrar and his Grace’s 
Secretary. The Commissioner commenced by reading the usual schedule recit- 
ing the Queen’s writ for the assembly of Convocation, pronouncing sentence of 
contumacy on all absent members, and decreeing the Synod to be then and 
there proceeded in. The same document, however, goes on to “continue and 
prorogue” the Convocation, in the name of the Archbishop, to some day beyond 
the session of Parliament, so as to render it impossible for the Synod to be 
held at all. 


On the whole there is no question that the Church is slowly but surely pre- 
paring the way for the restoration of Convocation to the full exercise of its 
proper functions ; at least so far as that no legislative action for the Church 
shall be taken in Parliament, which has not already been passed in Convoca- 
tion. This is also apparent from the tone of the enemies of the Church. Thus 
the “‘ Christian Times” newspaper says: *‘‘ Under the astute leadership of the 
Bishop of Oxford, they make their approaches with steps so noiseless and 
feline, that to a careless eye they seem to remain motionless; and it is only by 
contrasting their positions at wide intervals of time, we can see what great 
advances have really been made. Not to go back to the history of the last 
few years, when the soft and yielding temper of the Archbishop was first 
overborne by the subtle but energetic nature of Bishop Wilberforce, and he 
was persuaded against his own judgment into allowing Convocation to sit at 
all, we may refer to what took place at the close of its last session.” 

Speaking of the measures now adopted to secure more effective discipline of 
the Clergy—the very thing which will take the wind out of the sails of the 
enemy—the same paper says: “The project will commend itself to many 
men who dre deeply grieved at the present state of anarchy into which the 
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Charch is Sen oe ; and on that ground we doubt not that it will be supported 
by many Churehmen. But it assumes another complexion altogether, if we re- 
collect that these men have by no means abandoned the idea of erecting Con- 
vocation into a legislative body; that they can afford to bide their time, but 
are determined to snatch at the first opportunity to realize their long cherish- 
ed schemes. Who knows how soon that opportunity may come? A political 
crisis—a tottering Ministry—a careless Premier—a Puseyite leader of the House 
of Commons—a hundred contingencies might be suggested, in which the Royal 
permission might be extorted; and the very measure thus prepared will be 
pointed to, whether Parliament should adopt it or not, as a proof of their 
competency for the higher purposes of legislation.” 

at opposition to Convocation will be fierce and relentless we do not doubt. 
The Premier of England, nominally a Presbyterian, is really, we suppose, an 
Arian. In a speech of his, made at a meeting of the Laborer'’s Encouragement 
Society, in London, November, 1854: “ You will find,” says he, “that all 
children are born good ; it is bad education and bad associations in early life 
that corrupt the minds of man. It is true that there are now and then ex- 
ceptions to the general principles. As there are men born with club feet; 
born blind, or with other personal defects, so also it will happen that children 
will be born with defective dispositions. Be persuaded, that the mind and 
heart of man are naturally good, and it depends upon training and education 
whether that ness implanted at birth shall continue to dupiey itself, or 
whether by bad associations it shall be corrupted and destroyed.” 

We have the strongest proofs of the readiness of the Dissenters, and their 
sympathizers in this country, to chuckle over this opposition to Convocations 
on the part of Lord Palmerston! The man who withholds the Queen’s letter 
from the Missionary Societies! and who, by the creation of “ Life Peers” hopes 
to outvote the Bishops in the House of Lords! 


SYNODICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE BRITISH COLONIAL CHURCHES. 


In our July No. we gave some account of new movements to secure efficient 
Chureh organization and action in the Church at New Zealand, Melbourne and 
Toronto, in Upper Canada. We now record another important movement in 
the same direction in the Diocese of Montreal. A meeting of the clergy of the 
Diocese, and of Lay delegates from the several congregations, called by cir- 
cular from the Bishop, to take into consideration the necessity or propriety of 
establishing a Diocesan Synod, was held in Montreal on Wednesday, January 16. 

After Divine Service at the Cathedral, where the Bishop preached and the 
Holy Communion was administered, the meeting was held in the National 
School House, the Bishop presiding. The Rev. E. J. Rogers was appointed 
Clerical Secretary, and J. Armstrong, Esq., Lay Secretary. There were 41 
clergy and 49 lay delegates present. In the Bishop's opening remarks, he al- 
luded to the fact that they had already had the subject under discussion on two 
previous occasions. He described the anomalous state of things in the Colo- 
nies, and enumerated the ineffectual attempts repeatedly made to get their 
difficulties removed by an Act of the Imperial Parliament. After mention- 
ing the last of these attempts and its failure, the Bishop added: 

en came the question, what was to be done? In 1853,in the Debate on 
the latter of these “Colonial Church Bills,’ the Attorney General, (Sir F. 
Thesiger,) had stated in his place in Parliament, “that the Church of England 
in the Colonies was in a most disadvantageous position, deprived of privileges 
and freedom of action possessed by other denominations, and by the Mother 
Church. This arose from the Colonies not having the Ecclesiastical Rights 
which exist in England, especially the jurisdiction of spiritual courts; in con- 
sequence of which the Colonial Bishop had an arbitrary and irresponsible 
power. But, as in his opinion, the Act of submission (25 Henry VIII) did not 
apply to the Colonies, it was not necessary to permit the Clergy and Laity there 
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to assemble and make regulations, since no law forbade it; therefore the Bill 
must be intended to give a legal sanction to something not now sanctioned by 
law.” Subsequently the present Solicitor General, (Bethell,) Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
Mr. Napier and Mr. Stephens, on special application from the Bishop of Ade- 
wy A the following opinion: 

“ We are of opinion that the Act of Submission (25 Henry VIII, ¢. 19) does 
not extend to prohibit or render illegal the holding of Diocesan Synods within 
the Diocese of Adelaide. 

“ (Signed,) ‘“Ricnarp Bersgt, 
“ Frrzroy Ke.ty, 
“ Josepu NAPIER, 
“A. J. SrerHEns.” 

And if Synods are not illegal in the Colony of Adelaide, we may conclude 
not in the Selene of Canada. 

The principal debate was on the following Resolution: ‘Resolved, That 
there is a necessity for the establishment of a Diocesan Synod within this 
Diocese.” This was finally altered so as to make such a Synod desirable rather 
than a “necessity,” and in this shape it passed by a vote of 33 to 8 of the 
Clergy, and 80 to 14 of the Laity. The debates were long and earnest, and 
indicated that our Canadian brethren are becoming thoroughly awake to a 
sense alike of their rights, their duties and their dangers. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


The following report of the doings of the last Parliament was crowded out 
of our January No. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill which had passed the Lower House, was arrested in 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Derby, on the 15th of June. The Bill 
repeals the Act of William and Mary, and permits persons, without registering 
themselves as Dissenters, on the payment of half a crown to meet and carry 
on voi where they please and as they please. Lord Derby’s motion to 
refer the Bill to a select committee was carried by a vote of 47 to 30. The 
Bill finally passed both Houses. The Clerical Journal says: “Its object is to 
render unnecessary the registering or certifying the places of worship; and its 
bearing on Churchmen would be that, if any parties are dissatisfied with their 
parish minister, they can meet in a conventicle without the necessity of pro- 
claiming themselves to be Dissenters. The law seems unexceptionable enough 
as it is; and we hope the measure may be thoroughly sifted as to its motives 
and bearings before it proceeds further. In defense of the Bill a Dissenting 
organ thus alludes to the aid it will give to the disaffected among us: 

e charge against the Bill, that it would afford facility for persons discon- 
tented with the clergyman of a parish, to attend a species of worship which 
would neither be strictly pa nor strictly public, is not a very serious one. 
It cannot surely be desirable that people be compelled to attend the ministra- 
tions of a clergyman with whom possibly they may be on bad terms, and for 
whom they may have but little respect.” 


The Commissioners for Subdividing Parishes have expressed themselves favor- 
able to the removal of some sixteen of the City Churches. 


CHURCH RATES BILL. 


Sir W. Clay’s bill was up for discussion on July 11, when Mr. R. Phillimore 
showed, by their own avowed determinations, that these Dissenters looked for- 
ward to the time when there would be a partition of all the endowments of 
the Church, among all sects of religionists in the State ; they candidly avowed 
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that this was their object, and they accepted the present measure merely as a 
stepping-stone tow: the attainment of their ter object. He also stated 
that out of 9,904 parishes, only 314 have rates, and only 225 have con- 
tested them. The Bill was kasipentiy withdrawn. 


The “ Union of Contiguous Benefices Bill” has passed both Houses and has 
become a law. It shuts up certain Churches and alienates their endowments 
in quarters where Churches are not required or are thinly attended, and secures 
the union of weak or small parishes, and the employment of funds, &c., in more 
oa neighborhoods. Church-yards and the sites of Churches are not to 

so 

The “ Cambridge University Bill” has been withdrawn. 


REVIVAL OF CONVOCATION. 


On Thursday, August 9th, Mr. Kinnaird asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any address had been presented to her Majesty 
praying for the revival of Convocation, and whether any answer had been 
given to such address; and if he had any objection to lay copies of the same 
on the table of this house. Sir G. Grey suid that an address upon the subject 
from the province of Canterbury had been presented, which had been laid be- 
fore her Majesty, and an answer had been transmitted to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. “Her Majesty had not been advised to comply with the terms of 
that address.” 


The London Guardian, of August 15th, in summing up the doings, and mis- 
doings, and non-doings of the late Parliament, draws the following clever por- 
trait of two of its most prominent members : 

Lorp Patuerstoy.—This session, further, has solved a great problem. It has 

iven us Lord Palmerston’s measure, which few people knew before. Borne 
into office with hopes and acclamation, as the one man who could worthily re- 
present the country and carry on the war with energy and ability, he has set- 
tled down, in six months, into a testy official, incapable even of conceiving and 
upholding the dignity of his position in the House, with the jauntiness and 
coolness, but without the nk humor or wit, which distinguished him in his 
various Secretaryships ; unable to take his part in debate on an equality with 
his compeers, unable to raise enthusiasm or repress extravagance, and, as far as 
he has been yet tried, unable to impress any new vigor on the operations of 
war, or to direct in any strongly-marked channel the course of policy. If ever 
a Minister seemed to be drifting at the mercy of events, and entirely careless of 
the fact that he had neither plan nor force to meet and control them, it is the 
Premier, who last year was thought by many the ablest man in England, and 
who has not even left a speech in the records of the session—a session held dur- 
ing one of the most anxious and stirring moments of the country’s history— 
which people might remember and appeal to as a proof that he at least under- 
stood and felt the greatness of his post. 

Lorp Jonuw Russett.—But the session has had its hero. It is preéminently 
Lord John Russell’s session, There is a poetical and dramatic completeness in 
his appearance throughout it. He is ae at the beginning of it, great in the 
middle, and if not great, at least singular, at the end. The session opens with 
an unexpected effect, produced by this great master of bold and strange strokes, 
which at once gave a strong color to all that followed. Then he seems to hold 
the destinies of his country, and the choice of peace and war, in his hands at 
Vienna, and holds diplomatic arguments, and — history, against the trained 
and crafty statesmen of the Continent. He fills the eye, and shares the interest 
of the country with Sevastopol itself. He fails; but he is soon back in the 
eager and expectant House, which is anxious to hear from such lips the seerets 
of the Conferences and the prospects of the future. The Commons seem to hear 
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from one who has had all the threads of negotiation in his hands, and who 
ought to be master of the whole question—scem to hear from him the clear and 
decided announcement that war, as it has been inevitable, must be carried on 
without any looking back. But very soon Lord J. Russell absorbs the interest 
of the House in a very different capacity. He figures in a scene which throws 
into the back-ground even the strange opening of the session. The Ambassador 
who had defended the ultimatum for war, had in reality urged conditions of 

The Cabinet Minister who had exhorted in Parliament to resist Russia 
to the death, had been overruled in the Council as the advocate of a proposal 
for coming to terms with her. Everything comes out at last; and so did this, 
with all the awkwardness of a disclosure, attempted to be staved off, ungrace- 
fully made, and suspiciously explained. He began as an accuser; he went on to 
be a diplomatist ; he came back as an oracle; he was listened to as an assertor 
of national right, and an inflamer of patriotic ardor ; after all this, he had to 
stand on that same floor of the House, and defend himself as a state criminal 
in the midst of scandal and suspicion and indignation, and to resign himself an 
unwilling victim, to avoid bringing down the Ministry with him in his fall. 
Finally, the fallen stateeman takes leave of the session of which he has been 
the leading character, with a melancholy and desponding discourse, which 
seems to bring him before us in the character of a prophet, because his speech 
so strongly repels sympathy from all sides alike, and because no one can tell 
what he meant by it, or why he made it. 


A synopsis of the doings of the Parliament now in Session will be given here- 
after. Besides the usual amount of Church intermeddling, Life Peerages, 
American Affairs, the Peace Conference at Paris, &c., are occupying its atten- 
tion. Mortification at the secondary part England has played in the East, and 
a disposition to make it up by blustering at Brother Jonathan, are apparent 
enough. The “Life Peer” Bill, which, if passed, would have done much to 
revolutionize the Government, has failed in the House of Lords; and the Sun- 
day Desecration Bill has been rejected in the Lower House by the vote of 876 
to 48. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT PARIS, 


On the 25th of February the following Plenipotentiaries met in Paris to 
secure, if possible, the termination of the War in the East and the repose of 
Europe: 

ere ctinae Colonna Walewski, Baron de Bourqueney. 

England—Ear!l of Clarendon, Lord Cowley. 

Austria—Count de Buol-Schauenstein, Baron de Hubner. 

Turkey—Aali Pacha, Mehemed Djemil Bey. 

Sardinia—Chevalier Massimo d’ Azeglio. 

Russia—Count Orloff, Baron Brunow. 

Previous accounts added Count Cavour, giving Sardinia two representatives, 
the same as the other Powers. 

Louis Napoleon has already secured his great object by this War: he is a 
known presence in Europe. Great Britain went into it without knowing why, 
and makes peace for the same reason. This War has already cost the British 


Government, according to Mr. Gladstone’s estimate, not less than two hundred 
and ten millions of dollars. 


IRELAND. 


Deata or Mr. Lvcas.—Mr. Frederick Lucas, M. P. for Meath, after a linger- 
ing illness, died on Wednesday last, at the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ashby, at Staines. Frederick Lucas, the second son of Mr. Samuel Lucas, a 
member of the Society of Friends, was called to the bar of the Middle Temple 
in Easter Term, 1838, and in the following year became a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The grounds of his conversion he gave to the world at the 
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time, in the shape of a pamphlet, called Reasons for becoming a Roman Catholic, 
especially addressed to the Society of Friends. As a Roman Catholic barrister 
he took an active part in the proceedings of the Catholic Institute, and started 
the Tablet newspaper in Sinden in 1840, for the purpose of disseminating the 
most Ultramontane doctrines of his Church. He also was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the pages of the Dublin Review. In 1849 he removed the Zablet news- 
paper to Dublin, and has continued to conduct it there since that time. He 
was also one of the secretaries of the Irish Tenant League during the brief 

riod of its existence. In 1852 he was elected, through the influence of the 

man Catholic priesthood, as member for the county of Meath, in the place of 
Mr. Henry Grattan, who had represented it for many years. He has always 
lived a life of political and religious strife; and, having advocated in the Tablet 
the right of the Irish priesthood to interfere in politics, and being rebuked by 
the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, he went to Rome early in the present year 
to prosecute his appeal against Dr. Cullen's decision. The appeal-was decided 
against him, and the result was the entire prostration of Mr. Lucas’s physical 
system, and his premature death at the early age of forty three. Mass was 
offered on Wednesday morning in all the Roman Catholic chapels of the me- 
tropolis for the repose of Mr. Lucas’s soul. In private life he was a most worthy 
character. He leaves behind him a widow, the daughter of the late Mr. Wm. 
Ashby, of Staines, and an only son. 


Mr. C. G. Duffy, also Member of Parliament and compeer of Mr. Lucas in 
agitation, has given up Ireland in despair, and sailed for Australia. 





BIBLE BURNING IN IRELAND. 


The Clerical Journal has the following: 

A display of fanaticism has been lately made at the Romish chapel-yard of 
Kingstown, near Dublin ; several copies of our authorized version of the 
Scriptures having been burned there as a holocaust, by men calling themselves 
Redemptorists, and who rejoice in the outlandish names of De Buggenoms, 
Theunis, Petcherine, &e. These veritable firebrands are traversing the whole 
country, fomenting bitterness and division, and stirring up the Romish popu- 
lation against their Protestant neighbors. The scandalous crime of the Bible- 
burning is vehemently denied by the Romish prints, although scorched and 
half-burnt leaves of the sacred volume, which were blown about by the wind 
or otherwise secured, are in the possession of scores of persons in the neigh- 


borhood of Kingstown, and although the fact has been attested by many clergy- _ 


men and laymen of our own Church, as well as by the Wesleyan and Inde- 
endent ministers of the town. The fire was kept burning for two hours and a 
alf, and, together with copies of the Sacred Scriptures, several books of Com- 
mon Prayer were consumed, all having been made to pass through the fire as 
an offering to the grim and ferocious Moloch of priestly bigotry and intoler- 
ance. At the Mayo Assizes, in Spring, 1852, it may be remembered that a monk, 
called “ Brother John,” was convicted of burning a Protestant Bible, near Bal- 
linrobe; and it is most earnestly desired that the perpetrators of the recent 
outrage may be also brought to punishment. The Zabdet of that year highly 
approved of the act, saying that they “agreed in this particular with ‘ Brother 
John’—to scoff at the book which he scoffed at, and to pronounce it a book 
ut together by some of the most active friends and servants of the Fire-kin 
in other words, “ the book of' the devil ;’”—while the notorious Dr. Cahill made 
the “astounding assertion,” as the editor of the Catholic Layman rightly 
designates it, that ‘he would rather a Catholic should read the worst books of 
immorality than the Protestant Bible.” (Vide the Tablet, Dee. 17,'53, p. 804.) 
The Society for Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics, have been 
turning the late cremation to account, and have published a placard on the sub- 
ject, which in town and country, at all sides, now stares us in the face. The 
Redemptorist fathers have kindled a flame which will not expire in the chapel- 
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yard of Kingstown. The placard adverted to runs thus:—“ Why do Roman 
Catholic Priests hate and burn the Bible?—lIs it not because they feel as the 
wicked King Ahab felt towards Micaiah, the Prophet of the Lord? ‘There is 
one man of whom we may ask the will of the Lord, but I hate him, for he 
never prophesieth good to me but always evil.’—Paralipomenon, xvii, 7. 
Roman Catholic Bible. Who, then, should burn the Bible?” 

The Romish priests who participated in this crime of burning God’s Word, 
have been arraigned for trial and acquitted. A large meeting of papists was held 
at Kells, on Sunday, for political electioneering purposes, &c., when a priest, 
Rev. Mr. McEvoy, delivered himself as follesvs: 

“ We have seen those pious, and learned, and laborious ministers, who have, 
within the last few weeks, given the benefit of the priceless blessings of their 
ministrations to the people of Kingstown, those ministers of the altars, those 
sanctified servants of the Lord, about to be sent into the dock upon a charge 
which these good men had again and again declared to be false. Would you 
know what is the nature of that charge? It was that of committing to the 
flames a thing which pretends to be the Bible, but which is a vile and anasties 
mous perversion and corruption of the Word of God. (Cheers.) It was for 
committing to the flames a volume which, if I myself, in the absence of attor- 
neys-general and solicitors-general, were going to commit to the flames, I should 
take it up witha pair of tongs for fear of soiling my fingers—(tremendous 
cheering)—and so with the tongs would I hurl it into the consuming fire! 
(Renewed cheering.”) &e. ce. 


POPERY IN A BAD WAY. 


Traty.—At a meeting of the Consistory of the Cardinals at Rome, Aug. 26th, 
Pope Pius IX pronounced several allocutions, which show that religiously, not 
less than politically, the system of Popery is sinking into contempt in several 
governments of the old world. The Pope avows the most ultra doctrines 
against liberty of conscience; and shows that a fatal breach is made between 
Popery and several of the “ Most Catholic Majesties” of Europe. The follow- 
ing are extracts from his Allocutions on the above occasion : 

Sarpinia.—‘ ‘ We say with sorrow not only that the Piedmontese Government 
has not lent ear, either to the supplications of its Bishops or our own exhorta- 
tions, but making new and more serious attacks on the Church, on our authori- 
ty, and on that of the Apostolic See—openly despising our reiterated protests 
and our sarin aes Warnings—has not feared to approve, sanction, and promul- 
gate the law on religious houses.’ 

Spary.—* ‘Laws have been passed which, to the great damage of religion, 
destroy the first and second articles of the Concordat, and which order the sale 
of the property of the Church. Various decrees have been published, by 
which Bishops are interdicted from conferring sacred orders ; by which virgins 
consecrated to God are prohibited from admitting other women into their insti- 
tutions; and by which lay chaplaincies and other pious institutions are to be 
completely secularized.’ 

“*Raiging our voice in your assembly, we complain of all that the lay Gov- 
ernment has done and is still doing in Spain, unjustly against the Chureh, 
against its liberty and rights, against us, and the authority of the Holy See; 
and especially we deeply deplore our solemn Concordat violated in defiance of 
international law; the authority of the Bishops prevénted in the exercise o1 
the sacred ministry; the violence employed against them; and the patrimony 
of the Church usurped in spite of all divine and human laws. We, therefore, 
in virtue of our apostolic authority, censure, abrogate, and declare without 
value and without force, null and of no effect, for the past and the future, the 
said laws and decrees. Lastly, we call on the authors of all these audacious 
acts, and we exhort and supplicate them to consider seriously that those who 


do not fear to afflict and torment the Holy Church of God cannot escape the 
hand of the Almighty,’ 








* 


160 Summary of Foreign Intelligence. 


Swirzertanp.—“ ‘ After a few words of praise to the Bishops and clergy of 
Spain, and to the faithful who have supported them, the Pope concludes by a 
brief reference to the woes which afflict the Church in Switzerland :— 

“*We must also tell you, venerable brethren, that we suffer indescribably 
at the deplorable state to ‘which our most holy religion is reduced in 
Switzerland, and especially—oh, sorrow!—in some of the principal Catholic 
towns of the confederated cantons. There the power of the Catholic Chureh 
and of its liberty are oppressed, the authority of the Bishops and of this 
Apostolic See are trampled under foot, the sanctity of marriage and of oaths is 
violated and despised, the seminarieg of priests and the monasteries of religious 
families are either entirely destroyed or completely subjected to the arbit 
power of the civil Government, the nomination of benefices and of ecclesiasti- 
cal ssions is usurped, and the Catholic clergy are persecuted in the most 
deplorable manner. But on that occasion he could only mention ‘such sad 
things, which could not be sufficiently lamented, and which merited severe 
reprobation’—and that he would dwell on them at length on a future opportu- 
nity. His Holiness concluded by calling on the assembly to pray constantly to 
the God of mercy ‘to aid His Holy Church, which is overwhelmed by so many 
calamities !’” 

It is a remarkable fact also concerning Pius IX, at home, surrounded by his 
“own children,” as he calls them, that without the protection of foreign Lom 
nets his life would not be safe fora moment. And yet this worn-out, effete 
- egea falling to pieces from internal putrefaction, which has virtually filled 
the countries which it curses with infidelity, adulteries, murders, and all the 
crimes against the Decalogue, that this same rotten system is as pretentious as 
ever, and is able still te fascinate silly men and silly women. 


FRUITS OF THE “NEW DOGMA.” 


The fruits of the “New Dogma” continue to appear from time to time. M. 
‘Oswald, in a book entitled “ Mariology,” maintains Mary’s real presence in the 
Eucharist. This nonsense is just condemned by the “ Congregation of the In- 
dex.” But they wil! have more to do yet. 


9 NEW POLICY AT ROME. 


The Literary Churchman says, “ Next to the countless celebrations of the 
‘new Dogma’ all over Europe, the year just closed will be the most remarkable 
for the revival by the Pope of the Court of Bishops of different countries, who 
are to surround him heaceforth as Cardinals in Rome. Taken in connection 
with the spreading mania for Concordates with different Roman Catholic pow- 
ers, the plan of me | the ablest and most tried representatives of foreign 
nations as a Cabinet of Propagandism is perhaps the subtlest of all the active ef- 
forts of Pius the Ninth. Such combinations are so like conspiracies against the 
other nations, that politicians will be obliged to enquire a little more respect- 
ing them. The prelates now called by his Holiness to the purple are, M. Vill - 
court from France, De Rauscher from Austria, Di Pietro from Portugal, De 
Reisach from Bavaria, the Dominican Father Gaude, Grassellini from Bologna, 
Gianuzzi and De Medici, already about the person of the Pope. Of thse, it is 
said that one at least will retain his see, viz, De Rauscher of Vienna. The 
number of Cardinals of the Curia at present is twenty-nine ; of these, eighteen 

rtain to the Roman Stgtes, four to Piedmont, three to Naples, two to the 
Fsuiberds-Veaction kingdom, one to Tuscany, and one to Corsica, This state 
of things is the result of the European revolutions of the last generation, and 
will be remedied by the Pope’s new scheme. A considerable preponderance of 
Roman Cardinals will still be retained, but not so great as at present. The 
thought of recurring to this (which is called the ancient plan of the Papal 
Government) is so eagerly extolled in Rome, that a ‘special inspiration of God’ 
is affirmed as the only way of accounting for the rise of the idea at this time 
in the Pope’s mind.” 

(8 Nore.—A large amount of Continental Intelligence is laid over. 














